y Society of 


rG. Mason. 
| sold by all 
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TTNIVERSITY of LON DON.—Candidates in- 
tending to hemselves for Degrees in Laws in 1852 
requested 0 to  RKE'N NOTICE that they ae announce their 
wr ohons to th o Registrar on ¢ before the 15th of April. 
eatin for the Degree of Qs been reduced to 101. 


R. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 
Somerset House, March 22, 1852. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—A.B. and 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. CHAM- 
ploN, who has for many years enjoyed the recommendation of 
the Professors of Univers College, and has prepared about fifty 
Be te shee Ramlacices, bat fr bees ta 

h he wishes lev 0 or 
eagaged, which he an . 


Terms the 
— the opis 1 —13, Goemne-cirest, © ‘Euston-square. 








TTORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 

—PRIVILEGED. TICKETS.—The Exhibitions will take 

glace on the Second Saturdays in May, June, and July,—namely, 
MAY 8 JUNE 12, JULY 10. 

ho shall ly on or before Tuesday the 20th of 

Ep agi nay stain, at the PRIVILEGED RATE E of, Three hil 


ay number of tickets N 
fae pads ‘EiGut ut Ay oat bo ap lication for such pekets ' will be 
received aft after eel day. 


a this reer ron the 20th 20th 
tehich ER THAT PERIOD ALL TH 
ie 6. inks Pe FOR, BUT NOT ISSUED, 


CAN 
ae ee 20H h of April, any further number of tickets will be 
delivered to Felowsonth their personal oO een or written order, 
rice of Fi 
petLAL POW Ee OF FELLOWS — Fellows of the Society 
not onl. 4 free at yee Twelve, but can introduce one 
fiend, WITE ATICRE Gate No. 4, in the Duke of Devon- 
Fellow’s power may be transi ferred to a 
= sister, nda hter, a mother, or wife, residing in 
the oye 3 Doaae, pro person to whom the transfer is 
be furnis ry with 1 a ticket ‘sienetl by that Fellow. That is to 
a. wer of eufering ear! be trausferred, but not the 
RTISTS’ 


ly may 
REE admission. 
GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITU TION, for the RELIEF of DECAYED ARTISTS, 
thes WALDO W's and d ORPHA ANS. Instituted 1814. Incorporated 
ty Ragal Chart Under the immediate protection of 
Her Most Gracious MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Patron—His Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT, K.G. 
Vice- Patrons, 
The Earl de Grey. 
The Earl of Ellesmere. 
Lord Lyndhurst. 
f Lansdowne, Sir John La ae 
Joseph Neel 
The Earl of Shrewsbury. Jesse Watts eet Esq. 
The Earl of Da 


outh. 
President—Sir ‘CHARLES LOCK EASTLAKE, P.R.A. 
anette Friends and Subscribers are respectfully informed 
THIRT wp Aaag Aust EES RY FESTIVAL 
vi ie erebrated ‘at the Freemasons’ Hall, on SATURDAY 


The tight Hon. the EARL OF CARLISLE in the Chair. 


‘April ¢ duri: 





‘The Duke of Buccleuch. 
‘The Duke of Devonshire. 
‘The Duke of Sutherland. 
The Marquis o! 


Stewards, 
sir Walter Garis Jeunes, Bart. = 


Jacob Ald L 
Danial R 
Charles Rolt, 
os Scott 


‘urner, Esq. 
Henry Wall — Es A. B.A. 
William Weinenea 
Charles Hampden 


M. Digby Wyatt, Esq. 
Tickets, 11. 1s. each, may be ned 
Nicol, Esq., Honorary Secretary, 60, 
t Secretary, Great Coramn-street, 
W. J. ROPER, Assistant Secretar. 


J. Niemann, Esq. 





igram, 


Dinner tabl t 6 
of the zon ta oN 
and of the 


teat 
ROYAL 
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ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 
uw bases NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 
ing Xe Seul, Architecture, intend 
itis 11B ut PON atthe OYAL ACADEMY, nu oat be 
or TUESDAY the 6th of APRIL 
et Se otis oun. vomtely be resstved. chibited. 
ve icly ex 
ge egulacions necessary to be pe btained 


oy SOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, K.A., Sec. 
prey possible care will be taken of Works sent for exbibition ; 
the Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable in any 
tue of injury or loss, nor can it uni dertake ¢ to pa y the carriage of 
wen maybes forwarded . Jaay iii 
0! 
the Secretary. orks to be disposed of may be ¢ communicated to 


7 DUCATION.—A PUPIL, about Twelve Yous 
of age, will be received by a Clergyman, who only takes E 
on reasonable term is Establishent is of a superior cl 
and the Course of A &. sound, ani 
is house is noble, grounds beautiful, and distance north = 
hours per rail from ‘Lemdon. Address Rev , Messrs. Barker 
& White's General Advertising Office, 33, Pleet-st reet. 


DUCATION. — The Principal of a superior 
Dissenting Establishment for YOUD o LApias. ettuate i = 
a very attractive locality in the nei ¢ hbour Lond 
the number of Pupils is limited, will have TH REE Tae NCLES 
after the Faster non gi Terms, including the various branches of 
English and French guineas for yor ladies above Twelve ; 
under that age, 40 LT Eminent Professors from iy for 
the different accomplishments attend on the usual terms. 
French resident Governess. ie most woes + some | reserenses 
given and required. For further particulars address to -, Mr. 
Jackson's, 51, Cornhill. 


MEL-HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Hendon, 
oe, yaa 











a 
Hon. nh Wie Ate i = Hanke, Esq. 


The Right Hi lion, fre’ Lord “MAYOR. 

: omens am James Carter, Esq. 

George C | John Cook, juin. sa. 

a ont LD. D.D. | 7 M. Coombs, Esq. 
q John Dixon . Esq. 

3: & Harrison Edward Edwards, Esq. 
Rev. RK. Red, path, ath, A. M. George Jackson, Esq. 
Rey. Joshua Pu ssell Thomas Piper, jun., Esq. 
Rev. Philip’ Smith, B.A. Thomas Priestley, Esq. 
Rev. E. 8 : Goh Sait. Doe 

L.L.D., &¢. 


Wm. Smith, Esq., 

William 'R. Spicer, Esq. 

W. H. Warton, Esq, 
Ro fie! J.B. White, Esq. 
ne Berke, Esq. G, F. Whi 
Institution—The a, er, & 


Principals Resident at the . Bagland, 
Chap’ lain : Thomas ‘_e Esq., 
fue ary Algernen, Wells, Esq. ola d Jewry ae Londen. 

The Committee have a firm * conviction that this important 
public Institution is in every res equal, and in most superior to 
any similar establishment 1 in the country. Its great ee 
may be obtained upon terms not ig those of 
private Schools. 

2. Accurate Saty of the Lan . ancient and modern, and of 
Matincmation, f orms the basis of the Education given at M Miil-Hill. 
Energetic attention is also pajd to all those other departments of 
learning which enable a man to @ useful and honourable 
a? in society. 

he religious superintendence of the School is confided to a 
Chaplain, and the test pains are taken to instil into the 
— i the boys right religious principles, and high and noble 
aspirations. 

4. The excellence of this Education has now been tested by 45 
years’ experience. Some ~ the present ornamen Bench, 
ihe Bar, and the Senate; many fessors in our Universities and 

Coll hundreds "of men usefully and influential 
in professional and mercantile pursuits were once Mill ‘Hi ill 


ite, Esq. 





During the U sang’ nine years about fifty pupils have matricu- 
lated at the Lon we Ok peg og all in os rst division, of whom 
jegrees, a 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, near STOCK- 
BRIDGE, HA 
Principal—GEORGE | Ebato DSON. 
Natural Paiesy hy and M atics— John Tyndall, Ph.D. 
Fore is iy ember oft the Phy: sical Society, Berlin. 
ai Debus, Ph.D. late Assistant in the Laboratory of 
rofessor Bunsen, and Chemical Lecturer in the Univer sity 


of arburg. 

Classics and History—Mr. Henry Phelan, T.C.D. 

Modern_ Langu: and Foreign Lit a Mr. J. Hass, from 
M. de Fellenberg’s Institution, Hofwyl, Switzerland. 

Geodesy—Mr. KR. P. P. Weight 

Painting and Drawing— r. R. P. Wright. 

English and Elementary Mathematics—Mr, Henry Taylor, late 
Pupil of M. de Fellenberg. 

Music—Mr. Cornwall. 

Farm ye R. Davis. The Farm contains up- 

acres. 


Terms. ier ‘Pupils under 10 years of age, 402. per annum ; be- 
tween 10 and 15, 50L. ; above 15, 60l. 
For further information see Prospectuses, to be had of the 





DUCATION, near London.—YOUNG GEN- 
TLEMEN are carefully INSTRUCTED on solid and prac- 
rinciples forthe UNIVERSITIES, Professions, and Com- 
Pursuits, by a best Clergyman, who, having made the 
gence of education his peculiar study for many years, has spenghe 
t to a perfection m perhaps i never hitherto attained, by which he is 
able to combine of school with the ‘moral influence 
of home. The method where y tie is acquired i s rd of mages =| 
sadyine. is the first 2 ie 
adapt’ ting t he treatment to the yi. - of each m which 
is foun by experience to vary as much as the countenance or the 
stature. 

The pupils are in every respect members of his family, and are 
admitted to an i with their preceptor, which is not attain- 
able in large schoo arents, the education of whose children 
has been on oe will find this an eligible op pertanaly. Terms 
40 Guineas per annum, children under oa ys eas. 

For further particulars opelr te v. M. A., eare of Messrs. 
Baily, Brothers, Publishers and Stationers, Cornhill, London. — 


HE BRIGHTON SCHOOL. 
acne posane WINTER, Jun. 
ssisted by Fifteen Lecturers and Masters 
This send was founded in January, 1549; and the unusual 
success of it, coupled with its progressive increase, may be adduced 
to show that such an Institution was a comens of the 
The System combines the approved fea‘ 
ments Page rm uliar to itself, whereby thought and momery 
are dul: the power of the mind developed, and the 
bodily Fame fostered a ud st: 
The Epucationat Arm is not simply to accomplish much, but to 
do well and effici that my is undertaken. 
The Discipiine is moral suasion, kind feeling, and 
sympathy with the pupil i in his e every pursuit. 
Recreation Hou 7° pages fo the Playground, the Gymna- 
sium, the Cricket- field the Library, and the various rooms devoted 
Mech ness pursuits, Practical Chemistry, Modelling, and 


ar a of an Ato be habitus and useful character. 
The Pupils are t thas taught to be habitually active, to work well, 
to =) well, and to do all things 
he GeneRaL Apnawonannte' La upon a liberal scale, the Class- 
Rooms and Dormitories extensive and airy, providing @ separate 
study for each Class, and a separate bed for each Pupil. 
“amen por | — conducted at the close of every half-year by 
















features of older establish- 





6. The remarkable salubrity of the School's a is a fact 
tested nay | by experience and by ve testim: 
i L Aue odical visits, and pay 
i the comfort and happ’ 
sass ‘of the 


pupils. 
8. Ap lication for admission spel may be made to any mem- 
ber of Hs Committee, or to the ofhcers of the School, by whom also 
full information willbe readily given. 


LOUGHBOROUGH. 


(jf BAAR and COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, 
(BURTON'S FOUNDATION). 
HEAD MASTER. 
This School having been reconstituted on a Scheme of Man 
ment settled by the ‘Court of Chanee wit is ia Brepoees to APPOL 
S SEAD = STER ong & OS ay 


Buitdi purpose. 
The neter must be 2 "dreduate of one of Ld Le of the 
i 0 He will be appointed ts & Trustees with the 
spocesetion of the Court of Chancery; and it is wished that he 
ould enter on his ty - AS Se is ist of A - 


The School vente 2 oe Schoo 
by! cti Laas as S defin by the, Scheme will be in 
the Greek, Go Fren Mathem: ag 
Arithmetic, General English Literature and a Composition, 
and Profane History, ae ae — riting, and also 
come other langutgns arte ead the Trustees may from 
time to time seem 

The School will hey open to es of every | denomination. General 
| ous instruction wail be given them in the great principles of 
o<eriien Faith ; and it will b be wired of the 

sone ‘a sound, religious, moral and useful educa’ 

Porhe I Master is not allowed to ‘take —~ 8 other crap 
There = two Le ae of 301. a year each 

— ae lee, cd ‘Aalnry of ys educated chy the Sine 





ved 4 rr) 











RT-UNION OF LONDON (by R 1 
Aeare SUBSCRIPTION CLOSES wales |? 
Ban Y's fatiy lates at at a bore om] an Impression ofa 

Lis | ani YMARING IN THE THE: OLDEN TIME, by 


oa Frit, A.K.A., now d 
mmm Payment of the Sui ~ 1, =p ne eet ing at the a. = 4h 


himself, as fore, a work of Art fro f th: 

= e Exhibitions Et Saag 
ORGE SOK 

trand, LEWIS POCOCK,. ’} Hon. Secs. 


Rrmuscan VASES AND MAUSOLEUM 
Aap by BATTAM & SON.—APSLEY PELLATT 
Collection ee is RY me eh ey HOW ROOMS, 

“\BAKER-STREET, Portman-square. 








oe of the ys = will be 2001. aren | 
al 
the boys, which | the Trustees have the 

exceeding 11. pe! 


ut one-third of the Head-money to 
ing 1 quarter eac! 


-house, and a Pri 
and “for the boys of 34 acres. Detached fro 
con but convlgnves to it, are the two School-rooms, capable of 
taining 120 boys each, with Class-rooms mal ero The School 
is ‘well p be d b; uD 
Provision is made by the endowment fi 
Under- Master and Commer © Master, wie, ~ 
quired. are to be Sho! inted by the 
weal of the eme may be obtained from ome. Cradock & 
—_ ey pote or from Mr. J. P. Fearon, 21, Great 
estminster ; and letters, containing applications 
and esti nontals.are to be sent in on or before April 24th, addressed 
to “ The Trustees of Burton's Charity, to the care of Messrs, Cra- 





o Parenent of of - 





dock & Woolley, Loughbo: 





of acknowledged learning and talent, and the Papers 
and Reports printed for the sati: jon of parents ant | friends. 
Home I InFLvence is y the e close 
of each Term, of a sapere ot progress and conduct, founded on & 
pate accurately compile d a kly Register kept by all the 
urers 
\ ils us poagened for the Queen's and H.E.I. Company’s Services. 
us, with a of Referees, will be forwarded on 
application to the Directo: 
lifton-road, Brighton. 


HE BRIGHTON SCHOOL. 
The rt a TERM will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 


19th of 
is d at ts for the Admission of New 
Pupils - completed by Saturday the 17th - * ril. 
Mare BERT WINTER, Jun. Director. 


MARRIED CLERGYMAN, Graduate in 

Honours, M A., Oxon, RECEIVES a few PUPILS to pre- 

pare for the. "Universities and for Holy Orders. s he has no 

pase en tat. is a entirely to his ear whe 

y. e hhh 

references can be given. ‘Address } Rey. M.A., Post-office, W = =4 
Cross, Herts. 

IGNOR BILETTA has the honour to announce 

to his Pu and the Public that he has RESUMED HIS 

a Me ity yay which were ares by his neces- 

Fe hearsals o 


his new, Opera ‘WHITE 
ormed at the Theatre Royal Haymarket. 








hi 


















MAGlCS now 7 
ignor Biletta ig werfor es to receive Pupils a oa New Bond- 
ene or ata them at their own 


NITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, 


Whi 
The FIRST LECTUR x+y 1852, will be de- 
vered on WEDNESDA he 31st ot” MARCH. at THRER 


recise! 
See yo Wilkinson *On M Rifles and Projectiles.” 
Members may obtain Tickets to admit one friend to each Lec- 
fers, 5 by y— to the Secretary; as well as Lists of the Lec- 
ures for 








By order of the 
y order ots foo FONNA, Secretary. 


ADY ARTISTS for the “LADIES GUILD.” 

—Ladies who have a su ter know vi of decorative art 

by find permenant and RE ERATIVE ry oy MENT 

in the “ Ladies’ Guild.” heat =y to be mad the President, 

Mrs. Southwood Hill, at 4, Russell-place, Bitzroy. ptt any day. 
between Ten and Four. paaeaue see receive for sale, at 

Bazaar of itu 4, pines all Capes ns of 

aajudeed ee fide production r Ladies, provided they shall be 

Works Committee to contain evidence of artistic 

ability be hat The names to be given in confidence to the 

resident, Mrs. Southwood Hill 
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A® AUTHOR'S WIDOW, Acep 80.— The 
WIDOW of the late GEORGE CRABB, of Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, M.A., and of the Inner Tem; - Barrister-at: w, Author 
of ‘An Historical Dictionary,’ ‘A ical peemeaary} ‘A 
Dictionary of Synonymes, ‘A Hi: noes of the English Law,’ ‘A 
Digest of the Statutes at Large,’ ‘A ratios on the Law of Real 
pert) ,’ &c me The nonest overty in which Mrs. Crass, at the 
advanced age of 50, finds rself f left on the death of her Husband, 
havi come to the Knowle 2 of one or two persons slightly 
acquainted with the deceased. have made it a duty strictly to 
Seteise into the merits of this Ft tressing case, and as such ear- 
nestly to recommend it to the sympathy of those who value —— 
ture and pity the necessities of Age. It is proposed to raise by 
subscription a Fund, with a view to purchase an Annuity of about 
per annum for this venerable relict of one who has laboured 
for nearly half a century in the preparation of Works of standard 
usefulness —{A Memoir of Mr. Craps ap in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, for March, and also in the Law Times and Legal Observer 
of March 13, to which the attention of those disposed to assist the 
case is respectfully directed. } 
Subscriptions already received. 
The Royal Literary . G. Clayton, Wal- 
d.. <-e 0 Worth ..... secccccees 
Priend of Mr. Grabb.. 5 
0 
0 





Rt. Hon. Earl 1 Cornwallis 3 y. Esq. ee 
| 5. Palme: Stocker, Esq. 

| B. Willoaghby, Esq. 
Dr . poked ie. per,” R. Forbes .. ban 
Oxford of neni 
Hall, ¢ 
ne Hank 





ecoooooocooo 





ewis, ee 

: | H. Longlands, Esq. .... 
| G. F. Maberly, Esq. . 

° Fate po me The Critic 

| Thomas rs, Esq 

0 | Sir Eardley 7 Wilmot, Bt. 
| Former Pupil ll = 
FADD 2. .ccveees 


 B.. 
Henry Chas. . Coote, Esa. 
3 Hardy. Bow Esq.. 


Johu Tidd irate, 4 
Clapton Rolfe, Esq. 
Mrs. Thompson 

1.E.8.. 
Mr. Hasti oe 
| Soe e C. Oke, Esq. ... 
- Hal e- 
The Rev. Biter pencer. 
F. E. Tucker, — oy 
Walter Vane. “yd 
William Lund 

riend 

Small sums under 10s, . 
Messrs. Butterworth .. 
tions, will be 
UTTERWORTH, 


sas piasaeitia ns paingn pas neties 


ralty 3 
Baron, Rothschild, = .. : 
Miss Fenton, Bath.. 


Se et et a ta a 


Q 


www weCoSo SS 
ecco 


ooo ooe 





Commissioner’ Mr. wees om 


Joshua ‘Wiliams, ‘Eea.. 2 
Lord ——? of St. Asaph 2 
A Sareea 2 


Mrs. te 
oaptetn Se ‘ie 
W. H. Rankin, Esq. 
Miss Rankin 2 
Sir Rich. Sutton, eee. 
Richard Barratt, Esq. . 
Henry G. Bohn, Esq... .. 
J. 8. Buckingham, Esq. 1 
*x* Communications on the subject, and Subscri 
gladly received by the Treasurer, Mr. Josuva W. 
7, Fleet-street, London. 
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LECTRO-BIOLOGY.—Epmunp WHEELER, 
Esq.. will LECTURE on FRIDAY EVENING, April 2, 
at the London Mechanics’ Institution, 29, Southam: n-buildings, 
on ELECTRO-BIOLOGY AND MESMER ‘when their 
real jor alleged distinction or identity will be in vest! the 
mode of eeraties explained, and the results practi y demon- 
rated. yehological ex riments upon individuals taken indis- 
Re from the audience. The Mesmeric Phenomena from 
highly suseeptible subj ag 
O AUTHORS and Others.—The Advertiser 
esirous of an ENGAGEMENT as AMANUENSIS or 
SECRETA ARY. Being a practical Shorthand-writer his services 
would be found extremely useful to any Gentleman engaged in 
reparing } — for the i. ¥ F having an extensive Correspon- 
jena 9 ress, pre-paid, to . Z, 32, Upper King-street, 
Bloomsb = 


ECRETARY WANTED. —The Office of 
SECRETARY and LIBRARIAN to the St. Geo 
Hanover square Library and Reading Rooms will » VACA} 7 
AT MIDSUMMER. Salary 80l. per annum, with Apartments, 
Coals, and Gas. Candidates are requested to call at the Institution, 
where they may see a specification of the duties required, and to 
send applications in writing, with testimonials, to the Rev. F. J. 

Firz Wyo: YGRAM, 74, Grosvenor-street. 


7 ARTISTS.—An opentna has occurred to 

lacea YOUTH as PUPIL (indoor, if required), with an 
ARTIST of celebrity for three or five years. Une would be pre- 
ferred who has had some exercise in Preparatory Drawing. He 
would have the advautage of studying Landseape and Architec- 
tural Painting as easel works, with practice in large Drawing and 
Painting on Scenic and Panoramic Works. Address, prepaid, to 
A. B. Mr. Riddell, General Advertising Offices, 2, Corbet-court, 
Gracechurch-street. 


O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS, PUB- 
LISHERS, &c.—A YOUNG MAN, trained to business, who 

has had five years’ by Sng ol in a Counting-house, and has occa- 
sionally written for the Press, wishes an ENGAGEMENT in a 
NEWSPAPER or PUBLISHER'S OFFICE. High testimonials 
of ability to discharge such duties can be shown.—Address, B. B., 
Mr. Nelson's, Paternoster-row, , London. 


R. A. FRANCK, BooksELier, Paris, begs 
to inform the Members of LEARNED SOCIETIES, PUB- 
LISHERS, &c., that he receives every week a case from London, 
and that he will take charge of any enc’ closures for parties residing 
in Parts or — past of oe if delivered to his Agent, Mr. D. 
UTT, 270, RA same time Mr. Franck begs to 
remind SBOOND: HAND HOOKSELLERS that he is alwa +4 = 
search of good and valuable Books at reduced prices, and wo 
always glad to receive two or more copies of their = 


O ADVERTISERS DESIROUS of AD- 
DRESSING the MEDICAL A hv ree —The want of 
—r La saeneeeeey addressing the Medical 
jong. 208 t, and i at Ty wt supp —_ ha | 
= ICAL. “CIRCU 
Medical Times, arising Be thele ‘ir 
high rate of subscription, Presents o such ——— whereas The 
Medical Circular, less than half the price of those Journals, and 
embracing such ‘features of interest as ensure its being read by 
every member of the profession in the United Kingdom, as well as 
the large section of the community who take an interest in medical 
affairs, offers to Advertisers those advantages which they have 
hitherto sought i in vain.— Office, 4. Adamn- street, Adelphi. 
Joun MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 
ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OUXFORD- 
STREET only. é premises are the most extensive in London, 
and contain an ample es of every description of goods 
of the first manufactures. A variety of Dinner Services at 
our Guineas each,—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde Park. 


























RIVATE ASYLUM for the INSANE.— 
FAIBspRD RETREAT, FAIRFORD, near Cirencester, 

—The above Establishment receives both MALE 

con FEMALE PATIENTS, pemenemeee c—- — * the 

the Proprietors, Fairford. acannden — neseniitince 


¥ EXPERIENCED GOVERNESS, who is 
Member of the Church of England, a Bali make a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT In ye to a sound education, she 
ves instru usic, ~~ 
areham, 








on in French, 1 —3e Spanish, an 
tpasized, 60 guineas.— B.S. P., Bost affiee, F 





ANTED.—A GENTLEMAN is desirous of 
obtaining a hte ape -~ a Public or my he 
either as Curator or Librarian, mete fw Elderly Ge Gen: 
tleman. Isa proficient in draiing Natural I intory objects Un- 
exceptionable references will be given.—Address W., Post-oftice, 
Ely, Cambridgeshire. 


LUB CHAMBERS ASSOCIATION.—The 
ROOMS which will become VAC my Fade on the 5th day of April 
next, may be seen on se oamnitee, to the 8 soar 
By order of the W. Bl RICHARDSON, See. 

15, Regent-street, March, 


TUFFED BIRDS from the GREAT 
EXHIBITION. — Four Handsome Ce 4 pe gt 
BIRDS, from Nova Scotia, set up with great ta 
exhibited in Canadian De ment of the Exhibition For 
SALE, at a very moderate pi e, together or separate. May 
—-. on ay: lication at Mr. 8. Seer ens'’s Natural History Agmey 
[eomdinareines t. 








0 
Fine Modern Water-Colour omen ‘ 
Y Messrs, CHRISTIE & MANSON, 


NESDAY. Aprils 33, the Fremedes dand Binet 

, April 28, the Framed an Finished 

few Sketches) of the MODERN ‘theirs 
ofa Sistinguiened Collector, well known for his 
and excellent judgment as a Patron of Entiat Art. 
chiefly from the Artists themselves without regard 
market oo © the most remarkable Collectio: 

mar! - 





the last twenty years. Am 


Collins, Cox, Calleott, Dewint, Dodgson, 

8, Cox cott, 

vont, oaks, Negi, “Haghe. Laie, | a 
ash, Ne 1 Prout, RA 

wm, | Heepere. Wi ie ; besides @ few Sketches in Oil st 
May be view: 


, > days precedi and 
Messrs. Christie & Manson’ 's offices, &, Kingetten ceealorues had 
square, 








The Important Collection of Drawings and pide 
Masters of the late H. REV ELEY, 
M ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON res 
ive eo, that they = SELL by A 
Ja by ae 
ware. 10, = ~ ‘following 
f DRA WINGS ‘and nd BCH NGS by by ‘the 
vot the different Schoo! 
.. Author of the "Notioss 
= liaster —_ hows principal sancle of 
vd. othe I Leyden "Student, yore ses 


Par 
an de Velde, Deniers’ Gs Ostade, Ban 





PROFESSOR STOCKHARDT’S EXPERIMENTAL 
CHEMISTRY. 
J AS ACKSON & TOWNSON, 89, Bishopsgate 
Within, have received from German collections of AP- 

PARATUS for forming experiments in the above work, 
manufactured under the directions of the Professor (and for which 
a are the Sole Agents in England), consisting of an 

Spirit Lamp, Nests of Beaker Glasses and Porcelain Dish 

orers, Brass Blowpipe with two Platina points, 
Holder, one So dusen Test aaeee and Rack, and upw —8 of 40 other 
pieces of Apparatus, al 

Illustrated Catalogues of a Chemical Apparatus and Pure 
Tests, &c., with prices forwarded by post, free, on application. 


HE NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS, 
Collodio-iodide of Silver, Pyrogallic Aka, ond every other 
Chemical and Material for the various Photogra; 
See THORNTHW SITE'S ty ey to PHOTOGRAPHY. Third 
Edition, just published, 1s. 6d. ; post, 28. 
Horne, Thornthwaite & Wood, “Opticians, &c., 123 and 121, New- 


. jon. 





pe of the other Great ay The Etchings. — 
orks of Mare Antonio 5. Sen, Se Ostade, Berg 
Hollar, Van Dyck ; Five ngray vings ‘after Rubens» 
Heow sige See Collection: of the Right Hon. 
e al roofs ; and some scarce 
Further notice will be given. Works 





Ten Days’ Sale of Pictures, Books, Musical Instruments, fy, 
ESSRS. DEBENHAM & STORR will SELL 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 
on MONDAY, A pril 5, and several allowing says (Good 
= Leaner excepted) at aa many thot olumes of 
Miscellaneous Sub; ; Gall and Cabinet Pain tinting tl 
and Water Colours, o qrenb ment t, 
Barretts Teniers, D. Vernet Landseer 
Ibbetson Morlan Bloemerts Turner 
O’Connor Velasquez W: 
gany Cases, Pte fet makers Double an a'sinrle ‘4 
makers— Double an: le Acti 
A Erat, Schwieso. and Biazdell— Fle Bi Aton ay 
iolins, . Sevres and Dresden China Ornaments, Camm 





HE NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS. 
J. B. HOCKIN & CO., Operative Chemists, 289, Gene, 
lanufacture Pyrogallic Acid, Proto-N spate of a, Oe and fo. 4 
hemicals and apparatus used in this and the D: 
Agents for ARCHER'S IODIZED COLLO ION aud TM: 
PROVED CAMERA, which enable views to be taken without the 
aid of a dark Chamber. 


\ AYALL’S ag ee el Sl POR- 
West Strand (Lowther Arcade). 
Mr. MAY rr ic he M4, inspect his extensive collec- 
tion of PORTRAITS of E T MEN, Panoramas of Nia- 
ara, Stereoscopic Views of Shee the Exhibition, and every other 
nprovemant, Collodion and Albumen Specimens on view. 
Observe the Name over the door ; and at Argyle-place, Regentst. 


R. CLAUDET’S STEREOSCOPIC 
DAGUERKREOTYPE PORTRAITS, —— PS & VIEWS, 
107, Regent-street, Quad near Vigo-sti rect — These wonderful 
new productions, which excites such admiration, have been with 
racious rmission submitted by Mr. Olaudet to Her Majesty and 
Prince Albert, to the Emperor of Russia, have been exhibited at 
the Koyal Society and Royal Institution. To Prof. Wheatstone is 
due the invention of the Stereoscope, founded on his splendid dis- 
covery of the principle of binocular vision, and to Sir David 
Brewster the ingenious form of the instrument which has rendered 
it so popular and useful in its application to Photography. No 
words can convey an idea of the marvellous effect of these portraits 
and groups; when examined with the Stereoscope they are no 
longer. flat pictures, but they appear solid and real tangible models, 
when coloured they are life itself. The Stereoscopic views o: 
the Great Exhibition, which may be had in sets of four, present 
the most complete illusion < actuality, distance and relief. Ste- 
reoscopic and other Po: its are taken daily, and improved 
Stereoscopes can be had at Mr. Claudet’s Photographic Establish- 
ment, 107, Regent-street, Quadrant, near Vigo-street. 


QTEREOSCOPES, 1s. Gd. each, , 28.5 
2  Dissolving Views, Apparatus for Public and Private Exhi- 
bitions, Painting, Chromatrope, and Moveable Figures for the 
same ; Oxy- aren and Table Microscope; Air Pump; Elec- 
trical'and Electrc yt co caren Working Models of Steam 
Engines, &c. Illustrated — rT , with prices attached to each 
article, and likewise Sheen of different sets of Apparatus, ls. ; 

er oy le ae 8 3d.—Cuanes W. Coutins, Royal Polytechnic Institu- 
ion, Lon 


HE PSEUDOSCOPE.—This new Instrument 
of Professor Wheatstone’s, which produces such novel and 
curious optical effects vy solid objects when viewed by ite aid, and 
illustrates the theory of the “ conversion of relief” of such 
is now constru ATKINS & HILL, and is ready for sale 
at 5, Charing-cross. Some of t! the most remarkab! lusions occa- 
sioned by this ~~ are described in the Atheneum of the 
anuary, 1 
H. also construct all ny! ~~ forms an te £ vee: 
stone’s St be had in 
sets without the instrument. 
Will shortly be published, a new Illustrated Fs of 
Opts ical Instruments. Price 6d. 


Sales by Auction. 
Miscellaneous Collection of Apparatus, Specimens of Natural 
History and Curiosities. 
M*i J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
a o, at his Great street, Corempence 


























Room, 38, King~ en ot 
ind Avett. ot at Bie 1 o'clock, a small Col ion oO! 


on FR 
exotic LEPIDOPT RA, 3 OMOLOGICAL CABINET 
Rosewood ; Birds one tuhinelst in cases; Minerals and F: o 
Oxyhydrogen M Lantern (5-inch lens): a = 
+See a Mic 


roscope; Goniometer; iting aa St 
Coin h Cabinets Coins, Diamond Ring a. | Gold 
Waveney ngravings, Books, large glazed Case, and ry miscel- 
enon articles. 

May be viewed the day prior and Catalogucs hal. 





son . ee and Busts, Carvings in Lyo: 
interesting Property. - — 


Important Collection of Valuable and Interesting Antigui- 
ties, Illuminated Missals, Fine Carvings, Capital Modem 
Plate, §c. 


MESES. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHX 
WILKINSON, 
Auctioneers of 


of Li rary property & and Works illustrative of 
Arts, will SELL b; CTL ian thats loupe’, Welli —_ 


Strand, on MON AY, oe Sth < £\~- and two followmaans 
o'clock isely, imports aluable A 
INTERESTING. ‘NTIO ITLES, : eecns boas 
mens of Greek, Etruscan and fating ion 
binations of stedliar: Greek, Beaman and Rares ian Bronzes, indué 
ing the Figure of an Archer (found in Queen-street, ar Brace 
ous of - value, and of a high class of ancient art; 
ases and Antiquities, comprising some tiful 
Gold; a ay Missals and Hore ; putinees Gems, set in Gall 
as Rings ; Stained Glass, Carvings in Wood, and some in 
Irish Mntiquities, ewe Property of the ir Dr. Neli 
comprising some pecimens of Gold and Silver 
Also, a ‘Small: Collection of Capital Modern Plate. 
be viewed Friday and Saturday men = Catehegpetat 
(if in ne Country, on receipt of six postage stam 


Modern Books, ‘‘ The St. Martin's Subscription Library; 
Ranges of Book-Cases, and other Library Furniture. 


phate & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite 
Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, to. Piccadilly, on MON DAY, March 29, and twof 
days, the BOOKS of The St. Martin’s Subscription Library, 
consisting of Modern Works, Novels, History, Voyages, 
Treva and Works in Genera! Literature. 
= will be sent on application; if in the country, © 
receipt of four stamps. 


Curious and Rare Books. 


pe Sado & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite 
AU CTION, at their Gri 

my 191, Piccadilly on ME i and following Di, 

. ‘SELECTION of comprising many cut 

inter ten im <r various ¢: Theokg. 

History, Pore no Specimens from the Aldine Press, Amen 

History, Treatises on Trade and Commerce, Bibliography, Peo 
Poetry, Dramatic Literature, &c. 

Catalogues will be — ye on application ; if in the country 

receipt of four stamps. 














In Bankruptcy. 
SHARPE'S AUCTION ROOMS, ANGLESEA-STREST. 
Stereotype Plates and Copyrights. 


In the Matter of Jonw | O BE SOLD by Aut 
Cummine and CLEMENT TION, by the Direction Bul 
Punsowes, Bankrupts; | Honours the Commissioners yi 
And in the Matter of 2) 

bey = 

BROKE, & 


School Books, as specified in Catal 
ary best and ment approved Editions of 
Works.—Sale to commence at 1 o'clock 
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RO. ae Trade Assia 





BERT 
ROBERT 
10, Mountra 
Publishers Fe intending Fesdiagws can — a 
forwarded to -—s °° r sense 
H. LEWIS, a 31, Angi 
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mo PARENTS and GUARDIANS—A 
7 CHEMIST and DRUGGIST has a VACANCY for an intel- 
figent Youth as AP. 


PRENTICE, where, in addition to a com- 
home, he = 1 have every advan of learning a first-c 
= particulars app! 
gireet, Bath. Bath. 


pply to Mr. R. D. Commans, 11, George- 
Porn BAROMETER. — Messrs. 


THE ATHENAUM 


KELLY'S CLASSICAL LIBRAR 
Of LITERAL ENGLISH PROSE TRANSLATIONS, Vol. VIL 


VY IRGIL'S ZENEID, (Books | I. to VI.) Trans- 
lated literally into lish Prose. H. OWGAN, wey 
Ex Schol. and Sen. Classical Mod. Trin. cal Dublin. 12mo. 1s. 


The previous Volumes are— 
GALLUST (C. C.), (the Histories of). Translated 
by H. OWGAN,. 2s. 


ERODOTUS, Book I. (C110). 
H. OWGAN. 1a, 6d. 


HERODOTUS, Book II. (Evrerre.) Translated 
by W. LEWERS. 23. 
ICERO on Otp AGE and FRIENDsHIP. 
lated by W. LEWERS. 1s. 6d. 
ACITUS (the Gemmeny and Agricola). 
lated by H. OWGA 


UCRETIUS, Book 1. 
GAN. 28. 


339 


rP HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No.CLXXX., 
will be published on TUESDAY, April 6th. 











fi 


Contents : 
L. SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 
II. HORACE WALPOLE’S GARLAND. 
IIL. DIARY OF GENERAL PATRICK GORDON. 
IV. RECENT EPICS. 
V. COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 
VL. BOHEMIAN EMBASSY TO ENGLAND, &c., 1466. 
VII. CANNON, MUSKET, AND RIFLE. 
VIII. CALIFORNIA versus FREE TRADE. 
IX. GEORGE IIl.—GRENVILLE AND ROCKINGHAM 
PAPERS: LORD MAHON’S HISTORY, Vols. V. & VI 
X. LAMARTINE’S HISTORY OF THE RESTORATION. 
XI. LORD JOHN RUSSELL any THE EARL OF DERBY. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Murray's Railway Reading: 


Containing Works of Sounp Inrormation and Innocent AMUSE- 
MENT, large dable Type, suited for atu CLasses oF 


READERS. 
Already Published :— 
MUSIC, AND DRESS. 1s. 
LITERARY ESSAYS from “THE TIMES.” 
4s. 
NIMROD ON THE CHASE. 1s. 


LAYARD’S ACCOUNT OF NINEVEH. 
LIFE OF THEODORE HOOK. 1s. 


82 
&. 
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W. HARRIS & SON, 50, High Holborn Mg of Brownlow- 


nstru: ers, &c.. 
NEW PATENT COMPENSATING PORT. 
ETE VY ~ tiveness, and small size 
y recommend it to the Naval and other scientific 
and all Travellers. It cannot be injured even if 
pside down, and is sufliciently small for the 


ood 


fi] 


Translated by 


SS 
Bray 





NOTICE OF REMOVAL.—DIURNAL RE 
re Ppatural light difased in dark laces, ‘The 
reet, where all applications should be 

ONS. CHAPPUIS 


Trans- 


i 





bas been REMOVED from Tavistock-street TO 
Leadenhall-st: 
tee’s sole representative, 
rers’ Agent. 


| 


Trans- 





ss 
= 
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Translated by R. Mon- 


Others in Preparation. 
Dublin: W. B. Kelly; London, Simpkin & Co.; 
Oliver & Boyd ; Glasgow, Griffin & Co. 


EONAR & PEIRCE, 
apes s TRADE SALE AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, U.S. 
The Bos ign Beck TeneeSaies iL - _ ric in a 

, Consignmen which, an e regu ar Weekly 
04 Nor acks‘or Literary Property, Engravings, &c., 
are respectfully solicited. 


WAM TEGG & CO.’S CATALOGUE 
of erasDenD Nat nay in witen Sontoente of of 
ng red Troe! & Co. 85, Queen strect, far cae. 


S. 


ik 


Edinburgh, 
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NEW SUBSCRIPTION ISSUE OF REV. THOMAS SCOTT'S 
COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY BIBLE. 
Is Six Vous., Quarto, 
24, Paternoster-row, London, March 1, 1852. 
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MABSHALL’ - eee es. 
EDGEWARE-ROAD. 
LL the NEW BOOKS of the present Season 
can be obtained in succession at this Library by Subscribers 
of One Guinea per Annum. Country and Family yet wae 
Two to Sx Guineas per Annum. Book Societies according to 


& For 


ent. 
ist tof New Books and particulars, apply to Wittiam Mar- 
SHALL, 21, Edgware-road Park. 


, near Hyde 





NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

UDIES sELEOr LIBRARY is REMOVED 
from Kt ing-street, to 510, NEW OXFORD- 
STREET, and do, ORE SEUM-STREET, BLOOMSBURY, with 
improved ai —, = greatly increased supplies of NEW 
CHOICE BO BOOK per Fong Subscription, One Guinea per 
Annum; First-Class Country Subscription, Two Guineas and 
upwards, according to the number of Volumes required. —For 
Prospectuses apply to Cuarntes Epwarp Mvcopie, 510, New Oxford- 
street. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
yReém FIFTY to TWO HUNDRED COPIES 


f each of the following WORKS are in circulation at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 510,NEW OXFORD-STREET, 
and #0, MUSEU M-STREET, REMOVED from 28, Up oer King- 
treet, Bloomsbury-square : Memoirs of Niebuhr, Lord Jeffrey, 
arah M. Fuller, Bickersteth, Chalmers, Lord George Bentinck, 

terling, Wordsworth, Southey. &c.—Mitford’s Personal Recollec- 
tions— ~fiead's Paris in 1851—Stephens’s Lectures on France— 
] eashing it i in the Bush—Lavengro—Richardson’s Boat Voyage— 
exico—Edwardes’s Punjab—Kuskin’s Stones of Venice 
—Kavenscliffe—The Head of the Family—Adrian—The Student's 
Wife— Mrs. Matthews—John prayeen— The School for Fathers; 
and every other good New Wo: 
Single Dabsription One Guinea per Annum. 
First-Class —— Subscription, Two Guineas and upwards, 
to the number of Volumes required. 
Prospectuses a be obtained, post-free, on application. 
_Caarves Epwarp Mcpie,510, New Oxford-street. — 


ECONOMIC LIBRARY and READING-ROOM, 
97, LAMB’S CONDUIT-STREET. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION. 
FIRST CLASS—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
SECOND CLASS—FIFTEEN SHILLINGS PER ANNUM. 
The Standard Collection already exceeds 30,000 Volumes in 
every department of Literature. 
All the New Works are added in the utmost profusion. 


FAMILY SUBSCRIPTION. 
FIRST CLASS—-TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
SECOND CLASS—il. 103, PER ANNUM. 
Prospectuses gratis. 
Tomas Orvisu, Librarian, 27, Lamb's Conduit-street. 
THE READING-ROOM IS OPEN FREE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


HREE THOUSAND BOOKS in all Depart- 

ments of Literature will be found in the First Quarterly 
Part for 1852 of MILLER’S LONDON LIBRARIAN, ready this 
day and forwarded (pos free on receipt of four penny postage 
stamps), to all applications. Also, the current number for March 
just published, gratis as usual to k-buyers. 


____Jouw Miuuen, $, Chandos-strect, Tea flgur-square. 








SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS TO LIBRARIES. 


HE disappointment of the Single Subscriptions 
to Libraries of Owe Guinea a Year lately introduced, is that 
they allow only one volume at a time, and the uneertainty of 
setting the next until the first is forgotten. AT BULL'S 
IBICARY ron aie NEW WORKS are furnished complete. The 
Bubseri wiptions uated on most economical scale, and at 
3 2 Lot he ei year r the pone ey Hew Books are div ided among the 





so that each may reeeive two guineas’ worth 
tis to keep. me {Ls NEW LIBRARY CIRCULAR, with 
erms sent pos 


, to order inclosing two stamps, addressed 
Messrs. Buti Pe Con 19. ¥ 


Holles-street. 





duit-street, H. 
HE NEW and STANDARD WORKS may 


ned for ‘im in any quantity at the BRITISH and 

FOREIGN PUBLIC IBRARY Younduit t-street, Haneverequnrs, 
he t aes mmodations afforded by this extensive 
rey Li a ase new on a G available in rhea | oat 
in the Metropo! y arrangements wit: e 

Tailroads, a-venele, and the reduced postage. Catalogues and 


uipeary Danes colonies 
a free) on application to Messrs. 
sir rr paiene, omer ama 
\ e Of un opies of New Works withdrawn 
trom the ¢ Library, at very reduced pri 








A) ERTHEIM & MACINTOSH, having. ve- 
cently purchased the entire Copyright, 8 Stereot: lates, 
Mops, Engravings, &c., of the ~*~ Rev MAS SCO iis —- 
TARY on the HOLY BIBLE, in Six Vols. 4to. 
lished by Messrs. pth ay ole and Nisbet), would XT 
call attention to their intention of offering for a short time— 


THIS GREAT MODERN COMMENTARY 
ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, 


on terms far more advantageous than those to which any other 
work of a similar character has hitherto approximated. 

To furnish even a brief enumeration of the various testimonies 
which at different periods have been accorded to the surpassing 
excellence of this invaluable Commentary, not only by the Clergy, 
but by Nonconformist Ministers, would far exceed the limits of an 
ordinary announcement; and as the value of this Edition (in six 
Vols. 4to.) is so widely known, they deem it unnecessary to do 
more than direct especial attention to the highly important fact, 
that the whole of the Critical and Explanatory Notes, with the 
Practical Reflections, and the other important ports of this work, 
underwent the Author's careful revision ; and that he was engage d 
for about Ten years in preparing an Edition which should be 
the standard of the work as long as it might exist. 

This is Edition now offered to the public on the subjoined 
terms , and is the only one that has, or can have, the benefit = 
these final Additions and Emendations. The extent of these m 
be judged from the fact that wowness < FOUR HUNDRED 
PAGES oF Letrer-press werk ADDE and as they consist 
chiefly of Critical Remarks, their vee to the Biblical stu- 
dent is at once apparent. 

he Prerace to the entire work contains an elaborate and com- 
pendious view of the evidences that the Holy Scriptures, and every 
part of them, as they stand in the present version of the Bible, 
were given by inspiration of Go 

Prefixed to each Book, both in the Old and New Testament, is an 
Introduction or statement of its purport and intent; and’ there 
are also copious Margiual References, with various Tables, and a 
Chronological Index. 

To the above has also been added a copious TOPICAL INDEX, 
which places the whole contents of the work before the Student ; 
and, conten its other uses, will be found of essential service in the 
selection of Subjects, or for the elucidation of the doctrines and 
statements of Holy Scripture. 

here are also Frrtren Maps of the best description, and Srxry- 
wine Itiustrations of Scripture Incident and Scenery, which 
were engraved at an expense of nearly Two Tnovsanp Pounps. 

The price at which it was originally published was E1cut 
juixeas, This was subsequently reduced to Six Guineas, and 
about two years since it was offered by subscription at THREE 
GUINEAS. 

The whole of the copies so offered were quickly subscribed for, 
and numerous inquiries being still made for the Work by parties 
who were unable to embrace the former opportunity, or who have 
since become acquainted with its value, the Proprietors have deter- 
mined upon opening—once Mone—another Subscription List, on 
similar terms,—namely, 


THREE GUINEAS per Copy. 

At this unprecedented low rate they guarantee to deliver a copy 
of this Work, coMPLETE IN ALL RESPECTS, new, on good paper, and 
neatly bound in cloth, with all the Maps and Engravings. They 
can confidently affirm, that such a Work at so small a price is one 
quite without a parallel, and could only now be offered but by the 
combination of the economy in production, and the issue of a 
large number by ‘Subscriptio ion, 

*y* IMMEDIATELY AFTER THIS ScBscripTION List 1s CLOSED, 
THE PRICE WILL BE RAISED; AS IT WILL BE IMPOSSIBLE TO SUPPLY 
THE Book IN THE ORDINARY WAY AT SO SMALL A PRICE 

Persons desirous of availing themselves of this offer are re- 
quested to transmit their names, before the 20th day of May, 1852, 
to Werturem & Macrntosu, 24, Paternoster-row, accompanied 
with the sum of Ten SHILLINGS per copy, as part payment, and as 
a guarantee to the Proprietorsthat all "me will be taken up when 
this Subscription Edition is ready. e@ remainder of the Sub- 
scription to be paid on the veliammen! being ready for delivery. As 
THE COPIES WILL BE DELIVERED IN THE ORDER IN wHich Svn- 
SCRIBERS’ NAMES ARE RECEIVED, IMMEDIATE APPLICATION IS RE- 

SPECTFULLY REQUESTED, 

As this Advertisement will probably be read by many who pos- 
sess the Volumes, the Proprietors beg the favour of this offer bein 
made known to any friends to whom it may be serviceable ; an 
should any be desirous of kindly assisting in the diffusion of this 
Subscription Issue, Prospectuses may be obtained on application 
to the Publishers, by letter or otherwise, 

To Parents, jians, and others taking an interest in the 
rising generation, the Proprietors would point out this great Com- 
oc bay thus offered at a small cost, as a most eligible Birth-day 
or Marriage Present. 


Subscribers’ Names must be sent before the 20th of May, accom- 

anied with Post-office Order for Ten Shillings, made payable to 

erntuEem & Macintosn, 24, Paternoster-row, who will return a 
Receipt properly numbe' 

The Books are ex to be read 
and will be delivered in town free 0! 
such means as the Subscribers shall direct, 
the Proprietors. 


pe in the ome of this year ; 
carri in the country by 
ut not at the cost of 
WERTHEIM & MACINTOSH, 
24, Paternoster-row, London. 





MAHON’S HISTORY of the “ FORTY-FIVE.” 
38. 


NIMROD ON THE ROAD. 
JAMES’ FABLES OF A®SOP. 
28. 6d, 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 1s. 
DEEDS OF NAVAL DARING. 
THE HONEY BEEF. 1s. 

NIMROD ON THE TURF. 1s. 6d. 


ls. 
100 Woodents. 


2s. 6d, 


Shortly :-— 
A JOURNEY TO KATMANDHU, (Capital 
of Nepaul,) and “the CAMP of JUNG BAHADER; "including a 
outPiiAN EPAULESE AMBASSADOR AT Home. By LAURENCE 
0 HLS 


* A series of aese and healthy publications."—Athenew 
be “he mixed character of the series is a good feature, and a carried 
out with vigour and discernment.”— Christian Renvembrancer. 
— new series, destined to occupy a very distinguished position.” 


“Mr. Murray has deserved well of the travelling community.” 
— Observer. 

“ Books at once cheap and good.”— Economist. 

“We heartily wish this new undertaking success.”"—Morning 


Herald, 
hn s Murmy. Albemarle-stree 
And to be obtained at all Booksellers and Railway 8 Stations, 


LEBAHN’S WORKS 


--——— - 
Fourth Stereotype Edition, price &.; with Key, 10s. 6d. 
German in One Volume. Containing—A 


Grammar; Exercises; Undine, a Tale by Fouqué, with 


mat Vocabulary of 4,500 Words synonymous in Saoanen and 
n 


Practice in German. Adapted for Self-In- 
struction ; containing the First Three Chapters of Undine, 
with a literal Interlinear Translation, and copious Notes. 


‘ice 68. 6d. 

The Self-Instructor in German. Con- 
taining—I. Den Muruwit.ice (The Wag), a Comedy, in Five 
Acts, by Korzesur. Il. Den Nerre ats OnkeL, a Comedy, 
in Three Acts, by Scmitter. With a Vocabulary and Notes. 

‘ Price 38. 6d. 

A First German Reading-Book. baie 
taining— Das Tauscnen (the Dove), a Tale for —~ | 
Cu. Scumip. With an Introductory Grammar,and a 
lary, containing every Word occurring in the Text. 

Price 3s. 6d. 

Eichenfels, and Dialogues; In What 
Manner Henry came to the Knowledge of oa a Tale, by 
Ca. Soma. With 
containing the aan.” wenn AG 


Peter Schlemihl ; ae “the Shadowless Man. 


By Cuamisso, Witha Veeabulary and Copious Notes. 





Egmont: a Tragedy, | + Five Acts, by GorTHE. 
ulary. 


With a complete Vocab 
Undine: 
Price 38. 6d. 
Wilhelm Tell: a Drama, in Five Acts, by 


ScniLuer. wah conuetste Voeabulary 
About 250 commendatory Notices on the 
above Works have appeared. 


Sold by all Booksellers; and at Mr. Lenanx’s Class Rooms, 
1, Annett’s-crescen! s-crescent, Lower-road, Islit Islington. 


MR. FALCK-LEBAHN 
Receives Classes and Private Pupils at 
1, Annett’s-crescent, Islington ; 
12, Norland-square, Notting Hill; 
and attends Students at their own Resi- 
dences. 


Price 3s. 6d. ’ 
a Tale, by Fouqué. With Notes. 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—The MEETING an- 

nounced for TUESDAY NEXT, the 30th inst., at the Crystal 
Palace, will be that of a GENERA L COMMIT TEE, now form- 
ing to concert preliminary Measures for the Preservation of the 
Building ; and the attendai ce of all Gentlemen disposed to act on 
that Cominittee, and favourable to its objects,is requested. The 
Mecting is convened af. JIN ROBB af Wathen, 

JOHN M. DE *} Hon. Secs. 
Committee Rooms, Oy stal Pal: 
March 26, 1652. 


ICHA RDS’S PRINTING-OFFICE, 
T. MARTIN’S-LANE.—This Business is carricd on 
for the 1 benefit of the Wipow and Fairy of Mr. Cuarces 
Ricnarps, the late Proprietor, in the same Premises where it has 
deen ‘established for upyerse of thirty years, and in no other place. 
—All descriptions of Printing, Letter-press, Copper-plate, and 
Lithographic, executed with neatness and expedition, and at 
moderate prices. Every facility given to Authors who may — 
to contract for their own Printing.—Estimates forwarded to al 
parts of the country, 
Office of * Richards’s Daily Remembrancer. , 
ust published 
AMERICA and the AMERICAN CHURCH. 
By the Rev. HENRY ¢ CASWALL, M.A., Vicar of Fighe. 
dean, Wiltshire, Author of ‘The City of the Mormons,’ ae. and 
during Fourteen Years in the Service of the Church in om Jnited 
States and Canada. Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, price 78 
In this Edition the personal narrative of the Author is fo coneider- 
ably enlarged, and brought down to the year 1842—the epee EY of 
e American Church continued to the present time—the me 
ef Synedical Action in America minutely ——— and the ad- 
vantages and defects of the system impartially s 
“ Full of important information as to the fae condition of 
the American and our own North American Churches, and con- 
tains most valuable statistics concerning both, completed to the 
end of the oo, 1851."— Colonial Church Chron 
London: J. & C. Mozley, 6, P Paternoster- row. 


" MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS FOR LONDON. 
With a Clue Map and Plans, 16mo. 58. strongly bound. 
N ODERN LONDON;; or, Lonpon As IT Is: 
Being » Complete Guide for Stran ers and Visitors to all 
Places and Obj te Cj Interest in the Metropolis. By PETER 
CUNNINGHA " 
"—T 








hird Edition, in 8vo. cloth. price 
HE METHOD of the DIVINE *GOVERN- 
MENT, puvascal, and MOR. 
"B Rev. —— MCOSH, L.L.D 
ueen’s College, Belfast. 
impkin, Marshall & Co. 


Professor of ie 


ic AD 
caiea & Enon, Bainbuvete” 





published, in fcap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
IFE of DR. JOHN REID, Professor of Ana- 
ony in the University of St. Andrews. , By GEORGE WIL- 
SON, M.D. Author of the‘ Life of Cavendish. 
ee & Knox, Edinburgh. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





This day, price One Shilling, 
IMOLEON: a Romantic Feaged y of Classic 
Times. By R. W. JAMESON, Esq 
Author of * Nimrod,”&c. 
orbes & Wilson, 92, Priuces-strect, Edinburgh ; and sold by 
Robert B. Blackader, 13, Paternoster-ro 
Now ready, = ia = ~~, —_- price he. 6d. the Sormnet Yeries 
fof § o XIV. inclusi re 
HE JOURNA of SACRED LITE *RATURE. 
Edited by JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.S.A. 
*x* As the work will now be made up into complete Sets, imme- 
diate application should be made for odd Numbers. 
B. * Also, on the 31st of March, price 5s. ; by post, 
No. IIT. New Series of the JOURNAL of 
pAcnED ae ATURE. Edited by the Rev. JOHN KITTO, 


D.D. F. 
Contents. 

1. Romanism as It Is. Elijah's Coming. 
2. Gregory of Nazianzum, 8 The Last lessings of Jacob. 
3. The Rephaim. 9. The E pistle to + ag 
‘ Alford’s Greek Testament. 10, Israel After the 

5. On the Nature ofa Miracle. | 11. Remarks on t , ™ vi 
6 Recent Travels in Palestine. 16—38, ont Rey. xx. 8, 9 

Correspondence, Notices, ke. & 

Robert B. Blackader, 13, Peberneeles-rew 5 ona Samuel Bagster 

& Sons, 15, Paternoster-row 


“New edition, Svo. cloth, price 48, ; or with Hartley's Preface, 58. 
QGWEDEN BORG on H SAVER aad HELL; 
being a Relation of Things Heard an 
SWEDENBORG'S TRUE "CHRISTIAN 
REL LIGION or, the Universal Theology of the New Church: 











- ei ithout a rival ‘for truth, intelligence, and 


“ this excellent little Handbook.”— Examiner. 
Admirably adapted to aid the visitor.”"— Literary Gazette. 
ober hing that is necessary in the way of guidance and 
adv 
“This compost and pendy volume.”—Speelat 
“ A stranger finds himself, after an hour’ setudy, complete master 
of this vast Metropolis.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
Also, with 300 Woodcuts, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK to the ANTIQUITI ES in the 
= MUSEUM. By W. 8S. W. VAUX, F.S.A 
resent volume will be of inestimable service to all visitors 
to ‘that $ Separtment of the Museum of which it » Sante 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





TO POSSESSORS OF MANUSCRIPTS DESIROUS OF 
PUBLISHING. 


Now ready, in &vo. 4 ¥ 
ELECT SPECIMENS of PRINTING, in 
HISTORY, DIVINITY, BIOGRAPHY, TRAVELS, 
NOVELS, POETRY, the DRAMA, PAMPHLETS, &c., for the 
assistance of Authors in the pomennyen s of their Works for Publi- 
cation, sent post free to orders enclosing two stamps, addressed 
__ Messrs. Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


NEW Rabson» BY eal — 
w ready at all the Libra 
(CONFESSIONS of COUNTRY “QUARTERS. 
By CAPTAIN KNOX, Author of * Hard-ness,’ &c. 

‘More entertaining confessions than these we have not often 
read. We could justify our epmeeentation of this wise and merry 
novel from almost every page.”—-A 

“It reminds = of the mer and humorous sketches of Max- 


well.”—Britunni 


Mr. LODGE’S PEERAGE for 1852, corrected 
by be | Nobility to the latest date, with the Arms beautifully en- 
grayed, 





Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


jody of Divinity. With Indexes, 914 pages 8vo. cloth, 
108, 6d. 


SWEDENBORG’ J APOCALYPSE RE- 
VEALED. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, p 128. 

Sold for the Society for Printing and Etities the Werks of 
Swedenborg, (instituted in 1810,) and sent carriage free, by W. 
Newbery, 6, King-street, Holborn. 

This day is published, Vol. I. price 4s. cloth boar boards, 
ustrated with Forty Engravi 
HE SCOTTISH PROTESTANT, 
edited by J AMES GIBSON, M.A., Minister of Free King- 
ston Church, Glasgow 

@@ It is no exaggeration to assert of this Volume, that there 
never was such a mass of clear evidence and convincing Scripture 
argument brought to bear upon the pernicious principles and de- 
moralising practices of the Church of Rome. It forma, without 
exception, t. text-book on Popery that has yet appeared, and all 
who desire to be prepared fully to meet the subtleties, and success- 
ieiy to — the sophistries, of, that “Child of the Devil, - 

he Man of Sin,” must possess * The Scottish Protestant’ for 


Sune 
Glasgow: W. R. M‘Phun, Publisher; John Menzies, Edin- 

pare 5 i J. Nisbet & Co. » and Geo. Vickers, London; sold by all 
ouksellers, 





HE ARCTIC NEWS,” dedicated, by per- 
mission, to the Lords of the Admi t 
JOURNAL PUBLISHED ON BOARD Heats Fecal oy 
with namerens —_ med Cueneed Sketches, lustrating E 
© scenes and str 
Winter. ter. Price, neatly bound, 258, ——o 
lant Ackermann & Co. 96, 
Will be ready on the 29 ‘oa 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 
Boek OF COMMON PRAYER;; with y 


wards ee Two THovsanp Scripture References 
one Hi tory f 1 t Litur ~~~ nde 
8 ~e our excellen iturgy, arran a3 
VpAL Panna AGL datlenarasasaes frost 
Dy 8, lorned wil 
pod e legant Engravings. In moroes, 
wa ee Copies - A as Five, for Presents. 


T. K 
* Sacha. 





natory Notes. 


Paternoster-row ; of whom _m: 
SRIVATA ; or, Morning and Sroieg pat  & 
Py ot ea ke Kelly, Paternoster-row ; Simpkin, Marshall & 

Just published, price 3s. 6d. bor 
A & GRAMMAR of the ITALIAN. LANGUAGE 
(in Italian eh En i, 
By J ZZ ay ‘ AMPIN 
e' st 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh’, Simp serena ot iL & Co, London, _ 
This day is IFRS in 2 vols. 8vo. price 30a. a Second Edition of 
HE LIFE of JOHN DUKE of MARLBO 
F wens the’ mA ith geome account of his Contemporaries, and of 
y ARCHIB ALD ALISON, L.L.D., 


"Author of the * History of Europe.’ 
With Portraits and 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 














Just published, price ls. 6d. 
OMCEOPATHY.—A Popular Exposition of 
and Practice. 
J oH NSON, M.B. 
Fecmaty Medical Tutor, Guy’s Hospital. 
Simpkin & Marshall, London : and all Booksellers. 


HE ROMAN ROADS IN ENGLAND, 
With the Ancient and Modern Names attached to each Sta- 
tion upon or near the route. Of a size to bind with a royal OF post 
&vo. volume for reference. To L had of the Supliers only, “ H.” 
103, Guildford-street, Russell-square. Price ls. r 
Al limited same wr is immed 


Lous BLANC, ‘Histoire ,* la Révolution Fran 
< . w. Fh ag berg Tome IIT. av 
ndon : efts, Foreign Bookseller, 15, | 
Delizy & Co. 13, Regent-street ; and Dulau & Co. urlington arcade; 








FREEMASONRY th re 
Pe eople’s Edition,—Sixth Thousan 
RITUAL and ILLUSTRATIONS: of "FREE. 
BAscuny. An Exposé of the Secrets of the Craft, 
= We 4 no idea that Freemasonry was such 
folly and profaneness.”—Christian Goon ae eee 
Sent free, by J. Thorne, Shebbear, Devon, for 21, or in cloth 
= postage stamps.—Prospectus and Notices of the Work for 
m ps. 


London: Partridge & Oakey. 





THE AUTHOR OF MARGARET MAITLAND’S NEW WORK. 


On the Ist of April, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ADAM CRAME, 


OF MOSSCRAY: 


A STORY OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 


By the AUTHOR of 
‘ Passaces in the Lire of Mrs. MARGARET MAITLAND,’ ‘ MERKLAND,’ and ‘CALEB FIELp.’ 


Cotsurn & Co. Publishers, 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 








This day is published, price 2s. illustrated with Frontispiece, 
LAbour STANDS ON GOLDEN FEET; 


or, the Life ofa Veacign Workman. 
DAY STO 


for ommaite AP prentices, Jour neymen, and Masters. 
PEINRIGH ZSCHOKKE. 
London : By Leemsbeidgs & Sons, 5, Paternoster- Tow. 


LENTEN SERMONS. 


EPENTANCE: its Necessity, Nature, and 
Aids. A Course of Lent Sermons. By JOHN JACKSON, 
M.A., Rector of St. James’s, Westminster, and Cha, lain i in Ordi- 
nary ‘to the Queen. “ eos — vo. 38. 6d.; by post, 4s. 
same Auth 
The SINFULNESS of LI TTLE SINS. Fifth 
Edition. 38. 6d. ; by post, 4s. 
“A very earnest and Rercbmen, little volume, suited to all ages 
and claseva,”— English Churchman, 
London: William 192, Piccadilly. 
Just published, fine paper, gilt Bis cloth, price 3s. 
HE LOST SHE or, Bible Boones § in Verse; 
with other Poems. By JAMES WHITTO 
London: James Blackwood, Pate paceman. Ne ainburgh : Ww. 
Whyte & Co. eee And all ‘Bookselle 


Just published, price 38. 6d. 
HE MASTER ENGINEERS and their 
WORKMEN, Three Lectures on the Relations of Capital 
and Labour, delivered by request of the Society for Promotin 
Working Men's Associations, at the Lge Literary and 
Solent 5 lnptitaticn, on the 13th, 20th, and 27th of Laer ey 
1852, Hondo LU Esq. of Lincoln's Inn, 
jon ; youn James Bezer, 183, Fleet-street ; and all ‘Jouk: 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the 
Lape of JAMES and PETER, on Definite Rules of 
Te and an English Ve med the same. By HERMAN 
EINFETTER, Author of {Rules for ‘Ascertaining the Sense 
conveyed in Ancient Seok Manuscripts.’ 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 




















NEW SERIAL WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 


On the 31st of March will be published, price 1s., the Second Monthly Number of 


BL E A K 


H O U S_ &. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY HABLOT K. BROWNE 
To be completed in Twenty MoxtuHty NumseErs, uniform with ‘Davin COPPERFIELD,’ &c. 
Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 








On the 31st of March will be published, the Fourth Number, price 1s. of 


MR. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘HANDLEY CROSS,’ ‘JORROCKS’S JAUNTS,’ &c. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ONE COLOURED ENGRAVING AND NUMEROUS WOODCUTS. By JOHN LEECiL 


SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 





PAXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN. 


On the 3lst will be published, price 2s. 6d., 


Part XXVI. of 


PAXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN. 


By DR. LINDLEY and SIR JOSEPH PAXTON. 
Tilustrated with beautifully Coloured large Plates, and fine Engravings on Wood. 
¥,* The Second Volume, price 1/. 13s. bound in cloth, is now ready. 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
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HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLASSICAL STUDENT, 
(WITH QUESTIONS).  .- 


UNDER THE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENCE AND EDITORSHIP OF THE 


Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


“ The leading characteristic of these Handbooks is their exceeding simplicity, the e t order with which they 
are arranged, the completeness of their details, and the remarkable accuracy and elaborate erudition which they exhibit 
jn every page. They have this further advantage, which it is impossible to over-estimate—that they bring down their 
respective subjects to the very latest period, and present us with the results of the most recent investigations of the critics 
and antiquarians by whom they have been discussed.”—Dublin Review, Oct. 1, 1851. 


I. HANDBOOKS of HISTORY and GEOGRAPHY. From the German of 
Pitz. Trapslated by the Rev. R. B, PAUL. 
1. ANCIENT HISTORY, 6s. 6d. 
2. MEDIAEVAL HISTORY, 4s. 6d. 
3. MODERN HISTORY, 5s. 6d. 


1]. THE ATHENIAN SE AGE, 4s. 
lated by the Rev. R. B, PAUL 
III. GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES, 3s. 6d. l From the Swedish of Boyrsex. Translated from Dr. 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, 3s. Gd. J) Horra’s German version by the Rev. R. B, PAUL. 
HEBREW ANTIQUITIES. By the Rev. Il. Browne, M.A. 4s. 
IV. HANDBOOKS of SYNONYMES. 


1. GREEK SYNONYMES, 6s. 6d. From the French of P1Luon, 
2, LATIN SYNONYMES, 7s. 6d. From the German of Déperueiy, Translated by the Rev. 
H. H. ARNOLD. 


V. HANDBOOKS of VOCABULARY. 


1. GREEK (in the Press). 3. FRENCH, 4s. 6d. 
2. LATIN (in preparation). 4, GERMAN, 4s. 


VI. HANDBOOK of GRECIAN MYTHOLOGY, (with Outline ¢ Eagravings of 


Ancient Statues,) 5s. From the German of Professor STOLL, by the Rey. R. B. PAU 
Rivineotons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 





These Works have been already translated 
into the Swedish and Dutch languages. 


From the German of Wirzscnet. Trans- 





On Monday next, the 29th, 


PANORAMA OF ST. PETERSBURG. 


By J. G. KOHL. 
Price ls.6d. Being Vol. Il. of ““ THE BOOKCASE.” 


AGINCOU RT. 


By G. P. R. JAMES. 
A Double Volume, price 1s. 6d. Being Vol. LXXVI. of ‘“* THE PARLOUR LIBRARY.” 
Simms & M‘Intyreg, London and Belfast. 
Sold by all Booksellers, and at every Railway Station in the Kingdom. 
*,* Complete Lists post free on application. 








ADMIRAL AND GENERAL AT SEA. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


rrr 


On Tuurspay will be published, 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 


NARRATIVES FROM CRIMINAL TRIALS 
IN SCOTLAND. 


By JOHN HILL BURTON, 
Author of ‘The Life of David Hume,’ &c. 


Forming the New Volumes of CoapMAN & HAL L's Series of Original Works. 





Tus Day, post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ROBERT BLAKE: 


In 2 vols. feap. cloth, price I6s. 


THE POEMS AND DRAMAS OF 
JOHN EDMUND READE. 


‘NOW FIRST COLLECTED, with final Revision. 


BASED ON FAMILY AND STATE PAPERS. 
By HEPWORTH DIXON. 
With a Portrait. 


A New and Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. 4to. half bound in 
morocco, price 3/. 12s 


BARONIAL HALLS AND 
PICTURESQUE EDIFICES OF 
ENGLAND. 


“In poems embracing a period of twenty years, Mr. 
Reade has taken themes which task to the utmost the 
faculty divine. His powers are developed more strikingly 
in each successive effort. ‘Italy’ abounds in dignity of 
thought: its pictures, never devoid of grace, at times reach 
sublimity.”—Atheneum. 


** Among poets of our later days, Mr. Reade holds a high 
position. Passages abound in his works which would reflect 


From Drawings made expressly for the work by Harp1nG, | credit on the literature of any period.”—Lilerary Gazette. 


Prout, CATTERMOLE, MULLER, HoLLAND, ALLOM, LAKgR, 
Price, &c., and executed in Lithotint under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. Harpinc; with Letter-press and numerous 
Woodcuts, 





*‘Such high efforts are necessarily destined for a standard 
osition in our enduring literature :—slowly attained it may 
, but certainly.”-—Eclectic Review. 


London: CuapmMan & HALL, 193, Piccadilly, 





NEW WORKS 


AND 


NEW EDITIONS. 


—_¥_>_— 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
WILLIAM JERDAN, 


With his LITERARY, POLITICAL, and SOCIAL REM 
NISCENCES and CORRESPONDENCE DURING THE 
LAST FORTY YEARS, as EDITOR of THE SUN NEWS- 
PAPER (1812—17), aud of THE LITERARY GAZETTE 
(1817-50), in connection with most of the eminent Persons who 
have been distincuished in the past Half Century as States- 
mer, Poets, Authors, Men of Science, and Artists. 

The First Volume, price 5¢., with a Portrait of the Author 
pny by Downer, om | a ‘Painting by Harlowe, will sopeer 
on the First of May, an is complete the Wor 
from 4to 6 volumes, to be published Quarterl ly. ” . - 


Second Edition, with Twenty-three Engravings on — price 14s, 
cloth, gilt edges ; or 268. morocco elegan 


FOOTSTEPS OF OUR LORD AND 
HIS APOSTLES, 


In SYRIA, GREECE. and ITALY. A Succession of Visits 
to, the eenes of New Testament Narrative. By W. H. 


THE NILE BOAT. 


Second Edition. Price 16s. cloth gilt ; 288. morocco gilt. 


GLEANINGS on the OVERLAND 
ROUTE. 


Second Edition. Price 16s. cloth gilt ; 288. morocco elegant. 


FORTY DAY. IN THE DESERT. 


Fourth Edition. 12¢. cloth ; 21s. morocco, 


WALKS ABOUT JERUSALEM. 


New Edition, cloth gilt, 128.; morocco gilt, 218, 


NINEVEH AND PERSEPOLIS: 


An HISTORICAL SKETCH of ANCIENT ASSYRIA and 
PERSIA, with an Soreang of the recent Researches in those 
Countries. By . VAUX, M.A., of the British Mu- 
seum. Third Edition, revised and enlarged, in post Svo., with 
numerous Illustrations. Price 88. bound in cloth; or 17s. 
morocco antique. 


THE CELT, THE ROMAN, AND 
THE SAXON. 


A HISTORY of the EARLY INHABITANTS of BRITA 
dow the CONVERSION of the AN a> SAXONS t : 
CHRISTIANITY. Bastsated wv the Ancient Remaius 
Foe Mt to te by recent researc i THOMAS W RIG _. 

+f tot numerous illustrations Ws F. 

PaiRwoLt, isa. F Shortt 


THE CANADIAN CRUSOES: 


A TALE of the RICE LAKE HUNTING GROUNDS. Ry 
Mrs. - AILL, late Miss Strickland, Author of *The Back 
woods of Canada.’ In fcap. with numerous Mlustrations 

In preparation. 


LOVE A REALITY, NOT 
ROMANCE. 


By Mrs. THOMAS GELDART, Author of * Truth is Every 
Thing, &c. With Illustrations by Gilbert. Price 38. 6d. feap. 
cloth, gilt edges. 


WOMAN,—Her Mission and Her Life, 


From the French of MONOD, by Rev. W. G. BARRETT. Second 
Edition, revised. Price 1s, 6d,, in a neat Pocket Volume. 


YE MAIDEN and MARRIED LIFE 
of MARY POWELL, 


Afterwards MISTRESS MILTON. New =. in post tvo 
with Portrait. Price7s. 6d. anti 
“This is a charming little book ; ; and whether we regard its 
subject, cleverness, or delicacy o' t an to say 
nothing of its type and exthesragny—it is likely to be a — ng 
ceptable present to young or old, be their peculiar taste for religion 
morals, poetry, history, or romance.”— Christian Observer. 





QUEENE PHILIPPA’S GOLDEN 
BOOKE. 


Handsomely bound and gilt, with Illuminations. 


YE HOUSEHOLD OF 
SIR SEOMAS MORE. 


Libellus a M: t an nata, Ch 
inceptus. Guiforns ve , a. Powell.’ 





Artuur HALL, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row ; 
Sold by J, Menzies, Edinburgh; and J. M'Guasnav, Dublin. 
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8, New BURLINGTON-STREET. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Just ready. —_ 


I. VOL. VII. of LIVES of the 
A JOURNEY to ICELAND, and QUEENS of ENGLAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND. 


New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition, embellished with 
TRAVELS in SWEDEN and NORWAY. By IDA Portraits of every Queen, comprising the Life of MARY 
PFEIFFER, Author of ‘ A Voyage Round the World.’ II., Queen Regnant, Consort of William LIL, will be 
Crown 8vo. 12s. [Now ready. ready with the Magazines, March 31. 


13, Great MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


COLBURN & CQ.’S 
NEW WORKS. 


N.B. One more volume will complete the work. 
Il. 


CORNEILLE and HIS TIMES. 


By M. GULZOT. Post 8vo. 


BURKE’S PEERAGE and 
BARONETAGE for 1852. New Edition. Revised and 
Corrected throughout to the Present Time from the 
Personal Communications of the Nobility, &c. In | large 
vol. royal 8vu. comprising as much matter as twenty 
ordinary volumes, with 1,500 Engravings of Arms incor- 
porated with the Text. 38s. bound. 


Ill. 


ALFRED the GREAT, and his 
PLACE in the HISTORY of ENGLAND. By Dr. R. 
PAULL Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq. F.S.A., &c. Demy 8vo. 

(In a few days. 


“This work has long maintained its ground as the best Genea- 
logical and Heraldic Diction 
the amg ~ gee Empire, and 


oes the Peerage and Baro: e of 

e first authority on all questions 
It :y certainly the most ect and 
comprehensive e encyclopedia of personal and national history ever 
given to the public, combining surprising accuracy and important 
information with the greatest clearness, and exhi pe in a con- 
densed and lucid form the lives and achievements of the many 
eminent men who have shed lustre on the rolls of our nobility, 
from the steel-clad barons of Créssy and Agincourt to the heroes o 
Blenheim and Waterloo, The great amount of interesting matter 
relative to the collateral branches renders the work particularly 
valuable. Indeed, there is hardly a name connected with a peer 
or baronet that is not to be found in its pages,”"—G 





Iv. 


The TAGUS and the TIBER; or, 
NOTES of TRAVEL in PORTUGAL, SPAIN, and 
ITALY in 1850—51. By W. E. BAXTER, Esq. 2 | 
vols. post 8vo. 21s. [Now ready. 


v. BURKE?’S LANDED GENTRY 
MEN and WOMEN of FRANCE for 1852, with numerous Additions and Corrections, 


— mn and a separate Index, gratis, containing references to 

in the LAST CENTURY. 3 vols. post 8vo. 3ls. 6d. the names of every person (upwards of 100,000) men- 

[Now ready. tioned. Complete in 2 large vols. 8vo. including the 

Supplement, printed in double columns (equal in quan- 
tity to thirty ordinary volumes), price only 2/. 2s. bd. 

This important national work comprises a Genealogical 

and Heraldic History of the whole of the Landed Gentry of 

Great Britain and Ireland, with particulars of 100,000 per- 

sons connected with them, forming a necessary Companion 

VI. to all Peerages. 
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REVIEWS 


Modern India: a Sketch of the System of Civil 
Government. By — Campbell, Esq., 
Bengal Civil Service. Murray. 

Tux present Charter of the East India Company, 

ted for twenty years in 1834, will expire on 

e 30th of April in the year after next; and 
already the House of Commons, following the 

cedents set on former similar occasions, is 
about to appoint a Committee to consider the 

uestions connected with our Indian policy and 
administration. At the present time, therefore, 
there is a practical use in any discussions which 
are intended to add to our knowledge or to 
correct our prejudices with reference to the 

ple and the government of India. On the 
ast two renewals of the Charter, in 1813 and 

1834, the absorbing topics were of rather a 

European than an Indian complexion. On the 

first of those occasions Parliament had to con- 

sider the grave questions arising out of the 
proposed violation for the first time of that rigid 
monopoly of trade and dominion which had 
prevailed for the preceding seventy years. In 
1834 the questions were still more emphatically 
commercial; for it was then to be settled 
whether or not the East India Company should 
be divested altogether of its commercial cha- 
racter, and be raised or reduced—for there is 
some uncertainty which is the proper word— 
into a corporation wholly political, exercising 
functions more formidable than have ever been 
committed to any other association of private 
persons. Those great controversies are now 
settled, and for ever. The last of the Company's 
supercargoes has disappeared from the factories 
at Canton,—the magnificent fleet of ‘*Com- 
pany’s vessels” which used to traverse, more as 
men-of-war than as merchantmen, the seas and 
oceans between London and Calcutta have been 
worn out or dispersed,—and the trade as well 
as the ey of the East has ceased to flow 
through the house in Leadenhall Street. We 
are now at the end of the first twenty years’ 
experiment that we have tried in governing 

India not more or less as a spice-garden or a 

sugar-plantation, but as an empire of many 

nations:—and we have to ascertain what has 
been the result. 

Mr. Campbell is, much to his credit, among 
the first to assist us in forming a judgment. 
He is a comparatively young civilian on the 
Bengal Establishment; and the book which he 
has now written proves certainly that during the 
time he has been in India he has not confined 
his solicitude or his observation to the mere 
sphere of his duty,—but, like a man of business 
and a philosopher, has thought no fact so small 
as to be worthless and no question so large as to 
forbid an attempt to understand it. Mr. Camp- 
bell’s great strength consists in describing clearly 
and briefly matters of fact of which he has a 
. or at all events an intimate, knowledge. 

hen he leaves this safe and solid ground he 
does not acquit himself so well. His knowledge 
is always of more value than his opinions : and 
his mode of statement is so eminently simple 
and lucid, that those who read his book will 
regret that he should ever permit himself 
to indulge in speculation. His style is quite 

4 model of official composition. “The mean- 

ing is nearly always conveyed in the fewest 

Words,—and those of the most familiar kind. 
18 paragraphs as well as the sentences are 
ort, Every page has a marginal reading ;— 

and wherever statistics are not to be avoided 

they are arranged with remarkable skill and 


a army 
aving the advantage of merits like these, 





the book will obtain many readers, and deserves 
the attention that it will obtain. We have very 
little fault to find with the spirit in which any 
part of it is written, and still less are we dis- 
posed to say that any of the chapters taken as a 
whole convey an essentially false impression of 
the subjects of which they treat. Still, large 
corrections must be made before even Mr. 
Campbell’s book, able and full of information 
as it is, can be received as a fair statement of 
the present condition of our administration and 
of our fellow subjects in India. The descrip- 
tion is in its general character that of a person 
holding party views of a decided character. 
The writer is professionally engaged as a ser- 
vant of the Indian Government,—and it is no 
imputation on Mr. Campbell’s independence to 
say that in many respects he is unable to divest 
himself of professional prejudices. Added to this, 
he must be told that he is not quite free from a 
fault which very much besets Indian civilians 
and officers,—namely, a strong disposition to 
treat as quacks and simpletons everybody who 
has not graduated in their particular circle.— 
His book, however, fairly fulfils its promise. It 
is in the widest sense of the term a sketch—a 
very full and able one—of the civil government 
of India: and it would not be easy to name 
any publication of recent years which on the 
whole lays before the reader in the same com- 
pass so much information on most of the ques- 
tions connected with the present state of that 
country. 

Mr. Campbell holds very singular views on 
several subjects. Among the rest of his opin- 
ions, he thinks that the introduction of a free 
press into India was a mistake, and has been a 





failure,—and that the liberty granted by the last , 
Charter to Europeans to reside and trade in| 


the interior has produced little if any effect, 
the commerce of India not having profited in 
consequence to any great extent. He is—like 


most Bengal civilians—unsparing in his abuse | 


of Lord Ellenborough and Sir Charles Napier. 


eee public servants from slander on the one 
and, it is not permitted to screen them from 
fair and just animadversion on the other. We 
must protect character—not cover incompe- 
tency. We have no hesitation in affirming that 
the public press of India, taken as a whole, has 
fulfilled its mission honourably and well since 
the withdrawal of the censorship. Here and 
there outbursts of scurrility and violence have 
taken place,—but they have presently been dis- 
countenanced and forgotten. And we must recol- 
lect that within the circumscribed limit of Indian 
society, where everybody is perpetually chafin 
at the heat of the weather and bickering with 
his neighbour,—nearly all discussions assume 
a tone of tartness and personality which is 
almost unknown at home. What is called 
‘the society” of Calcutta resembles much the 
population of a passenger ship which has been 
an immoderately long time on its voyage. They 
are tired of each other and of the limits within 
which they are confined,— and they behave 
accordingly. Feeling the force of this fact, 
we have often read with wonder the calm 
and philosophical tone in which the Friend of 
India reviews and discusses at the end of every 
week the events and questions which agitate the 
atmosphere around it; and if we were asked to 
point out any journal which has contributed in 
perhaps the most important degree to elevate 
the character of British Colonial Journalism, 
we should point to the newspaper published, by 
Mr. Marshman, at Serampore. 

Mr. Campbell appears to us to misapprehend 
entirely the effect which has been produced in 
Bengal and other parts of India by the free in- 
troduction of European skill and capital during 
the last twenty years. Does he mean to say 
that if the last charter had continued the old 
policy of excluding all but servants of the 
Company from India, we should have seen the 
immense expansion which has taken place in 
every branch of the external commerce of that 
country ?—Mr. Campbell’s observations on this 


He has an idea that capital is as cheap in the | and some other kindred questions are unsatis- 
Upper Provinces as in England,—and he holds | factory to the extent of being superficial, — 
the doctrine that it is a mistake not to look on | and contrast very unfavourably with the solid 


India, as a whole, as a country which may fairly 
be subjected to substantially the same regimen 
of administration. 

We entirely differ from Mr. Campbell on 
nearly all these points. The press was liberated 
from its previous censorship in 1835, during 
the brief rule of the late Lord (then Sir Charles) 
Metcalfe. The measure gave great offence to 
the Court of Directors; and both they and the 
Board of Control did everything that was pos- 
sible to neutralize the liberty which had been 
given. But the step was a just and wise one,— 
and it has produced the most salutary results. 
The very reasons which have been and are 
urged against its adoption are perhaps the 
strongest which can be pleaded in its defence. 
It is said, that the Indian Government is a go- 
vernment of opinion :—and the answer is, then 
let opinion exert its proper influence through 
the medium of free discussion. It is said fur- 
ther, that representative institutions are impos- 
sible in India, and that the natives under- 
stand no kind of government which is not of 
an absolute character: — then, there is the 
more urgent necessity for the intervention of a 
power which by moral and persuasive means 
will tend to moderate the despotism that we 
are compelled to exercise. But it is argued 
again, that a free press will become licentious 
by libelling public servants when employed in 
carrying out measures unpopular, perhaps, but 
expedient and necessary :—then, let the law 
against sedition take its course. Liberty, not 
licence, is asked for; but while it is sought to 





information contained in other parts of his 
volume.—The disparagement of Lord Ellen- 
borough and of Sir Charles Napier is a weak- 
ness from which his good sense should have 
saved him. We are far from being the ultra 
defenders of either of these distinguished per- 
sons ; but the people of this country are not to 
be persuaded that either Lord Ellenborough 
or Sir Charles Napier was no better than a 
pretending simpleton. 

The notion as to the abundance of capital in 
Bengal is a curious one. Mr. Campbell says that 
the Company’s five per cent. loan bears a pre- 
mium, and he seems to infer from this fact that 
the natural rate of interest in Calcutta is below 
five per cent. There cannot be a greater fallacy. 
The Company’s loans are kept at a high price 
by the constant investment of the accumulated 
savings of the Government servants; and Mr. 
Campbell ought to know that the rates of dis- 
count charged by the Bank of Bengal on bills 
having only three months to run is often ten 
and twelve per cent. per annum. 

During the discussions which are now com- 
mencing on the new charter, it will be a great 
misfortune if a very prominent place be not 
given to what may be called the educational 
and patronage branch of the subject. Mr. 
Campbell has the candour to say, that it has 
often occurred to him that the cadets sent out 
to India would be infinitely improved if the 
colleges at Addiscombe and Haileybury could 
be removed to Cambridge. Under the present 
plan the administration of Indiaisheld by aclique 
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which is so close that it almost amounts to a cor- 
poration—or perhaps a dynasty. Onegeneration 
after another of soldiers and civil servants rises 
up out of the same families—imbibes the same 
traditions—pursues the same studies—and keeps 
alive a certain kind of class doctrine and senti- 
ment which, to say the very least, is suceptible 
of great improvement. At present everything 
is done to render an Indian cadet only half an 
Englishman. Our true policy points in a direc- 
tion exactly opposite. It is our interest and 
our duty to fill the ranks of the Indian services 
with men who carry out with them in the fullest 
extent the progressive ardour of our western 
civilization, — men drawn from every rank 
and station amongst us. Lord Grenville saw 
and felt the necessity of a policy of this nature 
forty years ago; and in his great speech on 
the charter of 1813 he proposed—and we 
must take care now to adopt the suggestion— 
that a certain number of Indian appointments 
should be set apart as prizes to be contended 
for in our great schools and public institutions. 
In adopting this idea, we must give effect to it 
in its spirit. We must take care that the sons 
of the poor as well as of the rich have a chance 
of reaching India as nominees of the Home 
Government. 

The first three chapters of Mr. Campbell’s 
book will probably be found to possess the 
most general interest. In these he gives an 
outline distinguished by great clearness and 
ability of the early history of India, and of its 
social condition at the period of our first con- 
quests. We cannot venture to follow him 
into the wide and interesting questions which 
he raises with reference to the ethnology of 
some of the Indian tribes; but we are sensible 
of the value of the contributions which he has 
made to our knowledge of a large portion of 
the people of Upper India. Take, for instance, 
the following extract from his account of the 
Jats or Jits,—hitherto regarded even by our 
best authorities as a local and insignificant tribe. 


** Elphinstone has entered on the question of the 


origin of the Rajpoots. Tod had shown the proba- 
bility of their western origin, and supposes them to 
be Scythians. Elphinstone admits that there is 
ground for supposing that some people emigrated 
into India. He speaks of the Jits or Jats as an 
inferior race in the Punjab, different from the Jats,a 
‘local tribe near Agra.’ Assuredly the Jats are not 
a local tribe near Agra, but a far extended people 
such as I have described. The Jat chiefs of Bhurt- 
pore, &c. intermarry with the Sikh chiefs of Sirhind, 
and they again with the Manjha Sikhs; and the 
people, far from being local to Agra, and occupying 
an inferior position in the Punjab, are spread over 
the whole intermediate distance, and are the dominant 
population of the greater part of the Punjab. In 
the farther Punjab and in Scinde the Mohammedan 
Jats are a scattered and deteriorated race; but I have 
made repeated inquiries, and never could discover that 
they are any separate people. The Jats are, as I have 
explained, in all essential characteristics, of the same 
family as the Rajpoots: they are but successive 
waves from the same source. The story of the descent 
of the Rajpoots from Khatree fathers and Soodra 
mothers was probably invented to justify their ad- 
mission into the Hindoo orders; the more, as they 
have perhaps absorbed and incorporated the Khatrees. 
But a great people was never formed from a mere 
illicit connection of this kind. ‘ Scythians’ is a wide 
word, and the Rajpoots and Jats are certainly not 
the Mongol nomads described by Elphinstone ; they 
are neither Mongol nor nomad. I make no doubt 
that they are of the same great races which overran 
and peopled Europe, and which are known to us as 
Germanic. There is a great similarity in many of 
their customs and institutions to the ancient Germans 
as described by Tacitus. Their political system, 
their leaders of limited authority, their capacity as 
infantry rather than cavalry soldiers, their agriculture, 
the constitution of their village communities, the 





¢ommon right to common lands and distribution of 


it according to shares, the compensation of homicides 
by transfer of land, the exclusion of females from 
succession, the burning of dead bodies—all are points 
common to the two races. * * Kemble particularly 
marks the most notable points of the German cha- 
racter as distinguishing them from Celts, Scythians, 
Arabs, and all others, and in all these points their 
identity with the Indian tribes is perfect. I have 
reserved for the next chapter a more particular 
account of the village community, and have not 
space to give it in great detail, but no one can peruse 
a full description of such a community and then 
Kemble’s account of the ‘Mark’ without being 
satisfied that the resemblance is much more than 
accidental. The settlement of cognate families in a 
body—their peculiar constitution—their agricultural 
habits, combined with the possession of cattle—the 
division of arable lands—the common pasture land 
—the rights and privileges of freemen—the position 
of inferiors—the council of markmen—the lord him- 
self originally only first markman—and many other 
particulars, are all such that, the names being trans- 
posed, the whole chapter might be given as a most 
faithful and exact account of the Jats instead of the 
Saxons. I should say that, while the Bramins are 
of the kindred of the Greeks and Romans, the Raj- 
poots and Jats are of that of the barbarians.” 
—The coincidence which Mr. Campbell points 
out between the institutions of the ancient Ger- 
mans, as described by Mr. Kemble, and the 
native institutions actually existing in Upper 
India, is one of the highest interest,—and should 
lead to further investigation. 

In the next extract Mr. Campbell gives one 
of the best accounts that we have ever seen of 
the primitive village system of India.— 


“ Each village then is one community, composed 
of a number of families, claiming to be of the same 
brotherhood or clan; and generally most of the 
villages in the same part of the country are of one 
tribe or subdivision of a tribe. Yet others are inter- 
mixed; and it often happens that a village may be 
made up of two or three separate divisions of dif- 
ferent tribes, castes, or even religions, yet uniting for 
certain purposes. These then form a community, 
who assume and possess the strongest proprietary 
rights in the soil, and are not to be, nor almost ever 
are, dispossessed by any native government. They 
are, in a perfect village, almost the only professional 
cultivators. If a shopkeeper or labourer has ob- 
tained land to cultivate, he is generally considered as 
holding only on sufferance. Yet sometimes, by long 
possession, and the dying out of the original owners, 
a few such may have acquired a full right, and be 
recognized as adopted members of the community. 
The Government officers do not interfere directly in 
village matters, so long as the proprietors agree among 
themselves, but invariably treat with the communi- 
ties as a body corporate, and as such transact all 
business with them through their representatives. 
They have a machinery by which they distribute all 
burdens, and are enabled to make engagements in 
common. Yet they do by no means ‘enjoy to a 
great degree the community of goods’ as Mill sup- 
poses. I never knew an instance in which the cul- 
tivation was carried on in common, or in which any 
of the private concerns of the villagers were in any 
way in common; and I very much doubt the exis- 
tence of any such state of things. The whole land 
is the common property of all, and they have certain 
common responsibilities in return for common rights. 
But things are managed in this wise: every village is 
divided into a certain number of fixed portions called 
ploughs, but a plough is rather like an algebraical 
symbol to express a fixed share than a literal plough. 
The arable land then is divided into, say, for instance, 
sixty-four ploughs; aman may haveone plough, or two 
ploughs, or a plough and a half, or three-quarters of 
a plough; all imposts, whether of government de- 
mand or of common expenses, are assessed at so 
much a plough, and each man pays accordingly. In 
the first instance, lands might be annually changed, 
after the fashion of the Germans, by way of guard- 
ing against inequalities, but since the communities 
have settled down the holdings are fixed, and he who 
invests in wells, &c., cannot be dispossessed. So 
much of the common right remains that the members 
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ment of holdings and payments, to rectify the in. 
equalities and alteration of boundaries which ma 

gradually arise. The grazing-ground of each Village 
is common to all; but the division between the 
grazing-grounds of different villages is very jealously 
maintained, and any uncertain or undecided boundary 
leads to very blogdy affrays. When these cases were 
decided compensation was given to the heirs of those 
killed in the right, from the lands of those in the 
wrong. If fresh land is brought under cultivation 
it may either be shared by all, the number of ploughs 
remaining the same, or, if all do not desire fresh 
land, certain members may by common consent be 
allowed to create fresh shares: say land equal to two 
ploughs is broken up, there are henceforth sixty-six 
ploughs, and the imposts per plough are lightened to 
all. But when the grazing-ground is no larger than 
sufficient to afford pasture to the village cattle, no 
one is permitted to break it up.” 


The following extract conveys a tolerably 
just idea of the principles of the greatest fiscal 
measure that we have hitherto undertaken in 
India,—and of perhaps the greatest and most 
difficult revenue settlement of modern times— 
the organization of the land assessment of the 
North-western Provinces.— 


“ The Government, having now become sensible 
to the evils of the previous system, and aware of the 
rights of different parties, determined to devise a 
remedy, and to ascertain and put on a secure fvoting 
all tenures by a detailed survey, a settlement for a 
long period, and an investigation and registry of all 
sorts. With this view the well-known Regulation 
VII. of 1822 was enacted. It was the work of the 
Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie. It was intended to 
combine the advantages of the Ryotwar system with 
that of village leases. The land was to be minutely 
measured and classified, and rents, &c. were to be 
ascertained ; all of which was to be registered for the 
thorough protection of the cultivator. But this done, 
Government was not to undertake direct dealings 
with each individual, but to settle with the proprie- 
tors, whether particular individuals or corporate 
communities, for a fixed sum, to be paid by each 
village. The assessment was to be formed after the 
manner of the system projected by Akber, on exact 
calculations of the quantity and value of grain pro- 
duced by each description of soil, and to become a 
mere matter of arithmetic; and a liberal marginal 
profit was to be left to the proprietors between the 
gross rent and the revenue assessed, to cover their 
risk and create a valuable and marketable proprietary 
right, for it has been a great object throughout to 
create a valuable property in the land, which should 
be the security fur payment of revenue, and afford 
the means of obtaining capital for improvements. 
The collector was also vested with judicial power to 
determine, in the first instance,—subject to appeal 
to the civil courts,—the nature of all landed tenures 
and rights, and to register them accordingly in great 
detail. Such was the scheme on which the present 
revenue administration of the North-west Provinces 
is on the main founded, and which is, in fact, that 
of Sher Shah and Akber, excepting this important 
difference, that, while they only settled with the 
cultivating communities, we have admitted in most 
instances middlemen as proprietors. But, unfor- 
tunately, its authors had neglected to provide the 
requisite machinery for its execution. It was found 
that the collectors, with their many duties, could not 
accomplish the details of many villages in many years, 
and for ten years the regulation was not rendered 
effective. At the end of that time Lord William 
Bentinck coming up the country, the thing was again 
seriously taken up, and Regulation IX. of 1833 was 
promulgated, under which the present settlements 
were made. Regulation VII. of 1822 is still the 
groundwork ; but the new class of native deputy 
collectors was created, and through them most of 
the details of the settlement are carried out. Some 
further provisions for mapping, &c. were introduced, 
and the original plan for making assessments by pure 
arithmetical calculations was abandoned, as it was 
found that equitable assessments could not be thus 
obtained; and admitted that it must, after all, be 
matter of discretion and judgment,—the data ob- 
tained being used to assist the judgment, not to con- 





may claim periodical remeasurements and re-adjust- 


trol it. Separate settlement officers were appointed, 
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_——— 
with no other duties. 


carry through the settlement. 


designed. 


revenue have been comparatively few. 


and is a‘common investment of money. 


dition.” 


In the last quotation which we shall make, 
we will permit Mr. Campbell to sum up—in 
language not on the whole open to much excep- 
ition—what he conceives to have been the 
nature and results of the financial policy of 
the East India Company within their terri- 


tories. — 


“In comparing our present revenue system with 
that of the former native Governments, it is to be ob- 
served, first, that we retain under different systems 
and modifications, the oldest, chiefest, and most proper 
revenue, that derived from the land ; second, that we 
have abolished or altogether altered the character of 
almost all the other native imposts, the Sayer, the 
Moturpha, the transit duties, the large and heavy 
fines, and many other sources of income ; and we have 
established or increased other taxes on a different 
system in their place. Our principle has been to do 


away with all local imposts, and to substitute general 
imperial sources of revenue. We have succeeded. 


Our salt, customs, and excise receipts probably give 


usa proportion of extra income, in addition to the 
proper land revenue, nearly as great as that realized 
by native Governments, while the accident of our 
being enabled to derive a very large income from a 
duty on opium paid by the Chinese makes it, I 
should think, considerably larger. It may be safely 
said, too, that while the extra revenue is greater, it 
presses less severely on the people than under the old 
system. ‘The salt is an impost which falls on them 
much more heavily than before, but it is not by any 
Means an equivalent to the many things remitted to 
them. The customs and stamps press less heavily 
than the ancient transit duties and judicial fees and 
bribes; and the opium and excise taxes are by no 
Means injurious, but rather beneficial, to the people 
from whom they are raised.—Lastly, it may be 
observed that our system has been more completely 
Introduced in all the Bengal Presidency, and less so 
in Madras and Bombay.—In comparing the revenue 
system with that of other countries, what most strikes 
one is, the very small amount of taxation on indi- 
Viduals, and the almost entire absence of any direct 
taxation. In fact, submissive as the country may 
seem, it is undoubtedly the case, that any direct 
taxes to which the people are unaccustomed would 
be met with the most determined and probably suc- 
| opposition, as is shown by the great resistance 

to the only little direct tax for local purposes ever 
imposed, that for watchmen in towns. The land 
Tevenue, fairly assessed, is paid without hardship, 
ause it is an ancient due, and is not looked on as 
atax, but as the rent or portion of rent ab initio 
Teserved for the purposes of Government, and never 
the property of individuals, The salt, customs, excise, 
and opium are all indirect taxes on Hindoos or 
ese, which we may levy without serious resist- 
ance, But direct taxes are out of our power. Attempt 
to levy an income tax, and there would be a resistance 


A great man, Mr. R. M. 
Bird, member of the Board of Revenue, arose to 
Its progress, as it 
advanced, became accelerated, and from 1838 to 
1842 one district after another was finished, til] in 
the latter year the settlement was complete through- 
out the provinces—twenty years after it was first 
It was made at first for twenty, but has 
latterly been extended to thirty years in all cases. 
The origin of the tenures has been traced, and the 
first changes by sale alluded to. During the last 
twenty years, the transfers by sale for arrears of 
But there 
has been an immense change of property from the 
operation of the civil courts, and considerable private 
transfers. Land having been made marketable and 
auctionalle in execution of decrees, and our civil courts 
having given an immense advantage to creditors (who 
lend on exorbitant terms, on bad security, and realize 
from good security), for one sale for arrears of reve- 
nue, there are a hundred by order of the civil caurts. 
Hence, in the North-west, as well asin Bengal,a great 
deal of landed property is now held as a mercantile 
speculation. It can always be bought in the market, 
Still the 
old holdings have not by any means, as in Bengal, 
been altogether swept away; and this is their con- 


of our power in India.” 


in our strictures on his 
«We have no hesitation in saying, that h 


has produced one of the best and most use- 
ful books ever written in elucidation of the 
But 
his strength lies, we repeat, in the narration of 


intricacies of our Indian administration. 


events which he has witnessed and the de 
scription of arrangements and circumstance 
with which he is familiar. 


while we congratulate the author on what he ha 
done, we advise him not to imagine that he ha 
by any means attained to perfection. 





By Hepworth Dixon. Chapman & Hall. 


inexhaustible source of human interest. 


Boyne. 


the time. While the historian and the philo- 
sopher have narrated and moralized on its 
events,—the manners and social spirit of the 
eriod, and its innumerable romantic episodes, 
Sep given subjects to the novelist, and will 
probably long continue to supply him with a 
background on which to weave his fanciful 
creations. 
How much has still been left for the historical 
artist to treat of in that eventful time may be 
inferred from the simple fact, that the volume 
before us is the first elaborate attempt to 
furnish a biography of Blake :—a man whose 
fame is dear to English memory as that of at 
once a mighty sea captain and a patriot of spot- 
less reputation. It is not unjustly that in one of 
his noblest odes the poet Campbell has coupled 
him with the hero of Trafalgar— 
Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell. 
Inthe long line of our maritime worthies it would 
be difficult to name any naval hero who comes 
nearer to the Nelson sandard than Blake. His, 
like Nelson’s, was that calm daring which shrinks 
from no danger, and ventures on almost incre- 
dible exploits without frenzy or Quixotic inspi- 
ration. While his deeds spread the terror of 
his name over the seas, he never dreamed of 
personal aggrandizement,—but dedicated his 
sword to his country whether it were ruled 
by a Parliament or by the Protector. In his 
love of duty as distinct from the passion for 
fame, in the quiet homeliness of his simple and 
right manly nature, we are fain to discover the 
presence of those qualities which we are proud 
tocall English. Nor can it be said, though his life 
has not heretofore been adequately written, that 
his memory has lacked justice. Both Clarendon 
and Hume have written with fervent admiration 





such as few governments have experienced in Europe. 





The abstinence from direct taxation is the great secret 


We have dealt candidly with Mr. Campbell 
present publication. 


We must once more 
guard the public against placing equal reliance 
on Mr. Campbell’s opinions as on his facts ; and 


Robert Blake: Admiral and General at Sea. 


Arter all that has been written about the 
eventful history of the seventeenth century in 
England, the subject still presents an apparently 
Nor is 
it difficult to understand why people yet like to 
study the transactions that took place between 
the death of James the First and the expulsion 
of James the Second. The interest of the events 
is essentially moral ;—for the subsequent history 
of a large portion of the human race was affected 
by the final triumph, after many perils, of En- 
glish liberty. However a certain school of his- 
torical inquirers may affect to decry the impor- 
tance of the events of the English Revolution,— 
the labours in reference to it of MM. Guizot, 
Villemain, and Armand Carrel in our own time, 
and the interest attached by President Jefferson 
and the leaders of the American Revolution to 
its events, are sufficient attestation to the wide- 
spreading results consequent on the great drama 
acted in this island between the impeachment 
of Strafford and the flight of James at the 
The era abounded, too, in a host of 
characters who did not fall below the level of 





of the deeds and character of the great hero,—and 
his figure looms on us through the tempests of 
those stormy times, if not in its full and definite 
proportions, yet shining with the light of a 
e | first-class star. 

Mr. Dixon’s powers of description render 
him well suited for biographic labours,—as his 
Lives of ‘ Howard’ and ‘ Penn’ have already 
demonstrated. Though belcnging to the ar- 
tistic school of writers who aim chiefly at effect, 
8 | he has great energy of research,—and evidently 

takes an antiquary’s pleasure in beating up old 
papers and hunting through archives. His 
style, though florid and too prone to ornamental 
$ | prettiness of phrase, is not diffuse. As we have 
$] said in noticing former works of his,—he has 
skill in arranging and compressing his materials. 
He is somewhat inclined to make too great 
parade of his researches—and, like other bio- 
graphers, to exaggerate the value of facts which 
may have cost him trouble to collect. His 
merits are those more of the artist than of the 
archzologist,—though he possesses in a consi- 
derable degree the qualities of the latter. A 
certain sentimental cast of mind, ready feeling, 
and graceful fluency of expression are among 
the materials by which he is furnished for 
biographic labours. 

In the volume now before us, Mr. Dixon 
shows improvement in his style. It is more 
equable and less florid than in his previous 
writings,—and — the idea that his narra- 
tive capacity would suit an historical subject. 
Yet we have not read his life of Blake, graphic 
though it be, with as much interest as his work 
on William Penn. The reason is obvious 
ataglance. Though Blake was a greater man 
than Penn,—the domestic and private life of the 
latter, the charming episodes of the Springett 
family, the village of Chalfont, and the scenes 
in Pennsylvania gave a strong psychological 
interest to the portraiture of the latter chief. 
On the other hand, the rather austere character 
of Blake, and the fact of his individualism 
being merged in the vast transactions of his 
career, render him a somewhat intractable sub- 
ject for biography. Mr. Dixon has, however, 
used his materials with skill,—and has made 
the subject various and interesting. He has 
collected family papers from the Admiral’s de- 
scendants,—visited Bridgewater, and gathered 
sundry memorials of importance for his object. 
He has got possession of a manuscript history 
of the siege of Lyme, and used it with great 
effect ; amongst the many stirring passages 
of Blake’s famous career, his gallant defence of 
Taunton as told by Mr. Dixon is one of the 
most exciting. While reading this, our horror 
of civil war, and our aspiration that Englishmen 
may never again be found in arms against each 
other, are quickened by the following passage.— 
“The town itself presented a most deplorable 
aspect. For many miles round, the country, once 
like arich and cultivated garden, interspersed with 
orchards, nursery-grounds, and water meadows, was 
a dreary desert. The corn had been cut down green 
—fruit-trees destroyed in mere wantonness—barns 
and mills had been emptied of their contents—farm- 
houses ransacked and burnt — the peasants and 
farmers driven with insult and violence from their 
homesteads. The relieving army noticed with horror 
that between St. Nicholas and Taunton they marched 
for half a day without seeing a single human creature 
or one human habitation standing, in the most popu- 
lous and wealthy district of provincial England! In 
the immediate suburbs of the devoted town the work 
of destruction had been done completely :—there all 
was black, grim, and ugly ruin. The streets of the 
town proper had all suffered, more or less, up to the 
church on one side, and to those of the castle on 
another. A third of the entire number of houses in 


the town had either been burnt by means of wild- 
fire and red-hot balls, or battered down by the artil- 
Blake had the proud satisfaction to feel that 
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he had kept his ground; but towards the end of his 
year of hard fighting, he was master of little more 
than a heap of rubbish.” 


The union of moral character and martial 
prowess is the distinctive feature of Blake's 
renown. In reading of his career we are fre- 
quently reminded of Washington. ‘There were 
many points in common between them,—though 
Washington's capacity for civil affairs was un- 
questionabiy higher. Mr. Dixon calls his hero 
“‘the Puritan Sea King.”” The phrase is pretty 
and fanciful ; but after having read Mr. Dixon’s 
elaborate biography, we must object to Blake’s 
being atall sectarianized. In his views of poli- 
tics and religion his tone was more broad, calm, 
and rational than the word “ puritan” would 
imply. He was a great Englishman, — with 
deep convictions of his own, but above sect and 
— in opinion. Mr. Dixon well describes 

im.— 

“ Unlike so many of the selfish officers who had 
hitherto been his rivals in glory and public service, 
when the King’s cause was lost, and the King himself 
was become a prisoner, he made no attempt to throw 
himself into the centre of intrigues or to use his great 
influence in the West for his personal advancement. 
With a true Roundhead contempt for wealth and 
the dazzling prizes laid open to the ambition of genius 
in troubled times, he remained at his post, doing his 
duty, humbly and fuithfully, at a distance from 
Westminster; while other men with less than half 
his claims were asking and obtaining the highest 
honours and rewards from a grateful and lavish 
country. A sincere Republican, it was his wish to 
see the nation settled on the solid basis of a religious 
commonwealth; but though his principles were stern, 
his practical politics were all essentially moderate. 
That, at any period after the sword was drawn and 
blood had actually been shed in the quarrel, he would 


willingly have treated with the King, as King, is 
doubtful ; but after Charles’s refusal of the terms 
offered for his acceptance while he was still with the 
Scottish army, it is certain that Blake no longer 
entertained a thought of maintaining the monarchy 


in his person. The whole town of which he was 
representative and governor, he at its head, prayed 
the House never to make peace or receive proposals 
from the perjured sovereign, but to continue the war 
even to an end, so as to obtain a firm and lasting 
settlement of religion and public quiet—pledging 
themselves to support Parliament in this course of 
action to the last drop of their blood. Yet this 
patriotic zeal did not blind him to the suggestions of 
justice and true policy. The proceedings of the 
army-chiefs after Charles fell into their hands gave 
him great annoyance. Like Algernon Sidney, the 
younger Vane, and other of the wiser or more 
moderate men, he wished to see the King deposed 
and banished. He deprecated even the appearance 
of illegality and violence; and when he found the 
party of which Cromwell was the inspiring genius 
bent on his trial and execution, he loudly expressed 
his discontent at their proceedings, and under the 
influence of his humane convictions, declared openly 
that he would as freely venture his life to save the 
King as ever he had done to serve the Parliament. 
* * He considered Cromwell violent and illogical in 
his desire to put the King to death, and he stated 
that as his deliberate opinion. But he never pro- 
fessed to think the question of what should be done 
with the faithless King other than one of mere policy 
and detail. In the idea of founding in England a 
great religious commonwealth, he concurred with 
all his soul. What else was Jeft? He had seen 
monarchy, in what was then considered its best form, 
produce only falsehood, tyranny, spiritual intolerance 
and moral debauchery :—he wished therefore to try 
the experiment of a democracy founded on religious 
principles, Yet, overriding all his private theories 
and desires, there reigned in his heart the strong 
sense of patriotic devotion. Covetous of glory, but 
free from the lower vices which often grow up in the 
neighbourhood of that noble passion, his thought by 
day, his dream by night, was how he could still be 
useful to his beloved country, and to those great 
Protestant and liberal principles for which she had 
sacrificed her domestic peace, and poured out her 





best blood in torrents. An opening for a new and 
glorious career soon offered itself at sea, and the ap- 
pointment of the hero of Taunton to the chief naval 
command—whether, as has often been conjectured, 
the motive had its origin in Cromwell's wish to 
remove so powerful and incorruptible an officer front 
the scene of his own intrigues, or in the general belief 
of the parliamentary chiefs that his executive genius, 
dauntless valour, and unvarying good fortune would 
be as conspicuously displayed in his naval as in his 
military exploits,—it was one of the most important 
events in that age, and opened a new and most bril- 
liant era in the history of the British navy.” 

A whole chapter of this work is very properly 
devoted to Blake’s redoubtable adversary, Van 
Tromp ;—but we must refer our readers to Mr. 
Dixon’s vigorous description of the renowned 
sea fights of these two chiefs. We prefer to 
extract some of those passages which describe 
the moral character of Blake. Here we have 
a picture of him in his private life— 

“ When absent from his political and professional 
duties, it was his delight to run down to Bridgwater 
for a few days or weeks, and with his chosen books 
and one or two devout and abstemious friends, to 
indulge in all the luxuries of seclusion. He was by 
nature self-absorbed and taciturn, A long walk, 
during which he appeared to his simple neighbours 
to be lost in profound thought, as if working out in 
his own mind the details of one of his great battles, 
or busy with some abstruse point of Puritan theology, 
usually occupied his morning. If accompanied by 
one of his brothers or by some other intimate friend, 
he was still for the most part silent. Good-humoured 
always, and enjoying sarcasm when of a grave, high 
class, he yet never talked from the loquacious instinct, 
or encouraged others so to employ their time and 
talents in his presence. Even his lively and rattling 
brother Humphrey, his almost constant companion 
when on shore, caught, from long habit, the great 
man’s contemplative and self-communing gait and 
manner; and when his friends rallied him on the 
subject in after-years, he used to say that he had 
caught the trick of silence while walking by the 
Admiral’s side in his long morning musings on Knoll 
hill, A plain dinner satisfied his wants. Religious 
conversation, reading and the details of business, 
generally filled up the evening until supper-time ; 
after family prayers, always pronounced by the 
General himself, and a frugal supper, he would in- 
variably call for his cup of sack and a dry crust of 
bread, and while he drank two or three horns of 
Canary, would smile and chat in his own dry manner 
with his friends and domestics, asking minute ques- 
tions about their neighbours and acquaintance ; or 
when scholars or clergymen shared his simple repast, 
affecting a droll anxiety, rich and pleasant in the 
conqueror of Tromp, to prove by the aptness and 
abundance of his quotations that, in becoming an 
admiral, he had not forfeited his claim to be consi- 
dered a good classic.” 

Blake’s sense of duty to the public at the ex- 
pense even of fraternal feeling was painfully 
tried by his being compelled to bring his brother 
to a court-martial.— 

“One unhappy incident had occurred to dash this 
great public triumph with a private grief. His 
brother Humphrey, removed from the Board of 
Prizes to the command of a frigate, saw his first real 
service in this most trying engagement, and in a 
moment of extreme agitation failed in his duty. 
After the muster-call in the offing, whispers began 
to circulate through the fleet that the General's 
brother had not done his part like an English captain, 
and certain voices accused him openly of cowardice. 
Humphrey seems to have been one of those jovial, 
plastic and good-natured men whom every one likes, 
and no one respects. Only a few months in the 
fleet, he was already a favourite with his brother 
officers ; and when the accusation first arose against 
him, they tried to stifle it, and by every means in 
their power sought to prevent the affair from coming 
under the notice of a court-martial. But the great 
Admiral was inexorable. Humphrey was his 
favourite brother; he was the next to him in age, 
and he had been his chief playfellow in boyhood ; 
when on shore he always shared with him his house, 
his table and his leisure: but above and before all 





—— 


private affection for this favourite brother rose up in 
his mind the stern sense of public duty. For years 
it had been his office to purge that navy of all un. 
godly, unfaithful and inefficient officers with a rigorous 
hand ; and how could he spare his own flesh and 
blood? The captains went to him in a body, and 
endeavoured to show him that Humphrey's fay} 
was a neglect rather than a breach of duty; and that 
the ends of justice would be met without the di 

of a public sentence. They ventured to suggest that 
without taking formal notice of the scandal which 
was abroad in the fleet, he might be sent away to 
England until his fault was forgotten. Blake looked 
grave and angry. They nevertheless pressed their 
suit, believing that nature itself would prevent a 
failure of their application. They appealed to his 
private affection—they glaneed at the offender's 
want of experience at sea. But it was all to no pur. 
pose. Blake answered that his first duty was to the 
service. Their very reasoning proved more clearly 
that this was not a case which could be allowed to 
pass into a precedent ; and, at the conclusion of the 
interview, he ordered a court-martial to be summoned, 
‘If none of you,’ said he, ‘ will accuse him, I must 
myself be his accuser.’ The officers forming the 
court could only give one sentence on the evidence 
laid before them; but they sent with it a petition, 
signed by the entire court, to their Admiral, praying 
him to remit the sentence, and allow the culprit to 
return to England in his own ship. This prayer 
was granted, as it would have been in any ordinary 
case; but the Commander added to the painful docu- 
ment the stern words—‘ He shall never be employed 
more.’ Yet to the brother thus sternly rebuked, he 
left the greater part of his property.’ 

Of the incident here recorded the biographer 
makes artistic use in appealing to our sympa- 
thies with the dying admiral.— 

“ But the hero’s health was now failing fast. The 
excitement of Santa Cruz had fearfully augmented 
his disorders; his attached friends could see that he 
was nigh to death; and the dismissal of his brother 
had therefore been a most severe addition of sacrifice 
to his stern sense of duty. Confined to his cabin by 
sickness, he began to feel the whole loneliness of his 
position. Humphrey had been his companion from 
a child. No one clung to him like his brother Hum- 
phrey; no one knew so much of his inward life; no 
one was possessed so ‘thoroughly of his thoughts, 
and opinions on all subjects; no one had learned to 
conform to his habits so completely as this favourite. 
Few commanders have ever won so entirely the love, 
devotion, adoration of their officers and men. It 
was an article of faith for the captains to believe in 
his genius and fortune. The common sailors would 
have leaped into the sea, orrushed into the cannons 
mouth to have gained a word of approbation from 
his lips. But the brother's place by the sick bed 
could not be supplied by any stranger to his blood. 
For himself, his work was nearly done. And he was 
most anxious, if God were willing, to go home, and 
die in his native town. He had his country’s express 
permission to return should he think it useful to the 
service; but it lay on his conscience to perform one 
other task before he quitted for ever the seas in which 
he had kept this glorious watch; and that was to pay 
a second visit to Salee, and compel the Moorish 
Corsairs to restore the Christian captives to their 
freedom, and enter into a treaty of peace with Eng- 
land. This was his last, and, in the opinion of his 
biographer, his most illustrious action.” 

Blake’s dying in sight of land was a pathetic 
termination of his career. Mr. Dixon thus 
records the hero’s dying hour.— 

“This crowning act of a virtuous and honourable 
life accomplished, the dying Admiral turned his 
thoughts anxiously towards the green hills of bis 
native land. The letter of Cromwell, the thanks 
of Parliament, the jewelled ring sent to him bya 
admiring country,—all reached him together out 
sea. These tokens of grateful remembrance 
him a profound emotion. Without after-t 
without selfish impulse, he had served the Common 
wealth day and night, earnestly, anxiously and with 
rare devotion. England was grateful to her her. 
With the letter of thanks from Cromwell, a news 
of instructions arrived, which allowed ‘him to retum 
with part of his fleet, leaving a squadron of sot 
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fifteen or twenty frigates to ride before the Bay 
of Cadiz and intercept its traders; with their usual 
deference to his judgment and experience, the Pro- 
tector and Board of Admiralty left the appointment 
of the command entirely with him; and as his gallant 
friend Stayner was gone to England, where he re- 
ceived a knighthood: and other well-won honours 
from the Government, he raised Captain Stoaks, the 
hero of Porto Ferino, and a commander of rare pro- 
mise, to the responsible position of his Vice-admiral 
jn the Spanish seas. Hoisting his pennon on his old 
flag-ship the St. George, Blake saw for the last time 
the spires and cupolas, the masts and towers, before 
which he had kept his long and victorious vigils. 

While he put in for fresh water at Cascaes road he 

was very weak. ‘I beseech God tostrengthen him,’ 

was the fervent prayer of the English resident at 

Lisbon, as he departed on the homeward voyage. 

While the ships rolled through the tempestuous 

waters of the Bay of Biscay, he grew every day worse 
and worse. Some gleams of the old spirit broke forth 
as they approached the latitude of England. He 
inquired often and anxiously if the white cliffs were 
yet in sight. He longed to behold the swelling downs, 
the free cities, the goodly churches of his native land. 
But he was now dying beyond all doubt. Many of 
his favourite officers silently and mournfully crowded 
round his bed, anxious to catch the last tones of a 
voice which had so often called them to glory and 
victory. Others stood at the poop and forecastle, 
eagerly examining every speck and line on the hori- 
zon, in hope of being first to catch the welcome 
glimpse of land. Though they were coming home 
crowned with laurels, gloom and pain were in every 
face, At last the Lizard was announced. Shortly 
afterwards the bold cliffs and bare hills of Cornwall 
loomed out grandly in the distance. But it was 
now too late for the dying hero. He had sent for 
the captains and other great officers of his fleet to 
bid them farewell; and while they were yet in his 
cabin, the undulating hills of Devonshire, glowing 
with the tints of early autumn, came full in view. 
Asthe ships rounded Rame Head, the spires and 
masts of Plymouth, the woody heights of Mount 
Edgecombe, the low island of St. Nicholas, the rocky 
steeps of the Hoe, Mount Batten, the citadel, the 
many picturesque and familiar features of that mag- 
nificent harbour rose one by one to sight. But the 
eyes which had so yearned to behold this scene once 
more were at that very instant closing in death. 
Foremost of the victorious squadron, the St. George 
rode with its precious burden into the Sound; and 
just as it came into full view of the eager thousands 
crowding the beach, the pier-heads, the walls of the 
citadel, or darting in countless boats over the smooth 
waters between St. Nicholas and the docks, ready to 
catch the first glimpse of the hero of Santa Cruz, 
and salute him with a true English weleome,—he, 
in his silent cabin, in the midst of his lion-hearted 
comrades, now sobbing like little children, yielded 
up his soul to God.” 

There are a variety of passages in this volume 
which prove Mr. Dixon’s power of depicting 
“the topographical picturesque.” He sketches 
dd towns and the features of a country with 
graphic force. For these and many other pas- 
sages of able description our readers must 
turn to the work itself—We suggest to the 
author the propriety of his giving, when his 
book reaches another edition, an appendix, with 
some excerpts and piéces justificatives for the 
benefit of fellow labourers in the same historical |- 

d. The pedigree of the Blake family is not 
(so far as we are aware) in print; and as Mr. 
Dixon has it with other family papers in his 
possession, he might as well publish it. 





See Pidigge’e Golden Booke. Hall, Virtue 


Tue writer in masquerade who has told this 
Pretty Hexameron need not be afraid of dropping 

se face,” as the Scotch call a mask, and 

imo—and of coming out as a singer or song- 
stress in his or her own personality and costume. 
itwould be easier, moreover, to win a success 
malmost any original form than as a close 
Copyist of Chaucer,—which the scribe of ‘ Queen 


Philippa’s Golden Booke’ is. How Chinese is 
the imitation the following extract will suffi- 
ciently exhibit.— 


There flourishéd a lady at that time, 

In Palestine, countesse of Tripolis, 

Whose name was heard in every Jongleur’s rhyme, 
Coupled with all that sweet and praiseful is. 
She was the dame most noted of that clime ; 
Virtue, and wit, and sense, did all unite 

To glorify her spotless beauty bright. 

She did to emulatién provoke 

The Trouveurs in their art; and many a rhyme, 
In the sweet Langue d’oui and Langue d’oc, 

Of her subtile conceit enriched the time. 

All modern tongues with i she spoke, 
And had some skill, if travellers told true, 

In Arabic ; and well the Latin tongue she knew. 


She was well verséd in the Leech’s art, 

And could dress wounds with light and tender hand ; 

And wist what virtue Herbés could impart 

That, ready to our use, grow in ilk land: 
Vervain and crowfoot she did understand 
T’apply aright ; and pimperuel and thyme, 
All-heal, and more than now befit my rhyme. 

It should have been already stated that the 
framework of these six tales is found in Queen 
Philippa’s chamber of convalescence; where 
certain of her court assemble to entertain their 
ailing mistress, after the fashion of Schehera- 
zade. In some of the legends will be found a 
pretty slyness or covert satire, befitting the tone 





There was a straggling piece of garden-ground 

Hard by the Thorp, with ivied stakes around, 

Containing herbés of untidy growth 

That did betoken less of care than sloth ; 

Leeks, Colewort, Tansy, Rosemary, an’ Rue, 

An’ here an’ there a Cherry-tree or two, 

Where Pies an’ Chewitts did divide the spoil 

Unfairly with the owners of the soil. 

The lines marked by us in italics will sufficiently 
indicate to every experienced eye the places 
where the “ nippit foot and the clippit foot’’ of 
the modern poet peeps out from under the old- 
fashioned disguise. The above rural scene, we 
need hardly add, is not up to the Chaucer mark 
—though parts of it might have been touched by 
that pleasant observer of nature, Anne, Coun- 
tess of Winchelsea. — After all, the trick of 
producing imitations such as the above is not 
difficult. The Byronism of the Smiths was 
very nearly as good as Byron’s own,—but could 
either Horace or James have originated ‘Childe 
Harold’ or ‘Manfred’? The author of ‘ Queen 


| Philippa’s Golden Booke’ must doff “ all lend- 


ings,” and appear in his own person, ere he can 
be ranged among the poets major, minor, or 
minnow, of England. 





History of Greece. 





hoop and sword would be put to the door by 
my Lord Etiquette, the Chamberlain. As an 
instance, we may mention “ Queen Elinor at Lao- 
dicea,”’ in which a fine lesson is read to travelling 
Queens on their love of gossiping, finery and 
easy living.—‘ The Lone Thorp’ opens with a_ 
picture of another quality,—too much elabo- 
rated, perhaps, but still meritorious in the 
matters of form and colour.— 


Within the mem'ry, as I understand, 

Of certain persons living in this land, 

A lonely, ancient Thorp or Farm-house stood 

On a removéd Waste, hard by a Wood. 

To finden it, ye’d leave a certain town, 

An’ trace a certain by-road half-way down, 

Till that ye came where sundry tracks did meet 
At an old Cross, beknempt by Pilgrims’ feet ; 
There, ye would take the road that, by its bend, 
Seemed least to promise at the journey’s end; 
Aw’ keep the same, across a blighted Heath, 
Broad Sky above and prickly Gorse beneath, 
Until the road, or what seemed such before, 
Became two ruts of water, and no more ; 

An’ so unto a kind of swamp or slough 

With prints of men and horses’ feet enough, 

An’ up the other side, worn bare an’ brown, 

O’er e’er so many hillocks, up an’ down, 

With growth of pigmy Rose-trees overspread, 
That bare a wealth of Roses, white an’ re: ; 

Next, to a Warren, where ye would behold 
Scores of grey Rabbits, each at his threshold 
Looking full wise, till that ye did begin 

T’ appear, when he’d turn tail, an’ straight run in. 
Here ye might note Mole-crickets not a few, 

An’ piping Snipe, an’ clamouring Curlew. 

Then, to a tangled Brake, that by degrees 
Waxéd a growth confus’d of forest trees. 

Yielding o’erhead a dimmish, broken light; 

Or shadowy glades, that stretcliéd out of sight. 
The straight, white Beech, besprent with silvery green, 
And lither Ash, the sober shades between 

Of rugged Oaks, with gnarréd trunks and old, 
Contorted into symbols manifold 
Of Faun an’ Satyr, grimly an’ grotesque, 

Like what the Saracens call arabesque. 

Ne, in those Brakes, with woodland beings rife, 
Lackéd there mystic sounds of unseen Life 
From Nuthatch, Thrush, an’ Ousel, Ring-dove, Jay, 
An’ Woodpecker, that taps and laughs alway ; 
An’ those that jar, and chur, and chirp, and click ; 
An’ t’other one that cries, ‘* Be quick, be quick !” 
An’ rustling Hare, an’ Fawn, an’ wilding Bee, 
An’ Squirrel, cracking nuts securély, 
An’ other sounds I will ne trace ne can,— 
Perchance from oaten pipe of lazy Pan. 


While wandering this sylvan wild about, 

Ye unawares would suddenly come out 

Upon an open space, cleared long ago, 

Counting two hundred acres an’ no mo’, 

Where stretched a Thorp o'er near a rood of ground, 
Whose walls with squared wood-nogging did abound, 
An’ here an’ there had buttresses of brick 

That needed were, albe they were so thick, 

To prop the heavy Roofs, that, spreaden wide, 

Like mighty Tents, sloped down to ilké side, 
Garnisht with Starlings’ nests and yellow Moss, 

That every nodding gable did emboss. 

There were old sheds, and casements jut'ing out 

On ilké hand, with Stone-crop set about ; 

And Swallows in the chimney-stacks an’ eaves 











Twittered the living summer 'mong the leaves. 


of a palace,—where even Virtue must not appear | 
un-presented, —and good morals without sacque, THESE two voluines of Mr. Grote’s work carry 


By George Grote, Esq. 
Vols. IX. and X. Murray. 

on the general history of Greece through a 
period of forty-four years, extending from 
B.C. 404 to b.c. 360. Nearly one-half of the 
first volume, however, is occupied with the nar- 
ration of what is properly only an episode in 
Grecian History,—the Expedition and Retreat 
of the Ten Thousand Greeks; while the conclud- 
ing chapters of the second volume contain a 
retrospective sketch of the progress of events 
in Sicily from the close of the Athenian siege 
of Syracuse (p.c. 413) to the period of the com- 
plete supremacy of Dionysius the Tyrant (B.c. 
394). Thus, the two volumes consist of three 
distinct portions :—the story of the Expedition 
and Retreat of the Ten Thousand Greek mer- 
cenaries, — the consecutive narrative of the 
history of Greece Proper and the Peloponnesus, 


from B.c. 404 to b.c.360,—and a fragment (left 


incomplete on account of the bulk to which the 


second volume had already extended) of Greeco- 
Sicilian History during the same period. This 
evident divisibility of the volumes into three 
parts suggests a question, which we are not sure 
that a glance backward at the previous volumes 
might not have raised,—namely, whether Mr. 
Grote might not with advantage have adopted, 
as intermediate between his division of the work 
into Parts and his subdivision of it into Chapters, 
a distribution of it into Books. 
however, is a difficult one; and probably, in a 
work of such magnitude, the author's arrange- 
ment according to a numerical succession of 
long chapters is the least confusing to the reader, 
In any case, Mr. Grote has so clear a prevision 
of what has yet to come, and masses out his 
matter so distinctly, that the successive parts of 
the History are deposited in the reader's mind 
exactly in their true relations and in their just 
proportions, 


‘The question, 


Mr. Grote’s account of the Expedition and 


Retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks is as 
admirable a specimen of narrative writing 
as we remember to have read in any history 
of ancient times by a modern writer. Should it 
occur to any one that this splendid episode in 
Grecian History has been once for all narrated 
in the ‘Anabasis’ of Xenophon, and that a trans- 
lation of that work would be sufficient to put 
the episode fairly and completely before the 
English reader in all its bearings, an actual 
examination of Mr. Grote’s treatment of it will 
dissipate the notion. 


While our author em- 


bodies the main particulars of Xenophon’s 
account, throwing on these what light is to be 
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derived from modern geographical research,— 
there are certain aspects of the whole story 
necessarily concealed from Xenophon or any 
other contemporary author, yet historically 
most important, which Mr. Grote has brought 
out so studiously and systematically as to give 
to his narrative an interest quite additional to 
what is involved in the mere romance of the 
incidents themselves. In short, the peculiarity 
of Mr. Grote’s treatment of the story of the 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand consists in this, — 
that he views the entire adventure as an illus- 
tration of the superiority of the Hellenic cha- 
racter, the effects of which were prodigious at 
the time, and were felt in all subsequent rela- 
tions between the Greeks and the Orientals. A 
small band of Greeks, collected out of the various 
Grecian states, enter into the service of a Persian 
prince,—and are inveigled by him into an enter- 
prise which leads them far away from the Grecian 
territories into unknown lands and into the very 
heart of Oriental populations ; there, in the very 
moment of victory, they are left without a cause 
and without a leader,—yet instantly, by force 
of those faculties and habits which were their 
birthright as Greeks, they form themselves into 
a kind of marching-community — begin their 
retreat in the midst of beleaguering hosts— 
continue it, without chart or compass, through 
all manner of difficulties for a whole weary year 
—and at last bring themselves out safe and 
victorious on the confines of the settlements of 
their own countrymen. The impression of this 
astonishing feat, as arevelation of Persian weak- 
ness, and a proof of the innate capacity of the 
Greeks both for military enterprise and for 
social cohesion and invention in new circum- 
stances, cannot but have been immense; and it 
is a great merit in Mr. Grote’s work to have 
fastened attention upon it in this peculiar point 
of view. The remarks with which he closes the 
narrative will indicate the spirit in which it is 
written.— 
“To the contemporary world, the retreat, which 
Xenophon so successfully conducted, afforded a far 
more impressive lesson than any of his literary com- 
positions. It taught in the most striking manner the 
impotence of the Persian land-force, manifested not 
less in the generals than in the soldiers. It proved 
that the Persian leaders were unfit for any systematic 
operations, even under the greatest possible advan- 
tages, against a small number of disciplined warriors 
resolutely bent on resistance; that they were too 
stupid and reckless even to obstruct the passage of 
rivers, or destroy roads, or cut off supplies. It more 
than confirmed the contemptuous language applied 
to them by Cyrus himself, before the battle of 
Kunaxa; when he proclaimed that he envied the 
Greeks their freedom, and that he was ashamed of 
the worthlessness of his own countrymen. Against 
such perfect weakness and disorganization, nothing 
prevented the success of the Greeks along with Cyrus, 
except his own paroxysm of fraternal antipathy. 
And we shall perceive hereafter the military and 
political leaders of Greece — Agesilaus, Jason of 
Phere, and others, down to Philip and Alexander — 
firmly persuaded that with a tolerably numerous 
and well-appointed Grecian force, combined with 
exemption from Grecian enemies, they could succeed 
in overthrowing or dismembering the Persian empire. 
This conviction, so important in the subsequent his- 
tory of Greece, takes its date from the retreat of the 
Ten Thousand. We shall indeed find Persia exer- 
cising an important influence, for two generations to 
come—and at the peace of Antalkidas an influence 
stronger than ever—over the destinies of Greece. 


But this will be seen to arise from the treason of 


Sparta, the chief of the Hellenic world, who aban- 
dons the Asiatic Greeks, and even arms herself with 


the name and the force of Persia, for purposes of 


aggrandisement and dominion to herself. Persia is 
strong by being enabled to employ Hellenic strength 
against the Hellenic cause; by lending money or a 
fleet to one side of the Grecian intestine parties, and 


But the Xenoph 
ness against any vigorous attack ; while it at the same 
time exemplifies the discipline, the endurance, the 
power of self-action and adaptation, the susceptibility 
of influence from speech and discussion, the combina- 
tion of the reflecting obedience of citizens with the 
mechanical regularity of soldiers—which confer such 
immortal distinction on the Hellenic character. The 
importance of this expedition and retreat, as an illus- 
tration of the Hellenic qualities and excellence, will 
justify the large space which has been devoted to it 
in this History.” 


tic Anabasis betrays her real weak- 





More special, but no less important, than this 
view of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand as an 
illustration of the superiority of the Hellenic 
character, is the view, also prominently brought 
out by Mr. Grote, of the significance of the same 
exploit as illustrating, in the person of its hero 
and leader, Xenophon, the relation of the Athe- 
nian genius in particular to the Greek character 
in general, and the natural and inevitable fitness 
of the Athenian mind, in certain given combina- 
tions of circumstances, to start out and take the 
lead among other Greeks. Xenophon was an 
Athenian,—not, perhaps, a man of the highest 
Athenian faculty, whether as an officer or as a 
politician,—but still exhibiting, in fine balance, 
all the typical Athenian qualities, and especially 
combining, as the Athenians did more remark- 
ably than any other of the Grecian communities, 
literary culture and the power of persuasive 
speech with trained habits as a citizen and a 
soldier. Now, according to Mr. Grote, it was 
precisely by means of these Athenian qualities, 
and, above all, by his Athenian power of speech, 
that Xenophon was able to inspire among his 
fellows in the Retreat that confidence which 
made them vote him their leader; and it was 
precisely by these qualities, again and again 
exerted,—and exerted in emergencies when all 
the stern vigour of his Spartan colleagues, acting 
even on Spartan materials, would have been of 
no avail,—that he was able to bring so desperate 
an adventure to a successful issue. Few portions 
of the first of the volumes now before us are 
more interesting than those in which Mr. Grote 
expounds this cardinal feature of the ‘ Anabasis,’ 
considered as a specially Hellenic phenomenon. 
We present a few of the most important sen- 
tences in connexion.— 

“ Xenophon was comparatively a young man, with 
little military experience:—he was not an officer at 
all, either in the first or second grade, but simply a 
volunteer, companion of Proxenus:—he was more- 
over a native of Athens, a city at that time unpopular 
among the great body of Greeks, and especially of 
Peloponnesians, with whom her recent long war had 
been carried on. Not only therefore he had no 
advantages compared with others, but he was under 
positive disadvantages. He had nothing to start 
with except his personal qualities and previous 
training ; in spite of which we find him not merely 
the prime mover, but also the ascendent person for 
whom the others make way. In him are exemplified 
those peculiarities of Athens, attested not less by the 
denunciation of her enemies than by the panegyric 
of her own citizens,—spontaneous and forward im- 
pulse, as well in conception as in execution—confi- 
dence under circumstances which made others despair 
—persuasive discourse and publicity of discussion, 
made subservient to practical business, so as at once 
to appeal to the intelligence, and stimulate the active 
zeal, of the multitude. Such peculiarities stood out 
more remarkably from being contrasted with the 
opposite qualities in Spartans—mistrust in concep- 
tion, slackness in execution, secrecy in council, silent 
and passive obedience. Though Spartans and Athe- 
nians formed the two extremities of the scale, other 
Greeks stood nearer on this point to the former than 
to the latter. If, even in that encouraging autumn 
which followed immediately upon the great Athenian 
catastrophe before Syracuse, the inertia of Sparta 
could not be stirred into vigorous action without the 


vehemence of the Athenian Alkibiades—much more 


which now overclouded the unofficered Grecian arm 
that an Athenian bosom should be found as the 
source of new life and impulse. Nor would any one 
probably, except an Athenian, either have felt ot 
obeyed the promptings to stand forward as a volun. 
teer at that moment, when there was every motiye 
to decline responsibility, and no special duty to impel 
him. But if by chance, a Spartan or an Arcadian 
had been found thus forward, he would have been 
destitute of such talents as would enable him to work 
on the minds of others—of that flexibility, resource, 
familiarity with the temper and movements of an 
assembled crowd, power of enforcing the essential 
views and touching the opportune chords, which 
Athenian democratical training imparted. Even Bra- 
sidas and Gylippus, individual Spartans of splendid 
merit, and equal or superior to Xenophon in military 
resource, would not have combined with it that poli- 
tical and rhetorical accomplishment which the posi- 
tion of the latter demanded. * * Other Greeks, 
Lacedemonians, or Arcadians could act with bravery 
and in concert; but the Athenian Xenophon was 
among the few who could think, speak, and act with 
equal efficiency. 
ment which an aspiring youth was compelled to set 
before himself as an aim, in the democracy of Athens, 
and which the Sophists as well as the democratical 
institutions, both of them so hardly depreciated, 
helped and encovraged him to acquire. 


It was this tripartite accomplish. 


It was this 
tripartite accomplishment, the exclusive possession 


of which, in spite of constant jealousy on the part 


of Beotian officers and comrades of Proxenus, 
elevated Xenophon into the most ascendent person 
of the Cyreian army, from the present moment until 
the time when it broke up,—as will be seen in the 
subsequent history. I think it the more necessary 
to notice this fact,— that the accomplishments 
whereby Xenophon leaped ona sudden into such 
extraordinary ascendency, and rendered such eminent 
service to his army, were accomplishments belonging 
in an especial manner to the Athenian democracy 
and education— because Xenophon himself has 
throughout his writings treated Athens not merely 
without the attachment of a citizen, but with feelings 
more like the positive antipathy of an exile. His 
sympathies are all in favour of the perpetual drill, 
the mechanical obedience, the secret government 
proceedings, the narrow and prescribed range of 
ideas, the silent and deferential demeanour, the 
methodical, though tardy, action—of Sparta. What- 
ever may be the justice of his preference, certain it 
is, that the qualities whereby he was himself enabled 
to contribute so much both to the rescue of the 
Cyreian army, and to his own reputation — were 
Athenian far more than Spartan.” 


In this passage the reader will remark some- 
thing more than an observation incidental to 
Grecian History. It contains also, under the 
guise of such a special observation, a truth of 
much larger application; an appreciation much 
wanted at the present day, of the function and 
value of literary talent even in practical and 
political affairs,—and a counteractive, also much 
needed, against that habit, which has recently 
become so prevalent among us, of denouncing 
and undervaluing speech, and insisting on 
nothing but action. There is a power in speech 
to solve difficulties before which the best silent 
action would be torpid; and a world condemned 
to proceed in great emergencies according to 
the strict Spartan fashion would present the 
problem of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand 
Greeks, with Xenophon omitted. 

That portion of the two volumes before us 
which continues the general history of Greece 
onward from the point at which the previous 
volume left it, opens with a view of the con- 
dition of Greece at the time when the Spartan 
supremacy, consequent on the Peloponnesian 
war, was still existing,—and details the pro- 
gress of events from that period till, by the 
sudden and unexpected rise of the Baotian 
power, seconded by the exertions of the revir- 
ing Athenians, Sparta was again humbled, and 
Greece brought into that condition of disumion 








thus becoming artificially strengthened against both. 


was it necessary under the depressing circumstances 


and competing leadership, with Boeotia promi- 
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nent, in which it was found by Philip of Mace- 
don, when that prince (B.c. 360) acceded to the 
throne, and began the series of active enter- 

rises Which gave first Greece itself, and after- 
wards the whole civilized world, into the hands 
of the Macedonian kings. In the commence- 
ment of this part of his work Mr. Grote takes 
frequent occasion to point out the incompetence, 
jiliberality, and retrograde character of Spartan 
rule in Greece as compared with the Athenian 
rule which it had superseded. The Athenian 
rule, with all its faults, had been essentially 
« Pan-hellenic,”—that is, dominated by the 
general sentiment of Greece as a whole. It had 
allowed to all the subsidiary States as much of 
autonomy, or free self-government, as was com- 
patible with respect for Athenian leadership. 
The Spartan power, on the other hand, Mr. 
Grote represents as on the whole narrow, self- 
seeking, and injurious to what was noble and 

rogressive in the separate Hellenic tendencies. 

n his anxiety to correct the misrepresentations 
of Democratic Athens given by Mitford and 
other previous writers, Mr. Grote has expressed 
himself on this point somewhat emphatically :— 
ion the whole, however, the facts which he re- 
lates bear out his opinion,—and he shows himself 
so able to appreciate what was specific and valu- 
able in the Lacedemonian character wherever 
there is opportunity, that the reader, while per- 
ceiving his superior affection for the Athenians, 
sees no sufficient reason for accusing him of 
exaggeration in their behalf. 


Among the notable characters in this portion 
of the History are—the Spartans, Lysander, 
Agis, Pausanias, Cleombrotus, and Agesilaus, 
—the Athenians, Conon, Timotheus, Chabrias 
and Callistratus,—the Thebans, Pelopidas and 
Epaminondas, —Evagoras, the despot of Cy- 
prus,— and the despot Jason of Phere. 
As the main action of this portion of the 
“Grecian drama lies in the struggle of the 
victorious Boeotians against the Spartans,—so 
the personages around whom the interest is 
chiefly centered are, Agesilaus, the soul of the 
Spartan cause, and the two Theban patriots and 
friends, Pelopidas and Epaminondas, Con- 
spicuous above all, of course, is Epaminondas : 
—a man whom, all things considered, Mr. Grote 
seems disposed to rank higher in the scale of 
general intellectual greatness than any other man 
of action produced by Greece, with the single 
exception perhaps of the Athenian Pericles. 
The story of the life of Epaminondas, as it 
connects itself with Grecian history, is related 
by Mr. Grote with the utmost perspicuity and 
fullness, —and with a success which shows how 
powerful a hold the memories of men of genius 
of the ancient classic world may take upon 
modern admiration and modern sympathies 
when their actions are presented to us by the 
artofa master. Of Leuctra and Mantineia, in 
connexion with the name of Epaminondas, all 
have heard,—though even of these battles, and 
of the military originality which they showed 
in the great Boeotian, a more lucid and vivid 
idea is to be obtained from Mr. Grote’s pages; 
but of the more profound and recondite proofs 
of high intellect exhibited by Epaminondas, of 
is genius, not merely as a military man and 
patriotic leader, but also asa constructive states- 
man, who attained the great object of his life, 
the humiliation of the Spartans, not by mere 
fighting, but also by positive exercises of con- 
structive ingenuity in remodelling Grecian 
Society in the Peloponnesus after a manner 
which, though factitious at first, proved per- 
manent and effective,—of all this, readers will 
earn more from Mr. Grete’s tenth volume than, 
80 far as we know, from any other book in 
Which the name of Epaminondas figures. We 


passage in which Mr. Grote sums up the 
character of this prince of Thebans. — 
“Scarcely any character in Grecian history has 
been judged with so much unanimity as Epami- 
nondas. He has obtained a meed of admiration — 
from all, sincere and hearty—from some, enthusiastic. 
Cicero pronounces him to be the first man of Greece. 
The judgment of Polybius, though not summed up 
so emphatically in a single epithet, is delivered in a 
manner hardly less significant and laudatory. Nor 
was it merely historians or critics who formed this 
judgment. The best men of action, combining the 
soldier and the patriot, such as Timoleon and Philo- 
pemen, set before them Epaminondas as their model 
to copy. The remark has been often made, and 
suggests itself whenever we speak of Epaminondas, 
though its full force will be felt only when we come 
to follow the subsequent history—that with him the 
dignity and commanding influence of Thebes both 
began and ended. * * The military merits alone of 
Epaminondas, had they merely belonged to a general 
of mercenaries, combined with nothing praiseworthy 
in other ways—would have stamped him as a man of 
high and original genius, above every other Greek, 
antecedent or contemporary. But it is the peculiar 


excellence of this great man that we are not com- 
pelled to borrow from one side of his character in 
order to compensate deficiencies in another. 


His 
splendid military capacity was never prostituted to 
personal ends; neither to avarice, nor ambition, nor 
overweening vanity. Poor at the beginning of his 
life, he left at the end of it not enough to pay his 
funeral expenses; having despised the many oppor- 
tunities for enrichment which his position afforded, as 
well as the richest offers from foreigners. Of ambi- 
tion he had so little, by natural temperament, that 
his friends accused him of torpor. But as soon as 
the perilous exposure of Thebes required it, he dis- 
played as much energy in her defence as the most 
ambitious of her citizens, without any of that cap- 
tious exigence, frequent in ambitious men, as to the 
amount of glorification or deference due to him from 
his countrymen. And his personal vanity was so 
faintly kindled, even after the prodigious success at 
Leuktra, that we find him serving in Thessaly as a 
private hoplite in the ranks, and in the city as an 
zdile or inferior street-magistrate, under the title of 
Telearchus. An illustrious specimen of that capa- 
city and good-will, both to command and to be com- 
manded, which Aristotle pronounces to form in their 
combination the characteristic feature of the worthy 
citizen, * * The mildness of his antipathies against 
political opponents at home was undeviating; and 
what is even more remarkable, amidst the precedents 
and practice of the Grecian world, his hostility 
against foreign enemies, Beeotian dissentients, and 
Theban exiles, was uniformly free from reactionary 
vengeance. Sufficient proofs have been adduced in 
the preceding pages of this rare union of attributes 
in the same individual; of lofty disinterestedness, 
not merely as to corrupt gains, but as to the more 
seductive irritabilities of ambition, combined with a 
just measure of attachment towards partisans, and 
unparalleled gentleness towards enemies. His friend- 
ship with Pelopidas was never disturbed during the 
fifteen years of their joint political career; an ab- 
sence of jealousy signal and creditable to both, though 
most creditable to Pelopidas, the richer, as well as 
the inferior, man of the two. To both, and to the 
harmonious co-operation of both, Thebes owed her 
short-lived splendour and ascendency. Yet when we 
compare the one with the other, we not only miss in 
Pelopidas the transcendent strategic genius and con- 
spicuous eloquence, but even the constant vigilance 
and prudence, which never deserted his friend. If 
Pelopidas had had Epaminondas as his companion 
in Thessaly, he would hardly have trusted himself to 
the good faith, nor tasted the dungeon, of the Phe- 
rean Alexander; nor would he have rushed forward 
to certain destruction, in a transport of phrensy, at 
the view of that hated tyrant in the subsequent 
battle. In eloquence, Epaminondas would doubtless 
have found superiors at Athens; but at Thebes, he 
had neither equal, nor predecessor, nor successor. 
Under the new phase into which Thebes passed by 
the expulsion of the Lacedemonians out of the Kad- 
meia, such a gift was second in importance only to 
the great strategic qualities ; while the combination 





must be content here with quoting a part of the 


counsellor, the debater, of his country, as well as her 
minister at war and commander-in-chief. The shame 
of acknowledging Thebes as leading state in Greece, 
embodied in the current phrases about Beeotian stu- 
pidity, would be sensibly mitigated, when her repre- 
sentative in an assembled congress spoke with the 
flowing abundance of the Homeric Odysseus, instead 
of the loud, brief, and hurried bluster of Menelaus. 
The possession of such eloquence, amidst the unin- 
spiring atmosphere of Thebes, implied far greater 
mental force than a similar accomplishment would 
have betokened at Athens. In Epaminondas, it was 
steadily associated with thought and action—that 
triple combination of thinking, speaking, and acting, 
which Isokrates and other Athenian sophists set 
before their hearers as the stock and qualification for 
meritorious civic life. To the bodily training and 
soldierlike practice, common to all Thebans, Epami- 
nondas added an ardent intellectual impulse and a 
range of discussion with the philosophical men 
around, peculiar to himself. He was not floated into 
public life by the accident of birth or wealth—nor 
hoisted and propped up by oligarchical clubs—nor 
even determined to it originally by any spontaneous 
ambition of his own. But the great revolution of 
379 B.c., which expelled from Thebes both the 
Lacedemonian garrison and the local oligarchy who 
ruled by its aid, forced him forward by the strongest 
obligations both of duty and interest ; since nothing 
but an energetic defence could rescue both him and 
every other free Theban from slavery. It was by 
the like necessity that the American revolution, and 
the first French revolution, thrust into the front rank 
the most instructed and capable men of the country, 
whether ambitious by temperament or not. As the 
pressure of the time impelled Epaminondas forward, 
80 it also disposed his countrymen to look out for a 
competent leader wherever he was to be found; and 
in no other living man could they obtain the same 
union of the soldier, the general, the orator, and the 
patriot. Looking through all Grecian history, it is 
only in Perikles that we find the like many-sided 
excellence ; for though much inferior to Epaminon- 
das as a general, Perikles must be held superior to 
him asa statesman. But it is alike true of both— 
and the remark tends much to illustrate the sources 
of Grecian excellence—that neither sprang exclu- 
sively from the school of practice and experience. 
They both brought to that school minds exercised in 
the conversation of the most instructed philosophers 
and sophists accessible to them—trained to varied in- 
tellectual combinations and to a larger range of sub- 
jects than those that came before the public assembly 
—familiarized with reasonings which the scrupulous 
piety of Nikias forswore, and which the devoted 
military patriotism of Pelopidas disdained.” 

Mr. Grote’s chapters in continuation of the 
history of the Sicilian Greeks are also worthy of 
notice,—especially his account of the successive 
steps of ‘the Despot’s Progress,”’ as he feli- 
citously terms the rise of Dionysius of Syracuse ; 
but as this portion of the ook is incomplete, it 
may be left over till the appearance of Vol. XI., 
which Mr. Grote announces as likely to be pub- 
lished by itself at no long interval.—Two, or 
at most three, volumes more, we should think, 
will then bring Mr. Grote to the point at which 
he means to close—the establishment of the 
empire of Alexander :—so concluding a great 
literary undertaking, equally notable whether 
we regard it as an accession to what is of 
standard value in our language, or as an 
honourable monument of what English scholar- 
ship can do, both to make use of the labours of 
Continental learning in the field of ancient 
history, and to repay those labours with abun- 
dant interest. 




























The Tagus and the Tiber; or, Notes of Travel 
in Portugal, Spain, and Italy in 1850-1. By 
William Edward Baxter. 2 vols. Bentley. 

Sreine that the days are gone when average 

journals of Continental travel have any great 

rarity or value as guide-books, and that the only 
chance of attracting readers is by exhibiting 





of both elevated their possessor into the envoy, the 


some special knowledge,—such, for instance, as 
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a Kugler treats us to when he lectures on the 
alleries of Art and the schools of painting, anda 
Caen or a Bamfield offer when they enter seve- 
rally into the social condition of the agricultural 
and manufacturing populations,—we feel that 
Mr. Baxter’s field is too wide and his hand too 
sketchy for him to create much impression by 
ublishing his journals. We imagine that un- 
tamiliar pictures have still to be got out of Por- 
tugal. Slight and feeble as were the late Mrs. 
Quillinan’s sketches of that part of the Penin- 
sula, they had still a costume and colour of their 
own. Mr. Baxter hardly rises above the com- 
mon-place tourists of fifty years since in his 
Sacntalien of Art, his descriptions of scenery, 
or his marking of the humours which distin- 
uish Basque from Lombard—the Limousin 
See the Tyrolese peasant. He has fine things 
to say concerning Murillo as a painter,—but 
few could gather from amid their finery one of 
those aids to appreciation to which we have 
been so thankfully indebted at the hands of 
tourists possessing real knowledge of their sub- 
ject. Let it be recollected—as no discourage- 
ment to the capable, but as a settled truth by 
attending to which much disappointment will be 
saved to writer and se et every one who 
is pleased with pictures, music, scenery, is not 
therefore capable of describing pictures, ana- 
lyzing music, or setting down on paper such 
features of nature as glaciers, vineyards, the 
cypress-trees on the heights above Florence, 
or the stone-pines that give so peculiar a charm 
to every general view of Rome.—The most 
vivid passage that we can find in Mr. Baxter’s 
volumes is, an adventure on that doomed road, 
the Simplon, betwixt Sion and the summit.— 

“ At one o'clock in the mornirg, I was awakened 
by a crash and a tremulous motion. Thinking that 
we had run against a wagon, I kept my seat, but in 
a minute or two the driver turned towards the lamp 
a countenance on which terror was so legibly written, 
that I instantly opened the door and sprung out. 
‘For God's sake, sir, take care,’ shouted the con- 
ductor, who, seated on the box beside the coachman, 
with one hand held the wheel-horses on their haunches, 
while with the other he firmly pressed the handle of 
the drag. It was a pitchy dark night, the sides of the 
road being invisible excepting where the lamps shone. 
Beside me the driver, his teeth chattering with fright, 
could say nothing but ‘Oh,,mon Dieu.’ I heard 
somewhere or other the roaring of a torrent, and on 
a tree near me a screech-owl added its shrill cry to 
the voices of the night. Several minutes elapsed 
before I could realize the awful nature of the peril 
which, thanks to the extraordinary presence of mind 
displayed by the conductor, we had almost miracu- 
lously escaped.- Had he not left his usual place to 
sit on the box, humanly speaking, not one would have 
survived the hour to narrate the terrible catastrophe. 
A wooden suspension-bridge, seventy feet in height, 
and spanning a rapid river, had been swept away by 
a rise of waters, consequent on a thunder-storm in 
the mountains. On the brink of the precipice thus 
caused we stood, our leading horse having fallen over 
it and been instantaneous!y killed. Had his harness 
been of stout leather, no mortal power could have 
saved us; but providentia!ly he had been attached to 
the vehicle only by two rope traces and a slight back 
strap. The tremulous motion I had felt was the 
struggle between the wheel-horses pulled back by 
the heroic conductor, (for the driver was powerless 
from terror,) and this unfortunate animal, as it hung 
suspended in middle air over the roaring torrent. 
The crash was the recoil of the vehicle, when the 
traces broke and the victim fell headlong into the 
abyss below. Cautiously approaching the brink of 
the chasm we found the remains of the harness, and 
discovered the exact nature of our situation. I have 
travelled not a little both by land and sea, in all 
manner of conveyances, and on every kind of road, 
but such a scene as that I never expect. to witness 
again, though I should spend the remainder of my 
years in wandering to and fro over the earth. The 
dread hour of midnight, the solitude of the Alps, 
the rushing of the river, the cries of the screech-owl, 





the chattering teeth of the poor driver, the sighing 
of the wind, the cold air from the glaciers, the ter- 
rible nature of the danger, the miraculous manner of 
escape, combined to fill my mind with an awe, which 
returns to produce a tremour even while I write. It 
was one of those awful scenes which solemnize 
the feelings of the most callous, and remain engraven 
on the memory while life itself endures. * * Had the 
conductor been inside, had the harness been of lea- 
ther, had we attempted to cross when the bridge was 
sinking instead of after it had sunk, had the horses 
been ata gallop, our bodies might even now have 
been buried in some of those rocky caldrons from 
which the Rhone struggles to get free. * * The sup- 
ports of the bridge were still standing, but the road- 
way had fallen in; so cross the vehicle could not. 
The stream was not only deep, but wide and rapid, 
besides having precipitous banks ; so fording was out 
of the question. But fortunately for us, the con- 
ductor had proved himself a man equal to an emer- 
gency. As soon as we had recovered from the shock, 
the driver was sent with a lamp to scramble along the 
side rails of the ruined bridge and alarm a village 
about half a mile beyond. Wearily did the minutes 
pass away before, amid the darkness, we heard the 
cheering cry from the opposite bank, ‘ Au secours, 
au secours.” In a very short time, the active pea- 
sants had laid planks along the ruins, on which, one 
by one, led by our intrepid conductor, we crossed 
the stream. Our trunks and bags succeeded, while 
the horses dragged back the diligence to the place 
from which they had started. Three hours of dark- 
ness we spent in an empty room of the village tavern, 
until two chars-d-banc arrived from the nearest post 
station of Tourtemagne, whither we proceeded. Simi- 
lar vehicles conveyed us to Vierge, our baggage mean- 
while following in a cart; where again we changed 
carriages, before traversing a desolate tract covered 
with stones, and the debris of mountain torrents, 
which in some places had obliterated all trace of the 
road,”* 

To fill up his two volumes, Mr. Baxter once 
again begins to argue the question of Popery, 
its dangers and its iniquities, — ranging in 
polemical row the usual number of takings-for- 
granted, wholesale assertions, and one-sided 
attacks. For years and years has the artillery 
of epithet, anecdote, text, example, and warning 
been brought against the Vatican and its priests, 
—yet, like Wordsworth’s gipsies, 

Still we find them here. 
Mr. Baxter’s exorcism is certainly not the one 
before which they will disappear in the common 
daylight of liberal intelligence. 





Life of Lord Jeffrey. With a Selection from his 

Correspondence. By Lord Cockburn. 

[Second Notice. ] 

As it is stated in the title-page of these volumes 
that the letters here printed are only “a selec- 
tion” from the correspondence of Lord Jeffrey, 
we surmise that at some future time a more 
complete publication of his letters will be given 
to the world. We observe, for example, that 
none of Jeffrey’s letters to Mr. Hallam, Mr. 
Macaulay, Lord Brougham, Lord J. Russell, 
and some other persons of distinction, are 
given here. Some letters to Horner that have 
not before been published are printed by Lord 
Cockburn. ‘They are in the same tone as those 
printed in Horner’s Life,—and somewhat too 
didactic for general interest.—In our last num- 
ber our extracts were chosen with the view of 
describing the personal character of Lord Jef- 
frey:—on the present occasion we will give 
specimens of the variety of matters which this 
correspondence touches. 

Mr. Empson, Lord Jeffrey’s son-in-law, 
having sent to the latter a letter from Mr. 
Macaulay, stating his reasons for preferring a 
literary to a political life, Jeffrey replies :— 

“ It is a very striking and interesting letter; and 
certainly puts the pros and cons as to public life in 
a powerful way for the latter. But, after all, will 
either human motives or human duties ever bear 
such a dissection? and should we not all become 





Hownynyms or Quakers, and selfish cowardly:fek 
lows, if we were to act on views 80 systematic? 

the devil would ever have anything to do with loye 
or war—nay, who would venture himself on the sea, 
or on a galloping horse—if he were to calculate-in 
this way the chances of shortening life or forfeiti 
comfort by such venturesome doings? And is there 
not a vocation in the gifts which fit us for particular 
stations to which it isaduty to listen? Addison and 
Gibbon did well to write, because they could not 
speak in public. But is that any rulefor M.? And 
then as to the tranquillity of an author's life, I con 
fess I have no sort of faith in it, and am sure thatag 
eloquent a picture might be drawn of its cares; and 
fears, and mortifications, its feverish anxieties, hy 
miliating rivalries and jealousies, and heart-sinki 
exhaustion, as he has set before us of a statesman, 
And as to fame, if an author's is now and then more 
lasting, it is generally longer withheld, and, e 

in a few rare cases, it is of a less pervading or ele. 
vating description. A great poet, or great original 
writer, is above all other glory, But who would give 
much for such a glory as Gibbons? Besides, } 
believe it is in the inward glow and pride of com 
sciously influencing the great destinies of mankind, 
much more than in the sense of personal reputation, 
that the delight of either poet or statesman chi 
consists. Shakspere plainly cared nothing about his 
glory, and Milton referred it to other ages. 

after all, why not be both statesmen and authors, like 
Burke and Clarendon 2” 

—It would take us too much over debateable 
ground to discuss at present the views: here 
stated. It may well be doubted, with the ex 
amples of Fox and Mackintosh before us, whe 
ther a parliamentary life can be made auxiliary 
to the pursuit of literary fame. The quantity of 
time required by thé House of Commons is an 
obstacle to literary research,—as Mackintosh 
found by experience. That a man should enjoy 
great social and political power and be labour 
ing for future literary fame at the same time, 
we suspect to be nearly incompatible. 

Mr. Macaulay’s writings were objects of espe 
cial admiration to Lord Jeffrey, whose interest 
in the publication of the ‘ History of England’ 
was emphatically demonstrated. Lord Cockburn 
says :— 

“ He testified the interest which he took in this 
great writer’s fame by a proceeding, which, consider- 
ing his age and position, is not unworthy of being 
told. This judge, of seventy-four, revised the proof 
sheets of the two first volumes of the History of 
England, with the diligence and minute care of a 
corrector of the press toiling for bread ;—not merely 
suggesting changes in the matter and the expression, 
but attending to the very commas and colons—a 
task which, though humble, could not be useless, 
because it was one at which long practice had made 
him very skilful. Indeed, he used to boast that it was 
one of his peculiar excellences. On returning a proof 
to an editor of the Review, he says, * I have m 
rectified most of the errors, and made many valuable 
verbal improvements in a small way. But my great 
task has been with the punctuation—on which I have, 
as usual, acquitted myself to admiration. And indeed 
this is the department of literature in which I fed 
that I most excel, and on which I am therefore most 
willing now to stake my reputation ! !” 

We get in various places of these volumes 
graphic sketches of public characters. Heres 
one of Jeffrey’s lively letters, giving a peep at 
the political and aristocratic circles, and intre 
ducing Lord Althorpe (Earl Spencer).— 

“ London, 12th February, 1832. 

“ .... I dined yesterday at Lord Carlisle's, and 
to-day at Lord Althorpe’s. The first had ladies, and, 
consequently, was the most gay and agreeable,—to 
say nothing of having Sydney Smith and Luttrell 
But Lady Morley was my great charm ; out of all 
sight the wittiest and most original woman in Londos, 
and yet not at all a kill-joy, but an encourager of all 
other inferior gaieties, and with not the least mixture 
of spite or uncharity in her pleasantry. She is 
stricken in years, so there is no disturbance of 
judgment upon her on that score. We had also 
the Lady Blanches and Lady Georginas of the family, 
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who, with their mother, have the true, sweet-blooded 
simplicity of the old English aristocracy ; to which, 
J grieve to-say, we have nothing parallel, and not 
quch in the same rank that is not in harsh contrast, 
‘Scotland. ‘To-day’s party was small, but it grew 
very deli htful in the end, when it was still smaller, 
and had dwindled down to Lord Nugent, Poulett 
Thompson, Cam Hobhouse, and myself. ‘Althorpe, 
with his usual frankness, gave us a pretended con- 
fession of faith and a sort of creed of his political 
morality, and avowed that, though it was a very 
shocking doctrine to promulgate, he must say that 
he'had never-sacrificed his own inclinations to a sense 
of duty without repenting it, and always found him- 
seif-more substantially unhappy for having exerted 
himself for the public good! We all combated this 
atrocious heresy the best way we could ; but he main- 
tained it with an air of sincerity, and a half earnest 
half humorous ‘face, and a dexterity of statement, 
that-was quite striking. I wish you could have seen 
hisbeaming eye and benevolent lips kindling as he 
ered us, and dealt out his natural familiar re- 
partees with the fearlessness as if of perfect sincerity, 
and the artlessness of one who sought no applause, 
and despised all :risk of misconstruction; and the 
thought that this was the leader of the English 
House of Commons,—no speculator, or discourser, 
oradventurer,—but a man of sense and business, of 
the highest rank, and the largest experience both of 
affairs and society. We had alsoa great deal of talk 
about Nelson and Collingwood, and other great com- 
manders, whom he knew in his youth, and during his 
father’s connection with the navy ; and all of whom 
he characterized with a force and simplicity which 
was quite original and striking. I would have given 
agreat deal to have had a Boswell to take a note of 
the table talk ; but it is gone already.”’ 
—Lord Althorpe was an especial favourite of 
Jeffrey,—who describes him thus whimsically: 
—“There is something to me quite delightful 
in his calm, clumsy, courageous, immutable 
probity and well-meaning, and it seems to have 
a charm for everybody.” 

"When the Whig Ministry were out for a few 

in 1832, Jeffrey thus writes: — 

“T went to Althorpe at ten o'clock to ask, and 
had a characteristic scene with that most honest, 
frank, true, and stout-hearted of all God’s creatures. 
He had not come down stairs, and I was led up to 
his dressing-room, where I found him sitting on a 
stool, in a dark, duffle dressing-gown, with his arms, 
(very rough and hairy), bare above the elbows, and 
his beard half shaved, and half staring through the 
lather, with a desperate razor in one hand, and a 
great soap brush in the other. He gave me the 
lose finger of the brush hand, and with the usual 
twinkle of his bright eye and radiant smile, he said, 
— You need not be anxious about your Scotch Bill 
for to-night, for I have the pleasure to tell you, we 
are no longer his Majesty's Ministers.’ ” 

‘And again, in the same month :— 

“Lord Althorpe has gone through all this with 
his characteristic cheerfulness and courage. The 
day after the resignation he spent in a great sale 
eS. choosing and buying flowers, and came 

with five great packages in his carriage, de- 
Wting the evening to studying where they should 
he planted in his garden at Althorpe, and writing 
directions and drawing plans for their arrangement. 
And when they came to summon him to a council 
o the Duke's giving in, he was found in a closet 
witha groom, busy oiling the locks of his fowling- 

and lamenting the decay into which they had 

during his ministry.” 

The foregoing bits are highly characteristic 
of'Lord Althorpe. From looking at one who 
was emphatically called ‘‘ honest”’ by his party, 

transition to the most rusé statesman of 
modern times is striking. Here is Talleyrand 
at Holland House.— 

“He is more natural, plain, and reasonable, than 
Thad expected; a great deal of the repose of high 

ing and old age, with a mild and benevolent 
manner, and great calmness of speech, rather than 
the sharp, caustic, cutting speech of a practised 
utterer of bons mots. He spoke a great deal of old 
times and old persons, the court of Louis XVI. 





when Dauphin, his coronation, Voltaire, Malsherbe, 
Turgot; with traditional anecdotes of Massillon and 
Bossuet, and many women of those days, whose 
names I have forgotten, and a good deal of diplo- 
matic anecdote, altogether very pleasing and easy. 
He did not eat much, nor talk much about eating, 
except only that he enquired very earnestly into 
the nature of cocky-leekie, and wished much to 
know whether prunes were essential. He settled 
at last that they should be boiled in the soup, 
but not brought up init. He drank little but iced 
water.” 

O'Connell’s oratorical power is described in a 
few lines which constitute one of the greatest 
tributes that the Irish tribune ever received. 
Lord Cockburn says :— 

“ The Irish Coercion Bill gave him the best view 
he had yet obtained of the nature of a certain class 
of the Irish members—‘ without the least sense of 
shame or honour; bold, desperate, and loquacious.” 
—(3rd February 1833). He was always inclined to 
hope better of O’Connell, and had a great admira- 
tion of his eloquence. ‘He is a great artist. In 
my opinion indisputably the greatest orator in the 
House ; nervous, passionate, without art or orna- 
ment; concise, intrepid, terrible; far more in the 
style of old Demosthenic directness and vehemence, 
than anything I have heard in this modern world ; 
yet often coarse, and sometimes tiresome, as De- 
mosthenes was too, though venturing far less, and 
going over far less ground.’” 


In this manner a variety of public persons 
are sharply daguerreotyped. Some of the letters 
savour of provincialism, and remind us of certain 
American travellers. Here is one of Jeffrey’s 
gossipping London epistles, written to Mrs. 
Innes, in 1841. Mr. Macaulay will no doubt 
be one of the first to give a hearty laugh at the 
humorous description of his own overpowering 
conversation.—We take for granted that in the 
ensuing volumes of Lord Holland’s Memoirs 
we shall learn the contents of the note-book 
alluded to in this letter.— 

“And now, will you have the close of my town 
journal? It is an old story now, and I have, luckily 
I believe, forgotten all but the outlines. But here 
are the fragments:—Friday, 24th—At Stephen’s (I 
think I did not mention that before) with Macaulay 
and Monteagle — (O! but I think I remember that 
I did tell you of that); and how Macaulay exceeded 
his ordinary excess in talk, and how I could scarcely 
keep him from pure soliloquy, and how Lord M. fell 
fairly asleep, and our Platonic host himself nodded 
his applause. But no matter—that was the truth of 
it, whether told for the first or second time. Satur- 
day—I am sure I did not chronicle before, we were 
at Lord Denman’s with Sydney Smith, Rogers, the 
Milmans, and that beautiful Mrs. D. ,» whom I 
had not seen for years, &c, We went in the even- 
ing (at least I did) to Ba ‘s great assembly, 
where I was set upon by Lady , and contrived 
very cleverly to introduce her to Talfourd, and to 
leave them together, and then fell into the clutches 
of that crazy, chattering Lady , and was only 
rescued by the kind recognition of poor Lady ‘ 
who is quite paralytic, and is wheeled through the 
room in a chair, but a very sweet-mannered, elegant, 
and gracious creature still. I had talk with various 
learned persons, and walked home in the cool star- 
light. On Sunday, I was asked to be en famille at 
Holland House, but found sixteen people—foreign 
ambassadors, and everybody; but no ladies but Lady 

, who is always agreeable. Lord H. was full of 
good talk, and trusted me home with his six days’ 
journal of the conversation at his house in 1814, 
made as an experiment of what could be done in 
rivalry of Boswell’s Johnson. It is very entertain- 
ing, and contains some capital specimens of Grattan, 
Parr, Frere, Windham, and Erskine; but I quite 
agree with him that it would not have been fair to 
continue it. Monday—We had a party at home— 
the Listers, Stephens, Northamptons, and Macleods. 
It was very hot, but came off perfectly, everybody 
being in good humour. Charley looking very nice, 
and getting on charmingly, with Mr. Elphinstone on 
one side, and Lord Northampton on the other, with 
both of whom she is at ease. Tuesday—The two 





Charlottes and I were at Holland House again 
(Empson being obliged to be at College), and again 
a large party. I had the honour of sitting between 
Lord Melbourne and Lord Duncannon, with Lord H. 
but one off, so we had the best of the talk. My lady 
being between the French and the Prussian ambas- 
sadors, and calling often in vain for our assistance on 
one side, and Lord John Russell on the other, who 
was busy with C. Buller. The Charlottes were de- 
lighted with Lord H., who had them both by him, 
and talked to them all the time of dinner with so 
much gaiety and good humour. My lady they 
thought very amusing after dinner, and full of kind- 
ness to them. I had some good talk with Guizot 
after coffee, and a little about Dr. Alison and 
our Scotch poor with Lord John, and come home 
late. Wednesday—We were all with Mr. Justice 
and Lady Coltman, where we had Baron Maule, the 
Attorney, and Lady §., and, in short, rather a pro- 
fessional party, with the exception of F. Lewis, and 
Jo. Romilly, and Lady ——, who writes books. 
Lady C. is very agreeable, though a zealous Unita- 
rian, and I rather think the only truly agreeable 
person I know of that persuasion. Thursday—A 
party again at home, and mostly ladies. The Den- 
mans, Richardsons, Campbells, &c., with Baron 
Rolfe, and others. It was very hot again, and there 
were people in the evening. Cracrofts, Calverts, 
and others you do not know, and I have not time 
to describe. Friday—I did a great deal of work— 
drove out to the new Horticultural Gardens at Chis- 
wick, and walked about among its blossoms an 
hour—came home in an open carriage (and got my 
trachea), then at six went to stand sponsor to Mrs. 
Holland's last baby, along with Lady Park, and 
my pretty Mrs. ——. Sydney officiated, and was 
somehow so much moved that he could scarcely get 
through, and was obliged to finish the ceremony 
sitting. I then hurried off to dinner with the 
Campbells at Paddington, where we had the Bishop 
of Llandaff and the Dean of Carlisle, invited on pur- 
pose to meet me. So you see in what esteem my 
orthodoxy is held among the sages of the south. But 
not to end the day too sanctimoniousty, Empson 
carried me at night to a grand city ball, in Drapers’ 
Hall—not a publi¢ ball, however, but a rich friend 
of his lives in the adjoining house, and got leave to 
light the antique premises for his party. The rooms 
are very grand and imposing, but being finished with 
dark carved oak, and mostly carpeted with ancient 
Turkey, looked rather sombre for a ball. However, 
there were 300 people, and a grand supper, from 
which, however, we ran away. It is one symptom 
of the enormous wealth of this place, that a quiet 
plain man, who has no pretensions to fashion or dis- 
play, should thus spend 500/. on one night's dull 
gaiety. Saturday—We breakfasted in Regent's 
Park with Miss Rogers,—a most lovely morning, 
where we had the poet C. Murray (the hero of the 
Pawnees), the Milmans, and Sir C. and Lady Bell. 
Mrs. —— was looking very pretty, and in her nice 
bright pale green gown and hanging flowers, looked 
like a lily of the valley just pushing out of its deli- 
cate sheath. We drove afterwards and saw Joanna 
Baillie at Hampstead, and had another party at 
dirner (I agree with you in the extravagance and 
folly of it) at home. The Macaulays, and Trevyl- 
lians, Rogers, Austins, Palgraves. Sunday—-We 
went early to Bushy Park and Hampton Court 
—a most splendid day, though the east wind rather 
sharp for my poor trachea. We walked about (too 
long for its good) the horse-chesnuts all in flower, 
but the leaves scarcely fully unfurled. “The Hamp- 
ton Court Gardens are really beautiful, and so gay 
with well-dressed, moral-looking, happy people. 
Empson and I then went to dine with W. Murray 
at the Temple, where we had excellent turtle and 
champagne—Lord Denman, Mt. Elphinstone, and 
Sir Geo. Philips—only less wine than usual, and a 
long talk after coffee, with Elphinstone especially, 
till my feet got cold, and the trachea took half my 
voice away, when we came home inglorious in a 
cab, Monday—I went to the Exhibitions, and dined 
6 mam with a great Yorkshire party—Lord 
Tyrconnel and spouse, Lady F. Grahame, some 
Beresfords, a Mrs. Somebody who sat by me, and 
took me all the time of dinner for the Bishop of 
Ripon, in spite of my brown coat and white waist- 
coat, and laughed like a hyena when she found out 
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the mistake. The bishop's wife was sitting opposite, 
but he was detained in the Lords, and did not come 
till dinner was over. I thought him the most agree- 
able bishop I ever saw, and very good looking, and 
I hope he will come to show himself to you in Scot- 
land. We had my old friends, Sir George Cayley 
and Miss too, and Lady Worsley and her daughter 
in the evening. I like all the Cayleys. I called to 
bid the Berrys farewell on my way home, but found 
they had gone to Richmond for the season that morn- 
ing ; so I came home, and here at last ends the his- 
tory of my five weeks’ London experiences, more 
faithfully and largely recited than such things ever 
were before, or ever will, or deserve to be, recited 
again. Next morning I had your letter, and wrote to 
you, and came down here with a great deal of languid 
fever about me. But we drove through the sweet 
shades of Panshanger on Wednesday, and sat under 
their grand oak. We have been altogether and de- 
lightfully alone ever since, and, in spite of some little 
languor, I have enjoyed it thoroughly. The country 
round is wavy and woody, very green, and bounded 
by a ridge of hills, though low enough to be all cul- 
tivated and wooded. The streams clear, for Eng- 
land, running over beds of green flags or grass, and 
pretty rapid.” 

We have cited enough to give our readers a 
fair view of the interest of this Correspondence. 
Justice to the biographer demands that we should 
present them with Lord Cockburn’s description 
of Lord Jeffrey as a conversationalist.— 


“ He was certainly a first-rate talker. But he was 
“not an avowed sayer of good things; nor did he deal, 
but very sparingly, in anecdote, or in personalities, 
or in repartee ; and he very seldom told a story, or 
quoted; and never lectured; and though perpetually 
discussing, almost never disputed; and though joyous, 
was no great laugher. What then did hedo? He 
did this: His mind was constantly full of excellent 
matter; his spirit was always lively; and his heart 
was never wrong; and the effusion of these produced 
the charm. He had no exclusive topics. All sub- 


jects were welcome ; and all found him ready, if not 


in knowledge, at least in fancy. But literary and 
moral speculations were, perhaps, his favourite pas- 
tures. And in these, as in any region whatever, for 
nothing came amiss, he ranged freely, under the play 
of a gay and reasoning imagination; from no desire 
of applause, but because it gratified his mental 
activity. Speaking seemed necessary for his existence. 
The intellectual fountains were so full, that they were 
alivays bubbling over, and it would have been painful 
to restrain them. Fora great talker, he was very 
little of an usurper. Everybody else had full scope, 
and indeed was encouraged ; and he himself, though 
profuse, was never long at a time; except, perhaps, 
when giving an account of something of which he 
was the mere narrator, when his length depended on 
the thing to be told. Amidst all his fluency of 
thought, and ail his variety of matter, a great part of 
the delight of his conversation arose from its moral 
qualities. Though never assuming the office of a 
teacher, his goodness of feeling was constantly trans- 
piring. No one could take a walk, or pass a day, 
or an evening, with him, without having all his 
rational and generous tastes confirmed, and a steadier 
conviction than before, of the dependence of happi- 
ness on kindness and duty. Let him be as bold, and 
as free, and as incautious, and hilarious, as he might, 
no sentiment could escape him that tended to excuse 
inhumanity or meanness, or that failed to cherish 
high principles and generous affections. Then the 
language in which this talent and worth were dis- 
closed! The very words were a delight. Copious 
and sparkling, they often imparted nearly as much 
pleasure as the merry or the tender wisdom they 
conveyed. Those who left him might easily retire 
without having any particular saying to report, but 
never without an admiration of mental richness and 
striking expression. His respect for conversational 
power made him like the presence of those who pos- 
sessed it. But this was not at all necessary for his 
own excitement, fur he never uttered a word for dis- 
play, and was never in better flow than in the ordi- 
nary society of those he was attached to, however 
humble their powers, and although they could give 
him no aid but by affection and listening. There 
was so much in his own head and heart, that, in :o 





far as he was concerned, pouring it out was enjoyment 
enough. It may appear an odd thing to say, but it 
is true, that the listener’s pleasure was enhanced by 
the personal littleness of the speaker. A large 
man could scarcely have thrown off Jeffrey's conver- 
sational flowers without exposing himself to ridicule. 
But the liveliness of the deep thoughts, and the flow 
of the bright expressions, that animated his talk, 
seemed so natural and appropriate to the figure that 
uttered them, that they were heard with something 
of the delight with which the slenderness of the 
trembling throat, and the quivering of the wings, 
make us enjoy the strength and clearness of the notes 
of a little bird.” 

Here we must pause :—but not without re- 
minding Lord Cockburn of the omission of an 
index, or even of a good table of contents, like 
that in the ‘ Life of Horner.’ In a work with 
so many names and such various matter, it is 
very troublesome to hunt for particular passages 
without the help of an index.—We conclude 
yt congratulating Lord Cockburn on the 
ability with which his portion of this work is 
executed. Some of his views we should be in- 
clined to controvert were it here necessary :— 
and in his second edition he will find it well, we 
think, to leave out a few passages which, though 
not personally offensive, savour somewhat of 
unnecessary private revelation. But on the 
whole, the clear intellect and manly style of the 
biographer have added their own harmonious 
charm to that which he has so successfully pro- 
duced in the letters of the eminent subject of 
his biography. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Lena ; or, the Silent Woman. By the Author 
of ‘King’s Cope.’ 3 vols.—This tale is a perfect 
maze of incidents ; the theme being ‘‘love, still 
love,”—and the principal personages three fair 
young ladies, two plain onk eusempanel ditto, 
and several gentlemen of divers qualities of beauty 
and strangeness. The author may be said to com- 
mand rather than toaffect singularities of character : 
for Lena, the delicate, truthful, innocent creature 
who gives her name to the book, is singular in her 
holiness, her clear and ‘simple sense, and her 
tenderness.—Cecil, again, the showy, sarcastic, 
true-hearted, unselfish heroine of the story, is not 
altogether an every-day compound. A grain more 
of some of the ingredients that compose her cha- 
racter would have made her utterly detestable. 
As it is, she is piquant, sympathetic (as the south- 
erns use the epithet);—a more satisfactory heroine, 
in short, than ninety-nine out of the hundred who 
bear the title. Laura, the fairy-like coquette— 
and Louisa and Henrietta, the plain girls crammed 
with too many accomplishments and too burning 
a desire to get husbands—are respectively touched 
with great nicety and slyness. There is character, 
too, in Uncle Ned, in Lord Hurstmonceaux, and 
in Basil,—all three, like the ladies whom they 
support or cross in the dance, having more or 
less originality.—The dialogue put into the mouths 
of these speakers (as we think was the case in 
the writer's former tales) is easy and life-like. 
—But the grace and value of constructive power 
seem unknown to the author of ‘ Lena.’— The 
persons evoked are flung, as has been said, into 
a positive maze of incidents which might with 
no trouble have been spread over double—or con- 
tracted within half—the space of the three volumes. 
We read on more to see what the dramatis per- 
sone will say than from any lively curiosity as to 
what they will do,—since atan early page it becomes 
evident that the author of ‘Lena’ holds Harlequin’s 
wand, and suppresses, kills, transforms and drives 
about the puppets with a magisterial and des- 
potic suddenness. Till almost the very last pages 
anybody seems capable of marrying any other 
body in the novel; and this not owing to any such 
artful management of suspense as Miss Austen 
commanded with such consummate art and fine 
tact,—but because of the crowding and the dislo- 
cation of so many jiltings, surprises, convenient 
deaths, and inconvenient losses of fortune,—which 
make us feel as if nothing is safe, and no one 





out of harm’s way, until the magic five let, 
FINIS are ade — One possessing so ree 
an eye, so quick a fancy, and so lively a taste i, 
dialogue as the author of ‘ Lena’ should take mor 
heed of the probability and consistence of the fable 
on which such good gifts are to be expended, 

Gold in Australia. Caution and Advice to En; 
grants.—A little book of good counsel, given in, 
very plain unpretending manner. It would seep, 
to be the production of an artizan living on th 
spot. 

Sleep and Dreams. By John A. Symonds, M.D 
—Here is the publication of two interesting |e. 
tures delivered at the Bristol Literary and Phj 
sophical Institution. Dr. Symonds has a 


added a list of the most accessible books whj 
treat on his subject, thus directing the attentig 
of his reader to the best popular sources of infoy. 
mation :—a plan which we should be glad to ge 
lecturers adopt more generally when reprinting 
their discources. 

The Churchyard Manual. Intended chiefly fy 
Rural Districts. By W. H. Kelke.—Every ma 
has his humour,—and the humour of Mr. Kelkejs, 
the coffin and the tombstone. About styles and 
epitaphs, Pagan ornaments and Gothic headstones, 
he gossips as only one with such a love of his sub. 
ject as makes him forget that all the world is no 
a grave-yard would venture to do. But his @ 
thusiasm amuses, while the information which lk 
has picked out of various writers informs, the reade, 
What can be said more for a book whose sole topie 
is, the arrangement of the externals of a grave! 

How to see the British Museum. In Four Visit, 
By W. Blanchard Jerrold.—In this little modes 
volume, bearing a modest price, young Mr. Jerrold 
has endeavoured to supply a want long felt by 
who have been to the British Museum and by othes 
who have not yet been there. In drawing up his 
account of what is to be seen by the public northof 
Mr. Smirke’s splendid iron railing, Mr. Jerrold bas 
brought the experience to his task which he derived 
from his careful endeavour to make the contents of 
the Crystal Palace ‘‘easy” to the common appre 
hension. Though not exactly in the nature ofa 
handbook, wherein the reader is directed to “ob 
serve” and ‘‘ compare,” there is much in this modest 
“how” that the visitor will find of use to carry to 
the British Museum with the open page before 
him. The great merit of the work consists in its 
being an excellent Introduction to the Museum. 
The most constant frequenter of its galleries ani 
rooms may learn something useful from these 
There is no endeavour at an exhibition of 
ological or scientific knowledge,—but a pains-tak- 
ing purpose to place the information of the author 
at the service of the reader.—At times, we mustadd, 
the matter-of-fact instruction of the work is relieved 
by touches of humour reminding us very pleasantly 
of the elder Jerrold. Here is a touch of this sort. 
The author has been describing the restriction: 
on visitors in days happily gone by.—‘Thes 
mean precautions of the last century contrat 
happily with the enlightened liberty of this. Crowds 
of all ranks and conditions besiege the doors of the 
British Museum, especially in holiday times,—yt 
the skeleton of the elephant is spotless, and the 
bottled rattlesnakes continue to pickle in peace. 
The Elgin marbles have suffered no abatement of 
their marvellous beauties; and the coat of the 
cameleopard is without a blemish. The York 
shireman has his unrestrained stare at Sesostris; 
the undertaker spends his holiday over the mua- 
mies, and no official suppresses his professional 
objections to the coffins, The weaver observes the 
looms of the olden time: the soldier compares the 
Indian’s blunt instrument with his own keen and 
deadly bayonet. The r needlewoman enjoy 
her laugh at the ast sewing-instruments 0 
barbarous tribes: the stone-mason perhaps cdl 
pares his tombs with the sarcophagi of anciett 
masters. No attendant is deputed to dog the heels 
of five visitors and to watch them with the cold eye 
of a gaoler; no bell warns the company from on 
spot to another: all is open—free !”—There att 
other “hows” in which Mr. Jerrold’s talents would 
be of service; but he must narrow his number 
visits,—for in these hard-working times few 
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for whom such books as the one before us may be 
said to be essential can afford to give more than 
one or two visits even to such a storehouse of the 
past and the present as the British Museum. 


CLASSICAL AND SCHOOL BOOKS. 

The Hecuba of Euripides ; chiefly from the Text of 
Porson. By George B. Wheeler, A.B.—A very 
complete and useful edition of a standard classical 
work, elementary enough for the higher forms in 
schools and yet not unworthy to be consulted at 
college. The name of Porson is in itself a suffi- 
cient guarantee for the excellence of the text. 
Valuable extracts from his celebrated preface and 
Elmsley’s review, remarks upon the Greek metre, 
analyses of the choral odes in this play after the 
method of Hermann and other scholars, a good 
life of Euripides compiled from the best ancient 
and modern authorities—among whom Mr. Grote 
occupies a very prominent place,—and the criti- 
cisms of Miiller and Schlegel upon the Hecuba, 
form altogether an excellent introduction. The 
notes contain a copious collection of readings, trans- 
lations of difficult passages, information on points 
of grammar principally taken from Jelf’s transla- 
tion of Kiihner, with an abundance of comments 
and illustrations, partly original and partly de- 
rived from eminent annotators. The type is bold 
and correct. 

The Return of Ulysses; with a Short Grammar 
and Vocabulary. By Paul Hirsch.—One of the 
greatest difficulties which a youthful student of 
German has to encounter is, the scarcity of easy 
and at the same time interesting reading books in 
that language. Mr. Arnold’s ‘German Reader,’ 
though excellent in some respects, is too miscel- 
laneous and fragmentary to be entertaining—to 
say nothing of the insipidity of some of the ex- 
tracts,—and not sufficiently adapted in its arrange- 
ment to the gradual advance of the scholar. The 
present work is well suited to meet the want which 
has long been felt. Both the subject and the style 
are in its favour. The romantic adventures of 
Ulysses and Telemachus will always be read with 
interest by the young. Those who have studied 
Homer will not be sorry to use this familiar ver- 
sion of the story as a means of learning German. 
It was prepared by Dr. Ernst Kapp, late Professor 
in the College of Minden, eminent for his success 
asa teacher; and is remarkable for its simplicity 
and flowing ease, as well as for its richness in idiom : 
—qualities, of all others, the most valuable to an 
English learner. A good practical grammar is pre- 
fixed,—and a vocabulary, containing an explana- 
tion of all words likely to present any difficulty is 
to be found at the end of the book. Not only are 
the printing and general getting up excellent, but 
the attractiveness of the volume is much increased 
by twenty-four well-executed woodcuts. 

Herodotus. Book I. Clio. Translated literally 
into English Prose, by H. Owgan, L.L.D.-— 
Herodotus. Book IJ. Euterpe. Translated lite- 
rally into English Prose, by W. Lewers, Esq. 


Literally translated by H. Owgan, L.L.D.—M. 
T. Cicero on Old Age and Friendship. Literally 
translated, by W. Lewers.—Four volumes of a 
series of literal prose translations entitled Kelly’s 
Classical Library. They are published in Dublin,— 
for the use, we presume, of Trinity College stu- 
dents. Those who cannot get through the wide 
extent of classical reading prescribed by the college 
without a crib may perhaps manage to scrape 
through with the assistance here afforded. General 
readers, also, who wish to get some idea of what 
the ancient classical authors wrote, may consult 
these translations with advantage ; but they must 
hot expect to find in them any just representation 
of the style and character of the originals. 

Homer's Iliad: Books I., VI., XX. and XXIV; 
with a copious Vocabulary for the Use of Schools 
and Colleges. By James Fergusson, M.D.—<As 
an introduction to Homer this book is likely to 
Prove very serviceable. The portions selected are 


meaning of each word are well explained, and all 
difficult phrases are appropriately translated. 

Dr. Robinson's Greek Lexicon to the New Testa- 
ment, condensed for Schools and Students.—The 
editor of this compilation has not thought fit to 
reveal his name, nor does it appear from the pre- 
face that he ever received any authority to make | 
such a use as he has of Dr. Robinson’s well-known 
Lexicon. We think the public have a right to be 
satisfied on these points. At the same time, we 
have no hesitation in saying that, whoever the 
editor may be, he has done his work well. Every 
word occurring in the New Testament is correctly 
explained and amply illustrated with suitable ex- 
amples. An excellent idea, not merely of the various 
shades of meaning which each is capable of bear- 
ing, but also of the different combinations into 
which it enters, may be gathered from the phrases 
quoted or referred to. All Hebraisms and peculiar 
constructions are fully exemplified. Great atten- 
tion is given to the prepositions and particles, 
which play so important a part in the Greek lan- 
guage. Peculiarities of inflection are stated, and 
the derivation is explained, generally with un- 
doubted accuracy. We question, however, the 
propriety of deriving BacraZw from Baorc; nor can 
we see much use in giving déAeap as the root of 
dedeaZw, without explaining what that root means. 
The type is clear and varied.. A vocabulary is 
given at the end, by consulting which even those 
who have but slender acquaintance with Greek 
grammar may without difficulty parse every word 
in the Testament. 

Theory and Practice ; or, a Progressive, Clear, 
and Practical Course of the German Language. By 
J. N. Vlieland.—The great excellence of this book 
is indicated by its title. At every step conver- 
sational exercises are given, that the student may 
at once put in practice what he has learnt, and 
thus be sure to understand and remember it. M. 
Vlieland has confined himself to the essentials of 
the grammar, which he has stated with simplicity. 
Those who are acquainted with Meidinger’s ‘Gram- 
maire Allemande Pratique,’ of which this is in 
great measure a translation, will need no further 
information to guide their judgment. 

An Elementary Speaking French Grammar. By 
John Loth.—We never yet heard of a grammar 
without rules. Such, however, is Mr. Loth’s de- 
scription of his book. That there are no rules in 
it, is true enough; but we dispute his right to call 
it a grammar, though it contains the rudiments of 
the accidence at the end. The bulk of the book is 
composed of vocabularies, conversations in French 
to be translated, we presume, into English, and 
conversational exercises in English to be turned 
into French. How anybody is to do this with- 
out a knowledge of rules, we cannot imagine. 
It is absurd to expect it. Mr. Loth recom- 
mends the frequent reading of the French con- 
versations aloud with the teacher in order to 
familiarize the learner with the sounds ; but very 
little good can be done by this parrot-like process, 
unless the meaning is thoroughly understood,—and 
this is impossible without a knowledge of gramma- 
tical rules. The master may, by frequently repeat- 
ing the translation in the hearing of his salle at 
last get them to know the meaning of some few 
phrases and sentences. Still, he will never enable 
them to speak French well on this “new, easy, 
and certain plan for speaking French fluently in 
three months.” It is necessary to exercise the eye 
and the mind as well as the ear.—The English 
exercises here given contain many un-English ex- 
pressions. 

The Genius of the French Language. By H. Holt. 
—English exercises containing colloquial and idio- 
matic expressions, to be translated into French, 
form the substance of this work. Curiously 
enough, twenty-four lessons on the syntax of the 
French language are put at the end instead of 
the beginning. Mr. Holt strongly denounces the 
practice of confining learners to what he calls ‘‘the 
mechanism of the language,”—by which he means 
the ordinary tactical rules; and insists on 
directing their attention to the idiom or “genius 





suitable, The text is a revision of Bekker’s b: 
Mr. Veitch, whose work on the Irregular Greek 


the vocabulary at the end the derivation and 


Verbs demonstrates his competency as a scholar. | 


of the language.” But, surely they must have some 
knowledge of syntax, declension, and conjugation 





before they can at all comprehend the true force 


of colloquial or idiomatic phrases. Asa companion 
to a grammar, this book is calculated to be useful. 
The idioms explained and exemplified are such as 
frequently occur in conversation,—and, what is a 
rare excellence in books of this kind, the English 
is thoroughly genuine and pure. 

Hints on Arithmetic, addressed to a Young 
Governess. By Lady Verney.—A sixpenny little 
book of much higher merit than pretension ; con- 
taining not merely lucid explanations of arith- 
metical rules generally not at all understood, but 
also valuable directions for the guidance of teachers. 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 

Hours and Days. By Thomas Burbidge.—Mr. 
Burbidge has one of those small household harps 
which make a pleasant enough music in the ears 
of friends,—but are unwise to challenge the great 
public. They are very difficult to characterize by 
the critic who would not be ungenerous and must 
be just. Perhaps the difficulty is best solved by 
giving a specimen:—which we do,—premising 
merely that it is one which would hardly have been 
written had not Wordsworth set the pattern when 
he commemorated 

Little Barbara Lethwaite, child of beauty rare, 
in his ballad of ‘The Pet Lamb.’— 

The Sprig of Mignonette. 

This little sprig of mignonette, which in my hand I hold, 
Grew high upon the mountain where the wind was bleak 

and cold ; 
No maiden ever watered it, nor watched it day by day, 
For ae it grew were only rock and stormy clouds at 

play. 


































































* * * * 
So rapidly and recklessly, and heartless as a wind, 
As down the steep I glided, 1 heard a voice behind ; 
A little voice, but sweet and soft as ever | heard yet— 
And, turning, saw a little Girl, with a sprig of mignonette. 


A simple message bare the Child. Her ‘* buon passeggio” 
d 


Her little flower presented, she hung her blameless head ; 
She hung her head as if ashamed of that which she had 


e— 
That she, to greet a stranger, so far from home had run. 
Perhaps she was not very fair, yet her delightful voice 
Lent beauty to her face, and made the very eyes rejoice; 
Yet if she were not fair indeed, I know not by what art 
She has procured that I should put her face into my heart. 


Tlowe’er that be, the little Child, and this sweet flower she 
ore, 
Wrought something in my spirit which I had not known 


And all my soul with tenderness was clothed, and joy serene, 
As when a naked tree breaks forth into his vernal green. 


—One day, perhaps, Mr. Burbidge will own that 
he might have selected a better model from Words- 
worth’s poems than a ballad which stands, as it 
were, on the very verge of that debateable ground 
where simplicity and silliness are one. 


An Essay on the Physiology of the Sense of Feel- 
ing ; as Illustrative of the Wisdom and Beneficence 
of the Almighty, in the Gift of the Senses to Man. 
By the Rev. Richard Brudenell Exton, Domestic 
Chaplain to the Earl of Clarendon.—This poem by 
the Earl of Clarendon’s Domestic Chaplain presents 
one of those cases in which an extract is indis- 
pensable,—if anything is to be said about it at 
all. No one could possibly convey any notion of 
the Rev. Mr. Exton’s Muse but herself. If our 
readers admire ‘‘ dim oracles” like the following, 
they will know where to find more of them :—but 
for ourselves, were Mr. Exton a Romish priest, we 
should say the reading of his book might be pre- 
scribed as a penance.— 

Feg.ine (and not involuntarily) peers 
Within the dark abysm of Gehenna, 
There to ruminate, with sympathetic 
Sadness, o’er the pangs by obdurate souls 
Sustain’d—themsel ves self-torturing beneath 
The goad by Memory pointed at the wounds 
Of disregarded Conscience ; when in life 
She held the mirror to th’ averted eye, 
Premonitory of their present throes. 
The quicken’d Sense,—participating _ 
In the love that prompted once th’ unrisen 
Conqueror of Death and Hell to visit 
Spirits in their prison-house, there to preach 
The tidings of redemption,—oft intrudes 
Unseen, to muse upon the moments lost, 
“The fair occasions gone for ever by,” 
When they who now repentant, but in vain, 
Bewai) their fatal blindness, self-imposed, 
That seeing they might see, and not perceive ; 
And hearing, took no thought of what they heard. 
Hence FEgLING prompts the Christian brother on 
To work and labour in the field of love: 
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‘Nor needs he often to employ his thoughts 
Discursive among scenes of suffering 

As yet but dimly shadow’d. Earth's penal 
Settlement (probationary too 

OfMan’s yet hopeful nature) still abounds 

In poisonous herbs and bitter. fruits, the growth 
Of seeds wide scatter’d by the primal curse. 

The thorns and briers springing in his path 
Impede not his salaci gaze ard 

The i dicted tree, although in mercy 
Strown, to warn him he is mortal ; t’ inflict 
Upon his spirit, or his frame, co-sensitive, 

‘The passing pangs design'd to wake reflection. 
(And Love Divine, as manifest in stripes 
Medicinal as in smiles of pardoning grace, 
Directs, controuls, subdues, by Man’s unconscious 
Agency, the erratic course of Man.) 

Affliction rouses sympathy in breasts 








Not all impervious to the strong appeal— 

Behold thy Brother! Fsg.ine, if dormant 

Till the arrow strike its nerve perceptive, 

Then springs forth, and gazing on the prostrate 

Sufferer, administers the balm best 

Suited to the festering wound: — be it 

Of Penury’s dull but oft-returning throes ; 

Or Sickness’ doubtful and still threat’ning frown ; 

Or pierced Affection’s keenest pang, as o’er 

The loved insensate form it bends, in mute 

Despondency ; or the dread portraiture 

Of humbled pride, now agonized with thoughts 

Of deep offenees past, of woes to come, 

Retributive of Gop’s neglected Laws, 

Well known, but scornfully repudiated 

As things of nought ! 
—We have put “ Books of Verse,” instead of 
** Books of Poetry,” at the head of this section of 
our Library Table, under an idea that we thereby 
secured latitude enough in the descending direc- 
tion to include all probable examples. Our readers 
will see, however, how difficult it is to get a title 
sufficiently comprehensive when seeking to class 
the multitudes who appeal to posterity in the name 
of the Muse. It is clear that the above lines have 
not properly their place under any general heading 
which has Verse as one of its postulates. 


The Beauties of Nature, and how far they tran- 
scend those of Art, in Landscape Gardening. By 
James Sinclair.—The object of the following 
poem,” says Mr. Sinclair, ‘is to introduce a new 
era in the art of landscape gardening.” He takes 
up his parable against parallel lines ‘ either in the 
shape of roads, flower-borders, grass, or gravel- 
walk ;” and— 
“Speaks the more confidently on the subject of 
Nature’s multifarious ways of distributing her trees, 
shrubs, herbaceous plants, rocks, &c.; and of man's 
efforts to Co the same in his way—from his having 
not only seen how such is done in England and Scot- 
land, but also on the mountains and plains of Spain, 
Portugal, Greece, Turkey, Tartary, South Russia, 
Moldavia, Wallachia, Transylvania, Hungary, Croa- 
tia and Bohemia; and by the cities of Constantinople, 
Odessa, Vienna, Dresden, Berlin, Potsdam, Magde- 
burgh, Hanover, Cologne, Brussels, Paris, &c. If he 
can now make but one step towards the beautifying 
of some of our English residences, by planting trees, 
raising mounds, making roads, lawns, or shrubberies 
—or by pointing out some of the beauties found in 
‘Natural Landscape, and how far they transcend those 
of art—he will feel highly gratified.” 
—aA stranger production than the one into which 
the above preface ushers us is hardly within our 
experience. But we will let the author talk of 
**botany and grass” for himself.— 

Some men do cram each corner full of trees, 

And some do circles and fair ovals spread 

Around their homes, filled with what does them please : 

Just at the moment when those beds are made, 

Or what at the same moment then did fill the head, 

And too the heart, with beauty and with grace, 

They often plant, and spare not every mead 

That does spread round their homes, and make the face 

Of each estate quite altered here, from what it was. 


Some make a spreading lawn and do it fill 

Not here with beauty, but with various kinds 

Of fruit trees, that from them do here distil 

Fair fruits, that often gladden here the minds 

Of tender youth, as each its treasure sends ; 

And all this is too good, but then the place 

Where fruits should glow, it is not where there stands 
The mansion fair that rises up with grace ; 

But in the fields, they ought to find a resting place. 


Some do again fill up their lawns with flowers, 
And every bed contains too many kinds; 

And some have avenues up to their doors, 
And some are quite bare unto the winds ; 


false character. 


Some folks.do also cram too, round their doors 

Fair groups of flowering plants in pots and tubs; 

And some do statues piace, where often towers 

Each deity of old among their favorite bowers : 

And some do have their trees to grow like spires— 

And some do clip them into figures too 

Of various kinds, to startle unawares 

The pilgrim that there wanders to and fro 

Among the gardens that with beauty glow. 

—That is enough, we dare say, to show our readers, 
once more, the eccentricities—not to be profane, 
and say absurdities—to which a critic’s ‘‘ Library 
Table” introduces him. Mr. Sinclair may be an 
excellent landscape gardener, for aught we know ; 
—but if he imagines that he has got the Muse for 
one of his assistants he has been imposed on by a 


MEDICAL BOOKS. 

Sketches of Brazil, including new Views of Tro- 
pical and European Fever. By Robert Dundas, 
M.D.—Although fever stands out as one of the 
most prominent diseases that carry man to an un- 
timely grave, and has been described by every 
inedical writer since the time of Hippocrates—its 
causes, nature and treatment are still but little 
understood. Vast, indeed, is the extent of medical 
literature that has been devoted to the subject. 
Still, the questions of the identity of one form 
of fever with another, the causes of their origin, 
their contagiousness and their treatment, are as 
far from being settled as ever. As more accurate 
research is made, and the phenomena of this 
disease are viewed by the light of modern 
science,—the more difficult do these problems 
appear and the farther off seems the desired goal. 
But much has been recently done by the labours 
of Louis Cormack, W. Jenner, and others, who, 
by accumulating facts independent of theory, have 
gone far towards elucidating the difficulties that 
surround inquiry into the nature of fever. As an 
important contribution to this field of inquiry we 
must add this work by Dr. Dundas. It is the 
production of a man of accurate observation and 
sound thought ; and although some of his conclu- 
sions differ from those of previous writers, they 
claim consideration. The points of most interest 
to the medical practitioner are—the denial of the 
malarious origin of intermittent and other forms 
of fever—and the recommendation of the treat- 
ment of all fevers with large doses of quinine fre- 
quently repeated. There is also much matter of 
general interest in the remarks on fevers of various 
climates,—the result of personal observation. 

Varicose Veins and Varicose Ulcers. By T. W. 
Nunn.—The diseases investigated by the author 
of this little volume are very common and very 
troublesome. Not often leading to fatal results,— 
they have become too much neglected by patholo- 
gists. Impressed with the necessity of further 
investigation, Mr. Nunn has made these condi- 
tions of the system his especial study. Both in the 
investigation of the pathological states and in 
suggestions for treatment he seems to us to have 
exercised a sound judgment,—and his remarks 
cannot fail to be of service to those engaged in the 
treatment of these diseases. 

Cheltenham and its Resources. By Edwin Lee. 
—This work is devoted to the mineral water of 
Cheltenham—and is the result of a prize offered 
by that town for the best essay on the subject. We 
are not surprised to find Mr. Lee the successful com- 
petitor,—as he has previously devoted his attention 
to the subject of mineral waters with great effect. 
Although mineral springs possess no compounds 
that cannot be imitated by the chemist, yet the 
treatment of disease by natural springs is found to 
be much more efficacious than that by artificial 
waters. As long as the air, the society, the regu- 
larity, the food, the exercise of a watering-place 
are better than those of a sick person’s home— 
so long will mineral springs be had recourse to, and 
so long will books like this by Mr. Lee be con- 
sulted with advantage both by those who recom- 
mend and by those who use them. 

Half-yearly Abstract of the Medical Sciences. 
July to December, 1851.—This very valuable 


And others have fair seats there for their friends~ 
And all those things are good, each in its place: 
There is a clime that shade and shelter tends 

To make here healthy, and likewise, 

More places that anhcheeed are, here best always. 


medical serial continues to be conducted with the 
same judgment and care that distinguished its 
commencement. It reflects great credit on Dr. 





Physiological Researches. By Sir Benjamin C., 
Brodie.—The early career of Sir Benjamin Brodie 
was distingui by his devotion to science; and 
his observations on the causes of animal heat, and 
on the action of poisons on the brain, laid the 
foundation for the researches which have recently 
been so satisfactorily made in these Spatnantes of 
physiological inquiry. Inthe midst of the pressing 
demands of a laborious professional life, ti Ben- 
jamin has found time to think of his first love ;— 
and here, in a small octavo volume, with additional 
notes and observations, are the old essays published 
first in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ forty years 
ago. we | inquirers in this branch of science 
will be glad to possess these papers for reference— 
whilst others have thus given them for the first 
time the power of studying the original observa- 
tions for themselves. 

On the Nature and Treatment of the Diseases 6; 
the Heart. By James Wardrop, M.D.—This 
originally appeared in the pages of a medical con- 
temporary :—and as the expression of the views 
of a man who has long held a prominent position 
in his profession, it will be valued by his medical 
brethren. 

Elementary Anatomy and Physiology. By Wil- 
liam Lovett.—We have many elementary treatises 
on anatomy and physiology,—but few or none 
intended for general instruction. If there be one 
subject of more importance than another for man 
to know in order to secure his happiness on earth, 
it is that of the structure and function of his body. 
It should form a subject of instruction in 
school ; and no person should be allowed to ton 
who is not competent to explain to boys and girls 
the known functions of their own principal organs, 
As a guide to such instruction Mr. Lovett’s book 
will be found very useful. It consists of diagrams 
which are sufficiently accurate, with descriptions 
and questions :—and is precisely such a book as 
the general tutor will find of value in acquiring 
and imparting this kind of knowledge. 

The Stomach and its Difficulties. By Sir James 
Eyre.—We took up Sir James Eyre’s brochure 
somewhat in anger :—the dignity of the profession 
we felt to be in some degree compromised by its title. 
The stomach, too, after the half-century of cant 
and prose which we have had about it, from the 
time of Abernethy’s constitutional treatment down 
to that of Paris's principles of dietetics, seemed 
a stale subject. We should have been more tole- 
rant of the brain—the heart—the skin—or the 
kidneys. It is a fact that has been demonstrated 
most clearly within the last ten years that man is 
not like the monad, all stomach,—that the stomach 
is not the only subject of science in the system. 
The ‘march of intellect” has demonstrated even 
to port-drinking farmers and hunting squires that 
they have brains, which are somewhat affected by 
the intellectual developement of the age. But we 
have read the Doctor's book,—and must confess 
to a good deal of amusement and instruction. It 
is certainly innocent of microscopic demonstrations 
and of all forms of chemical equations, which we 
have lately come to regard as almost necessary for 
a medical dissertation ;—but then, to make up for 
this, it is full of good sound practical sense, 
contains not a little fun. It is a book not for the 
study, but for the railway and steamboat,—and well 
worthy of perusal by persons who are beginning to 
feel that good fortune is not all pone | and 
that good health is better than good living. 
Neither are the Doctor’s prescriptions severe oF 
absurd. He gives no directions for pumping 02 
his patients—and exhibits no taint of that delusion 
which substitutes imaginary infinitesimal doses for 
the remedies that science and experience point out 
as best adapted for disease. 
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EARLY MANUSCRIPT EMENDATIONS OF THE 
TEXT OF SHAKSPEARE, 
AxrnoucH I produced my copy of the folio of 
1632 before a full assembly of the Council of the 





Shakespeare Society, and at a recent meeting 
of the Society of Antiquaries, I am informed— 
and can readily believe—that many members of the 
latter either had not an opportunity of examining 
it at all, or were able only to examine it so hastily | 
that they wish to be allowed to inspect it again, 
under more favourable circumstances. I can have 
no hesitation in complying ; because my desire is, 
that all who are interested should be gratified as 
far as possible, and enjoy the means of judging 
for themselves of the value and curiosity of the 
book. Therefore, if any of the Fellows of the 
Society of Antiquaries will do me the favour to 
meet me in the Library at Somerset House on | 
Friday next, between the hours of 12 and 2, I 
shall have great pleasure in showing the volume | 
tothem. I need hardly add, that as the book is | 
old and in a bad state of preservation, it will be | 
to be careful and cautious in handling it, | 
—particularly as not a few of the emendations in | 
the text are on the outer margins of the leaves. Tt | 
must also be distinctly understood that no gentle- 
man is at liberty to make memoranda, or in any 
way to give publicity to the notes or changes which 
he may inspect. D 
I have already mentioned, that this corrected 
copy of the folio of 1632 unfortunately did not come 
intomy hands until some years after I had completed 
and published my edition of the works of our great 
dramatist. In that edition, I proceeded on the 
Principle of adhering scrupulously to the text 
of the ancient printed copies wherever it was pos- 
sible to extract a meaning from it ; and I ought 
perhaps to say here, that my corrected folio of 
1632 does not remove by any means all the diffi- 
culties of particular passages. Some it passes over, 
and others it erases,—although it alters and ex- 
plains a great number of them. I have already 
given a variety of instances in former communica- 
tions ; but in consequence of a letter to which I 
have replied only this morning, I am tempted to 
another,—and thus still farther to establish 
meorrectly the first folio (followed by the 
second) of 1623 was printed, notwithstanding I 
4am convinced that it was at least as well done as 
any book of the kind of that age, with one excep- 
tion. It is taken from ‘ Coriolanus,’ act iii. sc. 1, 
the hero is vehemently arguing against the 
88 of giving corn to the Low orders out of the 
public store-houses, and contending that they did 
not deserve it. As I am pointing out an indisput- 





able error in my own edition, I may be allowed in 
the first place to quote from it. Coriolanus says— 
Th’ accusation 

Which they have often made against the senate, 

All cause unborn, could never be the native 

Of our so frank donation. Well, what then ? 

How shall this bosom multiplied digest 

The senate’s courtesy ? Vol. vi. p. 202. 
—Reading the passage now, with the new light 
which I possess, it may seem surprising how I, and 
all others before me, could permit such nonsense to 
stand, under the belief that Shakespeare wrote it. 
How intelligibly and how naturally the extract 
reads in my corrected folio of 1632 :—only bearing 
in mind that the old word “ bisson,” used elsewhere 
in this very play and in the same sense, means 


blind.— 
Th’ accusation 

Which they have often made against the senate, 

All cause unborn, could never be the motive 

Of our so frank donation. Well, what then ? 

How shall this bisson multitude digest 

The senate’s courtesy ? 
—Surely nothing can be more self-evident than 
the propriety and necessity of this emendation, 
although until now it has never been suggested, 
and “native” and ‘‘ bosom multiplied” have been 
everlastingly repeated as the real language of our 
great dramatist. One point is, I think, quite 
certain—that the old corrupt text will never hence- 
forward be imputed to him again. 

Maidenhead. J. Payne CoLyier. 
In the passage above quoted, we see that 

“bisson” was misprinted in the folios bosom ; 
and in the other instance in which the word occurs 
in ‘Coriolanus’ it is misprinted beesom (act 2, sc. 1). 
But Theobald in that place saw and corrected the 
blunder. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THREE or four closely-packed sea-chests of un- 
sorted papers containing what was called ‘The 
Porter Cagrespondence’—that is, the Diaries of Sir 
Robert Ker Porter and the Letters addressed to 
his sisters Jane and-Anna Maria Porter—were sold 
on Saturday last by Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson, 
in fourteen lots, for 1151. 1s. 6d. Never, we be- 
lieve, has been seen before in an auction-room such 
aconfused mass of Correspondence,—such a formid- 


| able task of unfolding and still more formidable 


(if possible) of reading. And yet we, the attend- 
ants at the sale, were informed that the papers 
had been looked over for the purpose of auc- 
tion; Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson wisely de- 
clining to be the means of knocking down the 
secret diaries of a valetudinarian old knight, and 
the secret correspondence of two old and unmarried 
authoresses, without some withdrawal of the more 
private papers. The Herculean labour of dipping 
into every letter in these huge sea-chests so as to 
withdraw the more private papers was undertaken 
by Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson ; and the mass for 
sale was diminished, it is said, by a goodly load 
of paper fitter for the fire (though in no way dero- 
gatory to the character of the parties concerned) 
than for the shelves of the collector or even the 
hands of the butterman. It is difficult to imagine 
how such a heap of unsorted Correspondence could 
be sent for sale, otherwise than by legal seizure or 
by remissness greatly to be deplored of executors. 
The Porter Correspondents have something to 
dread. The mass catalogued for sale included 
ninety letters from Mr. N. P. Willis, and “ sixty- 
three long and highly interesting letters from Miss 
Agnes Strickland, the accomplished authoress.” 
—The latter were, however, withdrawn ; and what 
‘Miss Agnes’ wrote to ‘Miss Jane’ has for the 
present escaped the sneers of the idler and the 
clutches of the autograph collector—It is, indeed, 
high time to be careful of what we write to a 
lady friend who will keep our letters; and Mr. 
Willis’s fate and Miss Strickland’s escape may be 
read as useful lessons to gossipping correspondents 
and careless executors. 

The removal of the ornamental manufactures 
purchased at the Exhibition has taken place during 
the week to the rooms at Marlborough House which 
have been lent to the Department of Practical Art. 
The three principal apartments facing the south 
on the first floor have been appropriated to the 
reception of this beginning of a Museum of Deco- 


rative Manufactures :—to which we hear several 
presents have already been made. 

Letters have been received by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company announcing the return of Dr. Rae from 
his expedition to Victoria Land.—The farthest 
point reached was 70° 30’ north latitude, 101° 
west longitude,— being about eighty miles west 
of the magnetic pole.—There Dr. Ras was arrested 
by ice for nearly a fortnight; and despairing of 
being able to make further progress, he comm 
his journey homewards on the 19th of August.— 
On his way to the Coppermine River, two pieces of 
wood, the one oak, the other pine, were picked up. 
The former appeared to be a stancheon, in the 
upper end of which there had been a hole, th 
which a chain had evidently been passed. 
piece of pine looked like the butt end of a small 
flagstaff,—and in Dr. Rae’s opinion had certainly 
belonged to one of Her Majesty’s ships, as there 
were a piece of line and two copper tacks attached 
to it, all of which bore the Government mark. If 
the very decisive traces of Sir John Franklin had 
not been found within Wellington Channel, denoting 
his passage that way, these relics would have un- 
doubtedly possessed great importance; for it was 
always considered highly probable, before the first 
winter quarters of the missing Expedition were 
discovered, that the crews of the ice-bound ships, 
or at least a portion of them, might strike for the 
north coast of America across Victoria or Wollas- 
ton Land,—and it was on this supposition that 
Dr. Rae’s Expeditions were projected.—Dr. Rae is 
now on his way to England, and purposes bringing 
the line, tacks, and portions of the wood with him, 
which will be examined at the Admiralty by the 
proper official “anthorities.—It is almost unneces- 
sary to add that no intelligence whatever was 
gleaned of Franklin or his companions having 
passed through the country traversed by Dr. Rae. 

Sir Frederick Madden, the Keeper of the Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, has addressed a 
letter to a weekly contemporary strongly con- 
demnatory, it is said by that contemporary, of 
our first article on the Shelley and Byron for- 
geries. Of the contents of Sir Frederick’s letter 
beyond its general condemnation of ourselves we 
are not informed; for our contemporary, has, he 
tells us, studiously abstained from sending it to 
the printer. Why should Sir Frederick throw 
himself into the story of the forgeries? Is he the 
champion of Mr. White? Does he believe the 
letters to be genuine? Our contemporary has 
been, we cannot help thinking, somewhat unkind 
to the angry knight who has no reason on earth 
to quarrel with us that we can divine. The exact 
contrary seems to us to be the case. In the very 
article ‘‘ condemned” by the Keeper we went some- 
what out of our way to pay him a compliment. 
How Sir Frederick has contrived to torture that 
compliment into a cause of offence we have no 
means of judging unless we saw his letter. That 
haste of temper which Mr. Panizzi ascribed to Sir 
Frederick Madden before the late Museum Commis- 
sion must surely have been at work when he 
wounded himself against a proposition which had 
been spread by us for his express comfort and de- 
lectation.—We hope it was not from Sir Frederick’s 
letter that our contemporary derived his fact 
which he parades against us—that Curll lost his 
ears in the pillory. Curll, were he alive, might 
institute an action for defamation against our con- 
temporary—and bring his ears (in their natural 
place) into court. Pope’s antagonist was in the 
pillory, it is true,—but he did not lose his ears, 
A man may be sentenced to Newgate, — but it 
does not follow as a consequence that he must be 
hanged. 

The Committee appointed by the Society of Arts 
to frame a course of action with a view to carrying 
into effect the proposals of Mr. Chester for a union 
of all the literary and scientific Institutes, have 
commenced operations. They have addressed a 
letter and a set of queries to the seeretary of every 
institution in the country—the latter framed so 
as to elicit information on the chief points of 
interest in the projected scheme, but in no way 
binding the respondents to adhere to any part‘of 
their policy. They ask fora return, from, each of 
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whether the general idea of Mr. Chester’s letters 
meets with approval,—and, if so, what advantages 
the particular institution would hope to obtain 
from union,—what number and kind of lectures 
each would wish to have provided,—and what each 
could afford to pay for such lectures? There are 
two or three subsidiary queries :—such as, whether 
it would be possible to establish a drawing or 
modelling school in connexion with the institution 
—and whether it is desired, should it appear 
feasible, that a local exhibition of useful inventions 
should be held in it occasionally? The nature of 
the replies which shall be obtained to these queries 
will in a great measure determine the policy to be 
adopted by the Council of the Society of Arts. 
But it is also in contemplation to hold a conference 
of the representatives of all such institutions as 
shall choose to send them, in London, soon after 
Easter,—when opinions can be compared and plans 
discussed with greater chances of a practical 
result. 

The recent police case in which the interests of 
the National Library had to be maintained against 
certain members of “the trade”’—though doubtless 
unpleasant to the parties concerned—will not be 
without its use. From the tenor of letters re- 
ceived from correspondents—who desire to have 
our opinion on the subject—it would appear that 
# feeling of indignation exists in regard to it which 
we can scarcely think justified by the facts. The 
claim for five copies of every book published is a 
tax—and like every other tax it will generally 
seem harsh to the person on whom it presses. But 
what profession is not taxed ? Authors are possibly 
taxed higher in proportion than any other class,— 
for not only have they to bear their share of the 
general burdens of the State, but the whole mass 
of their raw materials are taxed, from their ink and 
paper to their advertisements. When they start 
in trade, publishers know that it is a condition of 
their business to comply with the statute by send- 
ing in the copies claimed by the State. The obliga- 
tion cannot be denied and ought not to be evaded. 
Mr. Panizzi is therefore right in the principle 
which he asserted in the police court—that it is 
not his duty to warn booksellers of their omissions. 
—But there are exceptions to all rules ;—and in 
the case of Mr. Sowerby, it seems equally clear to 
us that Mr. Panizzi was wanting in courtesy and 
consideration after the satisfactory explanation 
given, and the request previously made for a 
return of the missing parts of the work to enable 
Mr. Sowerby to supply them. Mr. Sowerby had 
no wish evidently to defraud the Library of 
its copy —and, therefore, protection of the 
interests of the national collection was not 
needed in this case as against him. We do not 
assert that those who maintain that the Museum 
authorities, before taking the extreme step of call- 
ing a man into a police court, should warn him of 
his neglect—as would be done by the Stamp Office 
under the like circumstances—take an illogical 
view of the matter :—for the tax is of a similar 
nature in both cases. But we think it would be 
found inconvenient were the same rule to be 
adopted at the Museum. Sucha rule would throw 
the entire trouble and expense of collecting the 
works published on the librarians—would be likely 
to occasion immense lacune in the Library—and 
therefore would have a bad effect on literature 
itself. But then, in proportion to the despotic 
nature of the rule should be the mildness of its 
administration. Severe laws need be seldom car- 
ried into effect in all their rigour,—especially 
where the intention to evade them cannot be 
made clearly manifest. 

On Monday in last week, the members of the 
Institute of British Architects met in Westminster 
Abbey, to examine the royal tombs, preparatory 
to a renewal of the discussion on their present 
state and suggested restoration. Every facility 
was afforded by the authorities fora careful exami- 
nation not only of the particular monuments in 
question, but of the whole of the church and its 
appendages; and Mr. G. G. Scott, the architect 
to the Dean and Chapter, conducted a very nume- 
rous party to all the points of interest. The inter- 
esting marble and glass mosaics in the pavements 
and tombs of the thirteenth century were the 


chief objects of attraction; and the Shrine of Ed- 
ward the Confessor was examined with great 
attention. Mr. Scott has recently cleared out a 
part of the monument of Queen Philippa, against 
which the chantry of Henry the Fifth had been 
built ;—bringing into view some of the exquisite 
shrine-work and statuettes which originally adorned 
the whole of the sides of the tomb. Some very 
curious remains of the monastic buildings of the 
time of the Confessor were inspected in and near 
the cloisters; and a visit to the triforium was pecu- 
liarly gratifying, from the beautiful vistas and 
effects of light and shade which are obtained in 
that situation. Prof. Donaldson accompanied the 
party, and enforced the views already enunciated 
by him in his paper on the royal monuments. 

A Correspondent points out to us that the recent 
changes in the hours of admittance to the British 
Museum, which we mentioned last week, are in- 
tended to apply to the Reading-room as well as to 
the general collections, and that this will be incon- 
venient to students. He contends that ‘‘ the regu- 
lations which may be proper for the general public 
are not applicable to the frequenters of the Read- 
ing-room. The hours of admission to the Reading- 
room are not nearly so long as they ought to be 
and might be with proper arrangement. It isin the 
evening particularly that the Reading-room would 
be useful to great numbers of students who cannot 
attend in the day-time. If the reading-rooms of 
private Societies, such as the London Institution, 
can be kept open till 10 at night, why not a public 
Library like the British Museum? It is a mere 
question of gas-light properly conducted and a 
relay of attendants.” 

For some time past the popular mystery has been, 
the ‘ Railway Guide.’ What the Sphynx was to 
the ancients Bradshaw has been to the moderns— 
an effective puzzle. When the iron ways were con- 
fined to a few trunk lines, the guide-book was 
simple enough ; but as the branches increased, as 
loops were formed and cross-cuts were fhade—the 
mystery grew, and the names of the railways no 
longer indicated their extent or even their direc- 
tion. Our railway nomenclature is certainly not 
happy. What ideas are conveyed—as to either 
length of line, termini, local position, or affluents 
—by such designations as ‘Grand Junction” and 
‘*Caledonian” ? Where does the ‘‘ Oldham Alli- 
ance” take a man to? What is the use of a 
‘Yorkshire and Lancashire” that goes neither to 
York nor to Lancaster? These and other anoma- 
lies have tended to confuse the guide-books, until 
few besides habitual travellers know exactly 
where to find the information of which they may 
be in search,—and consequently ‘ Bradshaw” had 
fallen into disuse, if not into discredit, with the 
casual public. But necessity ‘‘sharpens the wit 
as well as the appetite,” and the proprietors have 
hit on a contrivance equally simple and effective 
for removing the inconvenience hitherto felt. 
They now print on the map in red letters a refer- 
ence to the page on which information respecting 
a particular town should be songht. This is a real 
See ame er will probably once more make 
‘* Bradshaw” popular. 

Marshal Marmont, the last of Napoleon’s Duke 
Marshals—and one whose fate was strangely mixed 
up with the after-storms that blew over the grave 
of the empire—is said to have occupied the latter 
years of his life of exile in preparing his Memoirs 
for posthumous publication. 

Letters from Russia announce the death, at the 
age of sixty, of Lieut.-General Seddeler of the 
Imperial army—author of ‘The Military Encyclo- 
peedia.’ 

We learn by the New York journals that a 
meeting has been held in that city for the purpose 
of inaugurating a subscription towards the Cooper 
monument. Mr. Webster presided,—Mr. Bryant 
delivered a discourse on ‘‘ the Life and Genius” of 
the romancer,—Washington Irving, Mr. Bancroft, 
Dr. Bethune and Mr. G. P. R. James made 
speeches,—and a great number of American cele- 
brities, including Messrs. Prescott, Longfellow, 
Hawthorne and Dana, sent letters of adhesion and 
certificate. The meeting went off with enthusiasm, 
and the proposed memorial—a statue, we believe, 
to be erected in one of the public squares—is not 











likely to fail for want of funds, if the applause of 
the night may be taken as any index to the libe. 
rality of the morn. 

It is desirable that we should be kept informed 
in this country of the proceedings of a reactionigt 
party on the Continent who seem bent on nothj 
less than the gradual obliteration of no small 
of the progress which has been made since the 
sixteenth century. Since the commencement of 
the year, two journals of more or less repute in 
Paris—the Univers, and the Moniteur Industriel 
—have given a distinguished place to a series of 
papers by a writer who signs himself M. Coquille 
intended to persuade the Government to enter a 
a crusade against the political economists, We 
dare say, the present French Government is quite 
sufficiently disposed to activity of that kind without 
especial exhortation :—but that is not the question, 
With the theology or the politics, properly 9 
called, of the two journals in question, our columns 
have no concern ;—so long as they confine them. 
selves to their proper sphere, they remain beyond 
the circle of our cognizance. when a con- 
spiracy is carried on by them against the progress 
of knowledge and the privilege of free scientife 
inquiry, silence is no longer justifiable. M. 
Coquille has undertaken—we should think some. 
what rashly—to refute Adam Smith and his most 
distinguished followers,—and he is quite welcome 
to do this to the best of his ability. So longas 
the warfare is confined to argument, we raise not 
a word of objection. Why should we, when M 
Coquille is on one side and Adam Smith and his 
choicest disciples on the other?—But M. Coquille 
is not quite so impartial. He clamours in the 
name of his party for the abolition of the public 
prefessorships of political economy in France—for 
the interdiction by public authority of the whole 
science as a branch of human knowledge. To be 
sure, this call for the interference of authority is 
perhaps the very best answer that M. Coquille 
could give to his own preposterous objections. He 
finds the process of argumentative extermination 
too slow,—and he wants to quicken it. That must 
not be permitted. We observe, therefore, with 
pleasure, that the Journal des Débats has hastened 
to protest in the most emphatic manner against the 
new barbarism set up by the Univers:—and we 
must take care on this side of the Channel that 
the resources of our own free press are not forgotten 
in helping to put down at once these subtle ad- 
vances of a dark and persecuting school not with- 
out its organized propaganda in every country in 
Europe. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS isOPEN DAILY, from Ten till 


ive.—A ls. ; ¢ ls, 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 
EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
incorporated by Koyal Charter.—The TWENTY-NINTH AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is NOW OPEN from 9a” 
until dusk.— Admittance, ls. J. W. ALLEN, Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


PATRON—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— PREVENTION 
of FORGERY.—A LECTURER, by J. H. Pepper, Esq., on Glynn 
& Appel’s PATENT PAPER for the prevention of Pi and 
Forgery, by the ANASTATIC PROCESS. — DURING LENT, 
a LECTURE on ASTRONOMY, illustiated by, beautiful Dis- 
rams, Will be delivered by Dr. Bachhoftuer, on Wednesday 

riday Evenings, at Eight o'clock. — The CELEBRATED 
VOCALIST KKANSZ de FEHER, who sings in thirty-six 
Foreign National Dialects, will appear for the first time in 
England in his New Musical Divertissement, “The Tilustrated 
Crystal Palace,” on Monday, the 29th inst., and continue each 
Monday. Tuesday, and Thursday Evenings, at Eight o'clock, it 
which he will introduce twenty National Melodies in twenty 
different Foreizn Dialects —A DESCRIPTION, by Mr. Crit 
of the various kinds of MUSKETS, RIF LES, &c.—DISSOLVING 
VIEWS, &c. &.— Admission, 1s. ; Schools and Children under 
ten years of age, ese eu 

A NEW EDITION OF TILE CATALOGUE. 











SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

GEOLOGICAL. — March 10. —W. Hopkins, Esq. 
President, in the chair.—The following commun 
cations were read.—‘On the Upper Tertiaries # 
Copford, Essex.’ By J. Brown, Esq.—‘On a Re- 
versed Fault at Lewisham, Kent.’ By the Rev. 
H. M. de la Condamine.—‘ Notes on St. Helena. 
By J. H. Blofeld, Esq.—The author gave an out: 
line of the general features of St. Helena, 
exhibited a model of the island, and specimens. 
the voleanic rocks that enter so largely into is 
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formation. A fine series of the fossil land shells of 
the island, collected by the author, were also laid 
on the table, together with bird-bones that accom- 

them ; and a description was given of the 
bed in which these organic remains are yen | 
found. The author conceived that this shell bed, 
now buried beneath five or six feet of vegetable 
earth, was probably an ancient guano bed, and that 
the shells had been taken thither by birds. 


Astatic.—March 6.—Prof. H. H. Wilson in the 
thair.—The Assistant Secretary read a letter he had 
received from Col. Rawlinson, who has resumed his 
official labours at Baghdad, after a few busy weeks 
at the ruins of Nineveh. This letter is confirma- 

of the discoveries promulgated by Dr. Hincks 

at the close of the last and beginning of the present 
years ; and the coincidence of two independent dis- 
voverers, placed thousands of miles apart, will 
be a strong confirmation of the truth of their 
readings to those who are unable to investigate for 
themselves, and an evidence of the value of Col. 
Rawlinson’s ‘ Indiscriminate List’ of Assyrian cha- 
racters, published in the December number of the 
Society's Journal. The Colonel says, ‘‘I am now 
satisfied that the black obelisk dates from about 
860 3.c. The tribute depicted in the second com- 
meat upon the obelisk comes from Israel : it 

is the tribute of Jehu. The names are Yahua the 
son of Khumriya, or xm‘ the son of ny. Jehu is 
usually called in the Bible the son of Nimshi 
(although Jehoshaphat was his actual father ;— 
2 Kings, ix. 2); but the Assyrians, taking him 
for the legitimate successor to the throne, named 
as his father (or rather ancestor) ‘Omi, the founder 
of the kingdom of Samaria ; ’Omri’s name being 
written on the obelisk as it is in the inscriptions of 
Shalmaneser,—where, as you already know, the 
kingdom of Israel is always called the country of 
Beth’Omri. If this identification of name were 
the only argument in favour of. Jehu, I should not 
so much depend on it; but the King of Syria is also 
named on the obelisk Ahazail, which is exactly 
the 5xmin (2 Chron. xxii. 6) Hazael of Scripture, 
who was the contemporary of Jehu ; and in the 
inscriptions of the obelisk king’s father (whom I 
have hitherto called Sardanapalus, but whose real 
name must be read Assur-akh-bal) there is also a 
notice of Ithbaal, king of Sidon, who was the 
father of Jezebel the wife of Ahab, and a cotem- 
rary of Jehu. These three identifications con- 
stitute a synchronism on which I consider we may 
rely, especially as all the collateral evidence comes 
out satisfactorily. The tributes noted on the 
obelisk are all from the remote nations of the west ; 
and what more natural than that the tribute of 
Israel should thus be put next to the tribute from 
Egypt? There was no Assyrian campaign at this 
iod against either Egypt or Israel, but the 
ngs sent offerings in order to keep on good terms 
with their eastern neighbour. I have not yet 
had time to go through the very elaborate history 
of Assur-akh-bal, cotemporary with the prophet 
Elijah ; but I expect to find several other syn- 
chronisms which will set the chronological question 
at rest for ever.”——The line in which the name of 
Jehu appears was read by Col. Rawlinson, in his 
‘Commentary,’ published in May 1850,—“‘ Yahua 
the son of Hubiri,” [page 47]: the alteration of 
the b to wm, in the second syllable of Hubiri, is 
ven in the ‘ Indiscriminate List’ above mentioned. 
We are now fairly entitled to expect the discovery 
of more synchronisms when the mass of inscrip- 
tions already published shall be examined, with 
the aid of Col. Rawlinson’s alphabet and analyses, 
by the many English and foreign savans who are 
thus put in possession of the key to their contents. 

The Secretary read a paper by J. Capper, Esq., 
containing a ‘ Brief Notice of the Vegetable Pro- 
ductions of Ceylon."—Mr. Capper was Commis- 
sioner for Ceylon at the Exhibition. He has been 
induced to draw up this summary in consequence 
of the many inquiries made as to the productions 
of the island; for although coffee on cinnamon 
are well known to be staples of the Ceylon trade, 
the articles which are cultivated in the island for 

al use are seldom heard of. A catalogue of 
articles produced is given in the paper; and it is 
Worthy of remark, that of the long list, only one 





item, that of sugar, was introduced into the island Roman sword, found, we believe, in the north of 


by Europeans, during the 350 years that it has , 


been known to them. When Ceylon became a 


British dependency, it was deemed valuable only | 
for its pearls and spice; but now the pearl fishery | 
has ceased to be productive, the cinnamon trade | 


England ; but it possessed no remarkable features 
to distinguish it from other weapons of the same 
kind, many of which have been exhibited to the 
Society. 

March 4.—J. Payne Collier, Esq., V.P., in the 


has dwindled into an almost profitless speculation, | chair.—The chief interest of the proceedings arose 


and coffee has become the staple commodity. At | 
the period when the Portuguese settlers first in- | 


habited the island, coffee was found growing wild; 


but the Portuguese paid little or no attention to | 
the plant, and it was not known as an article of | 
culture or trade until the island had been long | 
under the rule of the Dutch, at the close of whose | 


administration the amount produced is stated at 
2,200 ewt. Although the British did not obtain 
possession of the interior of the island, in which 
the coffee districts are situated, until 1815, the 
annual crop now reaches to 300,000 ewt. Cinna- 
mon has from the earliest times been one of the 
productions of the island ; but up to the time of the 
Dutch, it was not subjected to culture. When 
the Dutch Governor, Falck, first attempted to 
cultivate the plant, he was much opposed by the 
natives. Some improvement was effected, but it 
was not until the island had been a British posses- 
sion more than twenty years, that it received a 
careful and skilful cultivation. Notwithstanding 
these improvements, however, the cinnamon trade 
with India, Persia, and Arabia has entirely ceased ; 
while the exports to Europe, and the price in the 
London market, have greatly fallen. Coir and 
cocoa-nut oil, the valuable productions of the 
cocoa-nut palm, are now exported in large quan- 
tities. The cultivation of sugar has failed through 
the soil not being sufficiently rich; and at present 
only two or three estates are cultivated with sugar, 
partially only, and that chiefly for home consump- 
tion. Cardamoms, ebony, sapan dye-wood, and 
some essential oils, are exported to Europe. To- 
bacco, areca-nuts, cocoa-nuts, and arrack, are sent 
in considerable quantities to the continent of 
India; and the other chief productions, as cotton, 
rice, maize, arrow-root, manioca, &c. are cultivated 
for home consumption only. Attempts have been 
made to introduce American cotton, with an im- 
proved mode of culture, and some fine specimens 
have been produced; but either from the heavy 
cost of the cultivation, or the exhausting nature 
of the crop, the experiments have ceased. Several 
varieties of rice are cultivated; but the total pro- 
duction is not nearly sufficient for the wants of the 
population, and the deficiency is made up by im- 
portation, by the cultivation of maize to a limited 
extent, and by a great variety of fine grains, which 
are grown chiefly on poor soils, and enter largely 
into the food of the lower orders. 

Socrery or AntiquaRies. — Feb. 26.— Lord 
Mahon, President, in the chair.—T. Leach, Esq. 
was elected an ordinary, and M. Lelewel of Brus- 
sells an extraordinary, member. The subject of 
Bishop Lyndewode and the discovery of his 
body was renewed :—about which, as we have 
already hinted, a great deal too much has been 
said already. The President deprecated further 
discussion, and required members who were still 
determined to talk about it to confine themselves 
strictly to the immediate question. Mr. Pettigrew 
took the hint, and merely vindicated himself from 
some remarks which he heard had been made 
upon him by the keeper of antiquities in the 
British Museum when he (Mr. Pettigrew) hap- 
pened to be absent. The only material point was, 
the supposed desecration of the body by separating 
the cere-cloth and the deportation of the sandals ; 
and after a few words from Mr. Hawkins the 
matter terminated.—An interesting paper by Mr. 
Faulkner was read relating to some new exca- 
vations recently made by him at Pompeii. He had 
found the house of an actor, or of a manager of a 
theatre, containing various relics belonging to the 
profession of the stage at that date, while the 
walls were decorated with frescoes of scenes in 
ancient dramas. The deficiency in Mr. Faulkner's 
communication seemed to be, the absence of any 
description of the frescoes, or notice of the plays 
(if ascertained) from which they were taken.— 
Mr. Evans furnished an account of a bronze 





out of the exhibitions. Perhaps the most striking of 
these was, a jewel of sapphire and brilliants, sent 
by Mr. Murray, containing in the centre a portrait 
of Walter Devereux, the first Earl of Essex of 
that family, who was created in 1571, and died in 
Treland (of which he was Earl Marshal) in 1576. 
The relic had also been the property of his unfor- 
tunate son Robert, the wayward favourite of Queen 
Elizabeth, beheaded in 1600. A question arose 
whether the setting was as old as the period; 
and the Chairman called on Mr. Shaw, who from 
his acquaintance with the subject must be able 
to settle the point. This learned gentleman de- 
cided that the setting, or part of it, was more 
modern, and of coarser workmanship than was 
employed upon such productions in the reign of 
Elizabeth. Nevertheless, he admitted that the in- 
scription at the back, ‘‘ Fide et fortitudine, 1575,” 
was genuine, and that the portrait (on a large 
sapphire) must have been the work of a most skilful 
artist. As the Chairman pointed out, the interest 
of the jewel was much enhanced by the fact that 
at the side of his father’s head, and to perpetuate 
his connexion with the jewel, Robert Earl of Essex 
had had his name engraved, with the date of 1598, 
when he was in Ireland, and whence he so un- 
expectedly and suddenly returned for the purpose 
of regaining his place in the Queen’s affections, 
which had been usurped by Sir Walter Raleigh. 
—The exhibition next in interest and importance 
was of a much earlier date, and consisted of a noble 
Anglo-Saxon buckle, apparently for a waist-belt, of 
gold, in which were set two precious stones of a fine 
crimson, one of which was nearly an inch and a 
half in length by an inch broad, and the other was 
smaller. The name of the owner did not transpire. 
—Mrs. Colston sent a small but very curious assem- 
blage of Anglo-Saxon female personal ornaments, 
consisting of fibule, amulets, pins, rings, chains, 
&c., all stones set in gold, and in the most perfect 
state of preservation.—Mr. R. Cole placed upon 
the table in a glass case some valuable South 
American antiquities, also of gold and very _ 
and massive: one of these was a skull-cap of the 
size of the head, covered with Indian devices well 
engraved. But the object that attracted most 
attention was the entire figure of a female in a 
stooping posture, about eight inches high, which 
had obviously been the support of a very large 
cup, most likely gold with jewels, and perhaps of 
inestimable price. The figure alone was composed 
of as much pure metal as would manufacture 
several hundred sovereigns. These curiosities had 
been dug up near Bogota, and were the property 
of a gentleman to whom, as we understood, they 
had been remitted in payment of a debt: they 
belonged unquestionably to a period of most re- 
mote antiquity, but nobody was at all prepared to 
assign a date to them.—These exhibitions were 
followed by the reading of a paper by the Rev. J. 
L. Petit, on the church of St. Radagund at Tours, 
part of which was certainly as old as the fifth or 
sixth century, although the main body of the 
structure was raised about six hundred years after- 
wards. This communication was illustrated by 
some clever drawings, but not well calculated for 
the purpose, since being made with a reed pen, 
they were too coarse to show clearly the minute 
and beautiful details of architecture.—Mr. Aker- 
man furnished some remarks on the attitude sup- 
posed to be of benediction in Byzantine paintings 
and sculpture; and Sir Henry Ellis new particu- 
lars respecting early voyages and naval enterprises 
by British ships, especially in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. Historically these details were of great 
value, but the conclusion of the paper was neces- 
sarily deferred. 


Roya Socrery or Lirerature.—March 17.— 
Sir J. Doratt in the chair.—Mr. Colquhoun read 
‘Some Remarks on the History of Usury, and the 
Laws relative to Money-lending, in Greece, but 
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more especially in Rome.’—Mr. Birch addressed 
the meeting, in elucidation of the wars and diplo- 
matic intercourse between the Egyptians and the 
remarkable people, the Khita, so frequently men- 
tioned in the monuments.—In the early stage of 
Egyptian discovery the Khita were believed to 
have been the same as the Abyssinians; more 
recent researches, however, show that they are to 
be looked for nearer Egypt. According to Osburn, 
Bunsen, and Rawlinson, they were the Hittites of 
Scripture, inhabiting the north of the land of 
Canaan. Astaroth, or Astarte, was a deity of the 
Khita. Mr. Birch’s observations had relation 
chiefly to the three following documents, which 
combine to throw light on this obscure portion of 
Egyptian history; viz.:—1. An Inscription in 
Rosellini, comprising numerous details respecting 
the diplomatic relations of the Egyptians with the 
neighbouring nations. 2. The Sallier Papyrus, 
which records the praises of Rameses the Second, 
or the Great, on his conquest of the Khita. 3. 
The Treaty between Rameses and the chief of the 


Khita,—a partial copy of which is engraved in Mr. | 


Burton’s ‘ Excerpta Hieroglyphica.’ 





Institute oF British ArcuiTects.—March 22. 
—C. Fowler, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—The dis- 
cussion ‘On the State of the Royal Tombs in 
Westminster Abbey’ was resumed and concluded. 
—Mr.W. Burgesscontributed a drawing of Edward 
the Confessor’s Shrine restored to its former mag- 
nificence, in accordance with the best authorities 
on the subject; and Mr. S. Cundy, the Abbey 
mason, forwarded for inspection his model, in 
alabaster and Purbeck marble, of part of the tomb 
of Queen Philippa,—a work which was much 
admired in the Great Exhibition. Mr. G. G. 
Scott added to his former statements a few his- 
torical facts respecting the shrine; and Mr. Digby 
Wyatt made some remarks on the forms and ar- 
rangements of ancient shrines, and on the arts of 
mosaic and enamel, as illustrated by the specimens 
in Westminster Abbey. Though averse to resto- 
ration generally, he referred to the Arch of Titus 
at Rome, the general form of which had been com- 
pletely and successfully restored; the ornamental 
details of the new portion being left imperfect, so 
that the original werk might readily be distin- 
guished from the restorations. This judicious 
mode of repairing a dilapidated monument might 
be advantageously imitated.—After some obser- 
vations by Mr. W. Burgess, Mr. J. P. Seddon 
and others, Prof. Donaldson gave practical effect 
to the discussion by moving ‘‘ That the Council 
be requested to draw up a humble address, to be 
presented to the Queen, praying that her Majesty 
will be pleased to appoint a commission for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the dilapidated 
condition of the royal tombsin Westminster Abbey, 
with a view to the adoption of such measures as 
may be proper for the preservation and perpetua- 
tion of those important national monuments; and 


that the seal of the Institute be affixed thereto.” | 


The motion was unanimously agreed to. 


HorrtrcutturRaLt.—March 16.—Sir C. Lemon, 
Bart., in the chair.—W. Hunt, Esq., was elected 
a Fellow.—Among subjects of exhibition Mr. 
Meredith, gardener to the Duke of Sutherland, at 
Cleifden, sent some specimens of Begonia manicata, 
and a hybrid raised between that sort and hydro- 
cotylifolia. It had the general aspect of hydro- 
cotylifolia, but added the constitutional vigour and 
some other peculiarities belonging to manicata ; 
while altogether it was a more desirable plant than 
either of its parents. A Banksian medal was 
awarded it. 
quet, with a view to illustrate a good mode of 
— such things for travelling. Two parallel 

ines of string, about an inch apart, were fastened 
between the four opposite sides of a square wooden 
box so as to intersect each other in the middle, but 
at different levels. 
then passed down where the lines intersect, em- 
bedded up to the flowers in damp moss, and tied 
firmly to the bottom of the box. 


safely.— Messrs. Henderson sent Epacris hyacinthi- 
flora candidissima; a curious little deep yellow- 
flowered Acacia called Squamata, with needle-like 


The same exhibitor furnished a bou- | 


The shank of the bouquet was - 


In this way the | 
bouquet is kept fast in one position and travels | 


processes in the place of leaves; four plants of the | 


Cape Lachenalia luteola; and a good specimen of 
Dielytra spectabilis, whose flowers were, however, 
| somewhat deficiex tin colour, owing to their having 
| been produced in too much heat. A Certificate of 
Merit was awarded it.—Messrs. Jackson sent two 
Seedling Camellias named Duchess of Buccleuch and 
Martinii. The latter is a promising deep crimson- 
, flowered kind, with a white stripe down the centre 
| ofeach petal.—Mrs. Lawrence senta fine example of 
| the Hong Kong Enkianthus reticulatus, the charming 
| Boronia triphylla covered with pink starry flowers, 
the white Lriostemon scabrum, Styphelia tubiflora, 
; Lycaste Skinneri,the long-tailed Lady’s Slipper (Cy- 
pripedium caudatum), and cut flower spikes of Am- 
| herstia nobilis. Itwas mentioned thatat Ealing Park 
| the Amherstia is now as large as a good sized apple- 
| tree; that it has been in flower ever since Christ- 
mas ; that nearly 170 spikes of lovely inflorescence 
; have been cut from it; and that about as many 
more yet remain on the tree. A Certificate of 
Merit was awarded for the Cypripedium, and a Bank- 
sian Medal for the stove and greenhouse plants.— 
An example of the Sikkim Rhododendron ciliatum, 
of which a good specimen was shown at the last 
| meeting by Messrs. Standish & Noble, was fur- 
nished by Sir Joseph Paxton, from Chatsworth. 
On this occasion it was as colourless as the white 
Indian Azalea; but whether this was constitu- 
tional, or merely the effect of circumstances, could 
not in the present instance be clearly determined. 
—Mr. Ingram, gardener to Her Majesty at Frog- 
more, sent a pretty Epacris, a seedling from mi- 
niata, and a Cayenne pine-apple, weighing 7lb. 2oz. 
A Banksian Medal was awarded for the latter.— 
From Mr. Tillery, gardener to the Duke of Port- 
land, came ripe fruits of the Japan medlar (Zrio- 
botrya Japonica), for which a Certificate of Merit 
was awarded. They were the produce of a tree 
which fills an entire house at Welbe .k, and from 
which three or four dishes were stated to have been 
gathered weekly for these last six .e+ks, and a 
considerable quantity is said still to 1 in on the 
tree.—From the Society’s garden cam, a pretty 
pink Azalea, sent from China by Mr. Fortune; 
Rhododendron Nilagiricum, an exceedingly hand- 
some bright rose-coloured kind; Forsythia viridis- 
sima; the New Holland Dendrobium Kingianum ; 
the little green-flowered Clematis pedicellata; and 
some other plants, together with cuttings of the 
following fruit trees, viz., Jersey Gratioli, a rich 
melting pear which ripens in October ; March Ber- 
gamot, one of our best late pears; Cerise de Spa, 
a new variety that has not yet fruited in the garden, 
but which is described as being first rat >», ripening 
in July; and Millfield apple, appare: ‘ity a new 
kind, which was stated to have been 1 -ceived by 
the Society from Messrs. Young, of Epsom; it is 
roundish, or somewhat Pearmain-shaped, with a 
rich yellowish flesh. It is in perfection in Decem- 
ber and January. 





LinnEan.—March 2.—R. Brown, Esq. in the 
chair.—A collection of specimens from the Herba- 
| rium of the late Dr. Sibthorp illustrative of the 
_ Flora Greca, and collected by Dr. Sibthorp during 

his travels in Greece—was presented by Dr. 
Daubeny.—Mr. Adam White exhibited several 
specimens of the Zurostus validus, of Dallas, cap- 
| tured by Mr. Fortune in the north of China, and 
, drew attention to the fact that, although the insect 
| when dry was brown, when immersed in spirits of 
| wine it became of a beautiful green colour. Mr. 
| White made some remarks on the importance of 
ascertaining the colours of insects during life, as in 
many cases the appearance of preserved specimens 
is very different.—Mr. Hope exhibited a series of 
drawings of the insects of Australia by the Misses 
Harriet and Helena Scott, intended to illustrate a 
great work on the Entomology of Australia by 
, their brother. The drawings, which were remark- 
able for their beauty and accuracy, were accom- 
panied by a paper from Mr. Swainson containing 
' remarks on the more remarkable forms of insects 
contained in the collection. These notes were 
confined chiefly to the butterflies and moths, of 
| which family many rare and beautiful species are 
, found in Australia.—Mr. Hope exhibited a fruit 
of the Araucaria Bidwellii. This tree attains a 





height of eighty or ninety feet, and produces a fruit 
the size of a man’s head.—A continuation of Mr 
Wood’s botanical tour in France was read.—Dr, 
T. Thompson was elected a Fellow. 


EntToMOLOGICcAL.—March 1.—J. O. Westw 
Esq., President, in the chair.—Mr. Lubbock ex, 
hibited a quantity of Sirex duplex, which abounded 
in larch trees in woods between Bromley and Seven. 
oaks. Out of one hundred specimens reared, it wag 
remarkable that there was but one female.—Mr, 
A. White, on the part of Mr. Leycester, exhj, 
bited some insects from New Holland and New 
Zealand; among them Campylocnemms Schreeteri, 
with curved hind tibize, somewhat resembling the 
hind tibie of the allied genus Scaptocarenum, 
which were not only curved but subfossorial, 
a formation not otherwise known among Cara 
bide.—Mr. Bond exhibited a pupa of Sphing 
Ligustri, with the sheath of the tongue bifurcate— 
Mr. S. Stevens exhibited some beautiful butter. 
flies from Australia, China and Brazil. Amoi 
the latter were Epicalia Antiochus and Myscelig 
Medea, which Mr. Bates had discovered were sexes 
of one species. Informed of this fact, the Presi. 
dent had examined the specimens of these genera 
in the British Museum, and found that all marked 
like the Epicaliz were males, and like the Mys 
celize were females; also that Doubleday’s genug 
Epiphile would be abolished, and most of the 
species be referred to Epicalia.—Mr. Douglas ex. 
hibited a Dipterous larva voided by a gentleman 
who had been in ill health for some years. This 
larva was naked and attenuated, and quite unlike 
the larve described and figured by the Rev. L, 
Jenyns in the 2nd volume of this Society's Trans. 
actions. It was probably one of the Muscidae, 
Some discussion ensued on the probable mode in 
which insect larvee were conveyed into the human 
body ; the President stating that in some instances 
it might be with food, and mentioned that in the 
Jardin des Plantes some of the serpents had been 
fed with flies, that in a few weeks they swelled 
greatly, and shortly after died, when it was found 
they were full of larve hatched from fertilized eggs 
within the flies on which they had fed.—Mr, 
Douglas exhibited pieces of stems of Solanum dul- 
camara, containing young larve of Gelechia co 
tella hybernating in the centre.—Mr. White exhi- 
bited a Belostoma, a Hemipterous insect, caught 
at sea in the Persian Gulf. The captain of the 
vessel in which it was taken had informed him 
that clouds of the same species flew over; and Mr. 
White thought it a new fact that they should 
assemble in such numbers and be found at sea,— 
although, as Mr. Saunders remarked, it was not 
uncommon in India to see two or three Belostome 
flying together in the evening.—Mr. Douglas ex 
hibited a Monochamus sartor, taken on the banks 
of the Regent's Canal, and a Coccinella reppensis, 
found by him at Mickleham last July.—Mr. 8. 
Stevens mentioned that for the third year he had 
reared Dryophila anobioides from the same stump 
of broom; and Mr. Smith stated, that for seven 
years in succession he had reared Ochina ptincides 
from a stem of ivy, which had been that time in 
his possession.—Among the donations on the table 
was a box of insects from J. C. Bowring, Esq., 
Corresponding Member at Hong Kong, among 
which was a specimen of the singular Lepidopter- 
ous parasite upon Fulgora. It had the appearance 
of an Orgyia, and Mr. Bowring proposed for it the 
name of Epipyrops anomala.—Mr. Curtis read & 
paper on an instantaneous method of removing 
mouldiness from preserved insects by means of the 
vapour of boiling alcohol, and showing bow a quan 
tity could be operated on at once.—Mr. Douglas 
read a translation from the Stettin ‘ Entomologisehe 
Zeitung,’ of a note on the singular larva of Ph 
rodesma smaragdaria and its habits.— Mr. White 
mentioned that the Italians had a method of pre 
serving Crustacea, so that the joints remain 
flexible, but the means by which this was accom: 
plished were a secret. 











INSTITUTION OF Civit EncINEERS.— March 2— 
J. M. Rendel, Esq., President, in the chair.— 
‘On the Electric Telegraph, and the principal Im 
provements in its construction,’ by Mr. F. BR. 
Window.—After a brief notice of some of the early 
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systems of telegraphs employed by the ancients, 


beacon fires, and the escape of water from 
— pate vessels, as described by Polybius, and 
also a few of those of modern construction, such as 
Amonton and Chappe’s semaphores and the Uni- 
versal Telegraph invented by Major-General Sir 
Charles Pasley; a description was given of some 
riments made in the last and present centuries 
on the possibility of transmitting electricity to 
considerable distances, with the view of adapting 
this power to telegraphic purposes. Among these 
were mentioned the experiments of Du Fay, who, 
in France. in the year 1733, discharged a Leyden 
jar through upwards of four miles of wire; of 
Winckler, who, at Leipzic, in 1746, discharged a 
Leyden jar through a long wire, a portion of the 
river Pleiss being included in the circuit; and of 
Dr. Watson, who, in 1747, suspended a length of 
two miles of wire on posts at Shooter's Hill, and 
gent electrical currents through it, the circuit being 
completed by the earth. This was particularly 
noted, because in all the earlier inventions of the 
present century a separate wire was reserved for 
this purpose. The general existing system of 
electric telegraphs was then examined, and divided 
by the author into three distinct departments :— 
1st, the battery, or the motive power; 2nd, the 
wires and their insulation, or the means of conveying 
the power to the place of its action; and, 3rd, the 
instruments, or the means of using the power. Of 
the two former there was little to be related, inas- 
much as they had received scarcely any attention 
from inventors, which the author regretted, as he 
thought these departments offered the widest field 
for substantial improvement. The ordinary voltaic 
batteries were then described, together with the 
method of obtaining electricity from the permanent 
magnet, as employed by Cooke and by Henley, 
and the manner in which it was adapted to the use 
of the telegraph. The means of insulation were 
mentioned as specially needing reform; the present 
above-ground system being uncertain and imperfect 
in its action, and the under-ground systems too 
expensive in their construction. It was explained, 
that the object of Mr. Edwin Clark’s metallic 
capped insulators was to prevent dew from being 
deposited upon the porcelain cups, as was always 
the case from the good radiating qualities of all 
non-conductors. The invention consisted in sur- 
rounding the insulators with a metallic substance, 
by which, from the bad absorbing properties of 
metals, the radiation from the porcelain was greatly 
checked, and it was thus prevented from cooling 
down below the dew point. A short description 
was then given of the principal existing instruments; 
amongst which were Cooke’s five needle, Cooke 
& Wheatstone’s double and single needle, Wheat- 
stone’s indicating, Bain’s chemical decomposition, 
Henley’s magnetic, Brett’s printing, and Bakewell’s 
copying telegraphs. The paper concluded by 
asserting, that the present systems of electric tele- 
graph must by no means be considered as perfect ; 
and inventors were recommended to turn their 
attention to the improvement of the batteries, and 
the means of insulating the wires, rather than to 
the production of new instruments, in which division 
it was stated that perfection could probably be 
aarried little further until some important changes 
were effected in the other two departments. 

‘The History, Theory and Practice of the 
Electric Telegraph,’ by Mr. C. C. Adley.— The 
first portion of the paper contained a description 
of the various modes of transmitting signals pro- 
_ and adopted prior to the electric telegraph. 

plans of Cardinal Bembo, the Marquis of 
Worcester, Robert Hooke, Amonton, Marcel, 
Linguet, and Chappe were noticed. The various 
forms of telegraphs in which electricity was the 
exciting cause were then described. These were 
divided into two eras, the Electro-static and Electro- 
dynamic. The electro-static era comprised all tele- 
graphs in which statical, or frictional, electricity was 
acting principle,—such as the plans of Odier, 

e, Lomond, Betancourt, Reiser, Cavallo, 
Salva, and Ronalds. The electro-dynamic era in- 
eluded all telegraphs in which voltaic, or dynamic, 
icity was the prime mover,—as were the tele- 
gate of Sémmerring, Schweiger, Wedgewood, 
, Amptre, Dyar, Schilling, Gauss, Alexander, 





Wheatstone, &c. This brought the chronology of 
the electric telegraph to the year 1837, and the 
a was then concluded to the year 1851 by a 
classified list of the various patents. The second 
part of the paper was devoted to the theory and 
practice of the electric telegraph; and the subject 
was enlarged on under the following heads :—l1st, 
The principles adopted; 2nd, The materials em- 
ployed ; 3rd, Practical difficulties, and remarkable 
deranging causes, with investigations as to their 
origin ; 4th, The laws which govern the action of 
the telegraph ; 5th, Theories of the mode of trans- 
mission of the electric fluid, and of the earth-circuit; 
and, 6th, Practical applications and concluding 
remarks. These heads were again subdivided, and 
the various portions of the telegraph were treated 
of separately. The modes of connecting the instru- 
ments at the stations were given in detail, together 
with several practical rules for detecting faults, 
and the general manipulation of a line. Various 
defects which occurred in practice were pointed 
out, and the consideration of remedies was invited. 
The action of the aurora borealis, the de-magnet- 
ization of the needles by lightning, and their fre- 
quent derangement by other disturbances, were 
noticed. A lengthened and elaborate investigation 
was entered into with a view of arriving at the 
origin of the periodic deflections of the magnetic 
needles, which the author attributed chiefly to the 
electric variations of the atmosphere, magnetic 
storms, earth currents, thermo-electric currents 
and caloric. An original law which governed the 
defiections of the magnetic needles was introduced 
by the author. The laws of Profs. Wheatstone 
and Ohm were also given, as well as the theories 
of Dr. Faraday, Magrini, Gauss and other philo- 
sophers. The various applications of the electric 
telegraph were then described, such as:—I1st, For 
printing; 2nd, For working a series of clocks iso- 
chronously .ogether; 3rd, For the comparison of 
the pendulums; 4th and 5th, for registering meteor- 
ological observations; 6th, For producing explo- 
sions for scsosting ; 7th, For comparative astrono- 
mical obse~vations; 8th, Chronoscopes, for measuring 
the flight of cannon balls, &c. After citing proofs 
of the commercial value and public service of the 
electric telegraph, the paper concluded with a few 
observations as to the ultimate destiny and world- 
wide utility of so wonderful an invention. 

Messrs. J. Beatty, 5. Downing, R. Garrett, J. 
Vaughan, J. Whichcord, and Capt. Whitty were 
elected Associates. 

March 9, 16.—J.M. Rendel, Esq., President, in 
the chair.-—In the discussion on the two papers by 
Mr. Wind»w and Mr. Adley on the Electric Tele- 
graph, the various instruments introduced by Cooke 
& Wheatsione, Henley, Brett, Bain, Bakewell, 
and Siemens were exhibited and described, their 
several peculiar merits being fully explained. 

March 23.—J. M. Rendel, Esq., President, in 
the chair.—‘On the Results of the use of Tubular 
Boilers, or of Flue Boilers of Inadequate Surface, 
or Imperfect Absorption of Heat,’ by Admiral 
Earl Dundonald.—‘On certain Points in the Con- 
struction of Steam Boilers,’ by Mr. J. Scott Russell. 
—‘A description of a Diaphragm Steam Gene- 
rator,’ by M. Boutigny (d’Evreux). 





Roya Instirution.—Feb. 27.—The Duke of 
Northumberland, President, in the chair. — Dr. 
Lyon Playfair ‘On three important Chemical 
Discoveries from the Exhibition of 1851 :—Mer- 
cer’s Contraction of Cotton by Alkalies,—Young’s 
Paraffine and Mineral Oil from Coal,—and Schrot- 
ter’s Amorphous Phosphorus.’ 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mow. Royal Institution, 4—*On the Chemistry of the Metals, 
by Mr. C. B, Mansfield. 


y Mr. C. > 
— Institute of Actuaries, 7.—* On the Conditions which give 
Kise to Surplus in Life Assurance Companies, and on 
the Amount of the Keturn, or Bonus, which such Con- 
ditions will justify,’ by Mr. C. Jellicoe. — 
Tves. Royal Institation, 3—* On Animal Physiology,’ by Prof. 
. W. Jones. 
— Chemical, 8. I 
— Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ On the Drainage of the Town of Rich- 
mond,’ by Mr. G. Donaldson. 
Wepv. Roya! Institation, 4--'Un the Chemistry of the Metals,’ 
by Mr. C. B. stield. 
—  Ethnological, half-past 8.—‘On the Ethnography of 
rica,’ by Mr. RK. Cull. F 
Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—*On the Physical Principles of the 
Steam-Engine,’ by the Kev. J. Barlow, M.A, 
— Zoological, 3—General Business. 
—  Antiguaries, 
—  Koyal, halt-past 8 





Fri. Royal Institution, half-past 8.—‘On the Blackheath 
Pebble-Bed, and on certain Phenomena in the Geology 

of the Neighbourhood of London,’ by Sir C. Lyell. 

Archeological Institute, 4. 

Philological, 8. 

Medical, 8.—Couneil. 





4 
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Botanical, 8. 
Royal Institution, 3.—*On some of the Arts connected 
with Organic Chemistry,’ by Prof. W. T. Brande, 
— Asiatic, 2. 
_ Medical, 8. 





PINE ARTS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Tragic Muse. By Sir Joshua Reynolds. En- 
graved by Mr. Joseph Webb. 

Tuis is a print of moderate dimensions, executed 
after the renowned example of Sir Joshua’s mastery 
in his art—the distinguished ornament of the 
Grosvenor Gallery —justly characterized as the 
highest example of British portraiture. By the 
instrumentality of Mr. Webb's art we are now 
enabled to secure a copy of a picture the former 
prints of which, engraved on a larger scale, are 
not easy of access in fine condition,—and when 
to be had, are so only at prices not within the 
reach of moderate means. Any enterprise which 
renews our acquaintance with such art is to be 
welcomed, as a means of correcting the vitiated taste 
of some of our portrait painters and counteracting 
the conventions into which they have fallen. 

Medical Psychologists. Drawn on Stone by G. B. 
Black, after Daguerreotypes by J. E. Mayall. 

A group is here put together of four of the cele- 

brities of their profession; and it is interesting to be 

able thus to compare the varieties of physiognomical 
character presented. Here we have Messrs. Monro, 

W. Lawrence, and Sutherland seated round a table 

in conversation,—while Mr. Forbes Winslow stand- 

ing up, forms the apex of the group. What we 
have before noticed appears once more here :— 
whether owing to any better mechanical agency, 
we know not,—but a superiority of expression, an 
air of vitality, and an absence of that cadaverous 
and triste look which too often disfigure the portraits 
that are the results of the daguerreotype process, 
are always observable in Mr. Mayall’s renderings, 

Portrait of Joseph Hume, M.P. Drawn on stone 
by the same, after a daguerreotype by the same, 

Tus bears a most extraordinary resemblance to 

the honourable member for Montrose,—free from 

any of the exaggeration to which his hard but 
honest face was liable. There could scarcely have 
been conceived a more difficult face to be submitted 
to the action of the lens,—nor could a more favour- 
able result well have been obtained than what we 
have here at Mr. Mayall’s hands. 

Lillian, By the same Artists. 

Tuts is remarkable as a good study of a little girl, 

—full of the playful character of Tennyson’s lines 

which form its epigraph. 

The Hero and his Horse, on the Field of Waterloo. 
Engraved by W. T. Davey, froma picture painted 
by B. R. Haydon. 

THE title suggests the materials of the performance 

—on whose demerits we prefer to preserve a respect- 

ful silence. Let us say merely, that this was not 

the sort of arena in which the painter of this pic- 
ture could hope to achieve reputation. 

Good Doggie. Engraved by Mr. Thomas Land- 
seer, after the picture by Sir Edwin Landseer. 
Or this engraving after the picture of, we believe, 
Lady Murchison’s pet dog, it is not too much to 
say that it is the very perfection of its style. No 
one among the many engravers after Sir Edwin’s 
pictures—and they are legion—succeeds better than 
his brother in obtaining the varieties of texture or 
surface,—while few so well understand the strue- 
tures of the animals on which he is called to exer- 
cise his graver. The print is one that will in after- 
time, with many another of like qualities, make 
Mr. Thomas Landseer’s name familiar as one of 
the most skilful engravers of the inferior animals 

in the whole range of his art. 

Laying down the Law. Engraved in mezzotint by 
Mr. George Zobel, from the picture by Sir Edwin 
Landseer. bo i 

Wuen the original picture appeared, objections 

were taken by us to the epigrammatic manner of 

its treatment,—and we see no reason to retract the 


opinion which we then expressed. Divested of the 
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magic of the painter’s executive skill and deprived | with a specimen considered to be unique, being the 


of its colour, it shows when reduced, as here, to its 

elements of form and light and shade, as little better 

than a caricature. The painter’s art is lowered by 
the forms which he has selected as the medium of 
his humour. 

The Destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. Drawn on 
Stone by Louis Haghe, from the picture by David 
Roberts, and printed in colours by Day & Son. 

OF this leviathan lithograph—for it is of exceeding 
great dimensions—it must be observed, in addi- 
tion to our remarks on the picture itself at the time 
of its exhibition, that it has had the advantage of 
Mr. Haghe’s superior skill in a branch of the art 
in which he takes the lead. That the respective 
powers of both painter and engraver are adequately 
represented in the coloured impression—we write 
with one before us—will scarcely be allowed. We 
prefer for ourselves the quiet and classic character 
of a plain engraving to the garishly-coloured print, 
which suggests the idea either of imperfect me- 
chanical appliance, or of that rapidity and system 
of manipulation which the process of print-colour- 
ing always implies—generally to the vulgarization 
of what it has to deal with. 

The Cork River from Lota Park, Drawn on Stone 
by T. Picken after R. L. Stopford. 

A topographical print of no very distinguished 

excellence. 

The Transept of the Great Exhibition looking North. 
Drawn on the Spot and engraved by T. A. Bain. 

One of the thousand records of the great under- 

taking which will convey to future time informa- 

tion of its contents. 

An English Merry-Making in the Olden Time. En- 
graved by Mr. Holl, from the picture by W. P. 
Frith. Published by the Art-Union Society of 
London for 1852. 

Tuis is undoubtedly the most successful print that 

has yet been circulated under the auspices of the 

Society. Its selection was happy in more than one 

respect ; for while it gives a good representation 

of our native powers in a class of Art in which 

Mr. Frith stands most prominent, it is at the 

same time national in its record of one of our 

scenes of agricultural relaxation. The inspira- 
tion which the painter has caught from the 
theme, to which the integrities of time, place, 
and character have most fittingly lent their aid, 
is well represented by the engraver’s art :—a task of 
no small difficulty where so many objects of con- 
trasting character had to be rendered. That Mr. 

Holl has acquitted himself well is, most certain,— 

as it also is, that from all these circumstances the 

print must surely become a favourite. 

Designs for Monumental Tombs, &c. By D. A. Clark- 
son. 





Evince once more the predetermination of the 
time to make everything appertaining to eccle- 
siastical matters recur to middle-age type for pre- 
cedent. This is subversive alike of originality 
and of sound principle. 

Louis Kossuth. Drawn on Stone by Thomas Fair- 

land, after the original by Thomas Skaife. 

TuIS is not a very remarkable presentment of the 


| 


ex-Governor of Hungary,—neither are its preten- | 


sions advanced by any great artistic merit. 

His Grace the Duke of Norfolk. Painted by T. M. 
Joy, engraved by G. Zobel. _ 

Tus whole-length mezzotint of the hereditary 

Earl Marshal of England and quondam Master of 

the Horse to the Queen, with all its concomitants 


of regimentals and background, in no way realizes’ 


the pretension of its sounding title. As a speci- 
men of individual character or of individual art it 
will scarcely meet with popular acceptance or sur- 
vive the day of its immediate production. 





Fryt-Art Gossip.—Messrs. Paul and Dominic 
Colnaghi have bought of Mr. Charles Turner 
the collection of touched proofs of the twenty- 
four plates of the ‘Liber Studiorum’ engraved 

Mr. Turner, and commented on in pencil at 
the sides by the great artist whose genius they 
seek to represent by means of copper, ink, and 
white paper. The collection, forming an oblong 
folio volume, contains etchings and proofs in various 
stages of all the plates engraved by Mr. Turner, 


painter’s own engraving of the ‘Interior of a 
Church,’ showing the state of the copper as sent 
to the scraper of Charles Turner. We have had 
an opportunity of examining this volume and of 
comparing it with what is considered to be a choice 
copy of the book itself! How different are the 
impressions! What brightness—what effect of 
distance, aye and of foreground too, in the touched 
proofs—over even very good impressions. We 
might compare the difference to the appearance of 
a ripe plum before its dew or meal has been once 
fingered. Turner was anxious about the effect of 
all his works—and especially so in the case of the 
‘Liber.’ In more than one remark he calls the 
engraver’s attention to the etchings by Claude; and 
doubts in one instance if he shall have cause to 
be pleased with the union of their names on the 
same plate unless the work is better—and better it 
accordingly becomes. Of one he says, ‘I think 
the whole sky would be better a tone lighter,” —and 
of another, ‘‘ it wants air throughout and scraping 
to render it like the place.” All his remarks are to 
the point, and all his touches are instructive. The 
volume has been thoughtfully offered by Messrs. 
Colnaghi to the Trustees of the British Museum ; 
and unless the price is outrageous—which we are 
assured is not the case—the Trustees would do well 
to secure a volume of lessons in landscape painting 
and engraving by so eminent a master. 

Mr. Prout has directed by will that his finished 
water-colour drawings, his studies on the spot, 
and those works of his own pencil with which he 
would not part though often tempted by large 
sums so to do, shall be handed over for sale by 
his family to his friend Mr. 8S, Leigh Sotheby. 
Catalogues are now preparing :—so that, if the 
artistic world misses Turner’s sale of drawings this 
year, Mr. Prout’s sale at Sotheby & Wilkin- 
son’s will at least not allow the purse-strings of 
the collectors to remain undrawn. 

We hope our London readers will not have missed 
seeing during the week just concluded the collec- 
tion of oil-paintings and water-colour pictures the 
property of Mr. Sigismund Rucker of Wandsworth, 
formerly the great grower of fine and expensive 
orchids. The collection was on sale at Christie’s | 
yesterday, and is to-day;—and includes one of Mr. 
Hart’s best performances, ‘A Procession in a 
Synagogue,’—one of Mr. Roberts’s latest and best 
works, ‘ The Interior of a Church at Antwerp,— 
three choice sea-pieces by Mr. E. W. Cooke,—two 
charmingly painted cattle-subjects by Mr. Sydney 
Cooper,—a drawing by Turner of Flint Castle, in 
his latest and yellowest manner,—with large water- 
colour specimens of Haghe and De Wint, and 
smaller specimens of Roberts, Robson, and others. 
—wNor should the connoisseur of Art have missed 
seeing some extraordinary and but little known 
specimens of the painter-poet Blake which have 
been on view during the present week at Sotheby 
& Wilkinson’s. A large drawing called ‘ Queen 
Catherine’s Vision’ exhibits much of the divine 
sweetness of his pencil with better drawing and 
less exaggeration than is usually found in the works 
of this pictorial dreamer in worlds of his own.— 
We shall chronicle the prices in our columns of 
next week. 

A recent picture by Sir Edwin Landseer—one, 
moreover, that has not been exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, or indeed at any public Exhibition— 
is now on view at Messrs. Graves’s in Pall 
Mall. The title is, ‘Windsor Castle in the 
Present Time’—and the persons of the picture are, 
Her Majesty, Prince Albert, and one of the chil- 
dren. The Prince has returned from the fatigues 
of shooting, and the contents of his bag are exposed 
to the view of Her Majesty,—who is in white 
satin and in a standing posture. Many of our 
readers will at once recognize the subject of the 
picture from Mr. Atkinson’s engraving of it which 
forms at present a conspicuous object in all our 
print-shop windows. As a composition the picture 
is at least agreeable; while in the manipulation of 
the game and the white satin dress Sir Edwin 
is quite up to his former mark of excellence. We 
question, however, both theartistic and the Chester- 
field propriety of turning a drawing-room into a 





niture and velvet covering assimilate badly with 
dead and wounded mtg His Royal Highness 
moreover, is in the picture too much a modem 
Adonis of the chase—he is not rough and wearied 
and dirty from the field. Velasquez would haye 
painted him differently. 

We see it announced in the Italian papers that 
the well-known gallery of pictures and antiquities 
belonging to the Prince of Salerno, is to be sold, by 
auction, at Naples, on the 19th of next month and 
following days. Some of our readers will recollect 
that the greater part of this collection was exhi. 
bited for several years at the Museo Borbonico, 
The chief paintings of the Italian school are— 
‘A Descent from the Cross,’ by Daniel de Volterra 
‘The Dream of Venus,’ by Annibal Carracci: 
Guido’s ‘Our Lady of Peace; Lionel Spada’s 
‘A Christ crowned with Thorns; and works 
Salvator Rosa, Sasso Ferrato and Scipio de Gaeta, 
The French school includes, it is said, two Claude 
Lorraines, a Van Loo, a Gerard, and two by Ingres, 
Works by Van Dyck and Mirevelt represent the 
genius of the Netherlands. The specimens of 
antique statuary and of Italian mosaics in this 
gallery are numerous. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Havw.—Conductor, 
Mr. COSTA.—NEXT FRIDAY, 2nd April, Haydn's CREATION. 
Vocalists engaged: Madame Clara Novello and Mr. Sims Reeves. 
The Orchestra, the most extensive in Exeter Hall, will consist of 
(including 16 Double Basses) nearly 700 Performers. —Tickets, 3a; 

eserved, 58.; Central Area, numbered Seats, 10s. 6d. each ; at the 
Society's Office, 6, in Exeter Hall. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hatt.—Conduetor, 
Mr, COSTA. — The SUBSCRIPTION is One, Two, or Three 
Guineas per Annum, which last year included Eleven Concerts, 

he present time affords a favourable opportunity for Persons 
joining,—the Subscription dating from the 25th of March to a 
corresponding period next _year.—Haydn’s CREATION will be 
performed NEXT FRIDAY, the 2ud, and Handel's MEsslAu 
on WEDNESDAY, the 7th of April. 


NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—The SECOND (.% 
CERT will take place on WEDNESDAY in Easter Week. ‘» 
ductor, Mr. HECTOR BERLIVZ.—Programmes, Tickets, &¢, & 
Cramer, Beale & Co.'s, 201, Regent Street. 

ELLA’S WINTER EVENINGS.—NOTICE.-—-The LAST CO¥- 
CERT will be on FRIDAY NEXT instead of TILURSDAY. Sub- 
scribers unable to be present may transfer their tickets. Ldéouard, 
whose violin playing so captivated his heurers at his dc bat, will 
lead a Geass and play a Concerto; Bottesini will play a Solo; 
Sterndale Bennett will play Mendelssohn's * Air with Variations & 

natre mains’ with Pauer; and the latter will also play a classi 
Morceau, with accompaniment, Madame Léonard di Mendi, and 
Siguor Marras will sing. The performance will begin at § o'clock. 
—Tickets, SEVEN SHILLINGS each may be had of Cramer & Co, 
Regent Street. J. ELLA, Director, 

adame Pleyell, Mdlle. Graever, Mdlle. Crauss, Halle, and 
Pauer, are the Pianists engaged forthe Musical Union Vieux- 
temps, Sivori, Piatti, Bottesini, and other eminent Artists are also 
— illiicdaes first meeting will take place on Tucsday, the 2v:h of 
pril, 








UARTETT ASSOCIATION, under the immediate Patron 
of Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and His Royal Hig 
ness PRINCE ALBERT.—MM. Sainton, Coover, Hill, and Piatti 
beg most respectfully to inform the Musical Public that they will 
ive a SERIES of SIX MATINEES during the months of April, 
May, June, and July, commencing on WEDNESDAY, the 23h of 
April, at Willis’s Kooms, St. James's, A Pianist of the first emi- 
nence will be engaged for each Performance. Critical analyses of the 
Compositions selected for performance, from the pen of Mr. G. A. 
Macfarren, will be annexed tothe Programme.—Subscriptions for 
the Series, 11. lis. 6d.; Single Tickets, 10s. $d.— Further portonans 
will be duly announced. Subscribers’ names received by Messra 
Addison & Co. 210, Regent street; Leader & Cock, 63, New Bund 
Street; S. A. Turner, 19, Poultry, City; M. Sainton, 7, South 
Molton Street, Grosvenor Square; Signor Piatti, 50, Stanhope 
Street, Regent’s Park; and of Mr. Cooper, 3, Windsor Cottages, 
Haverstock Hill. 

MR. NEATE respectfully aunounces that his last three 

UAKTETT and PIANOFORTE SOIREES will take place at 
the New Beethoven Rooms, 27, Queen Anne Street, on the 3ist 
instant, and lith and 28th of April. Executants— MM. Sainton, 
Cooper, Hill, Piatti and Neate.— A Ticket to admit Three persons 
to one Soirée, or one person to three Soirées, MU. 1s.; a Single 
Ticket, 10s, 6d.—Programmes and Tickets may be had of Mr. 
Neate, 2,Chapel Street, Portland Place, and at the principal Music 
Shops. ttstiied 

MDLLE. SPEYER begs to announce that she will give TWO 
S) IREES MUSICALES at the New Beethoven Rooms, 27, Queen 

nne Street,on Thursdays, April Ist and 22nd, on which occasions 
Mdlle. Speyer will rform a selection of Classical and Modern 
Pianoforte Music, besides being assisted by eminent Artists. 
Reserved seats for Subscribers to the Series, One Guinea. Single 
tickets, Half-a-Guinea. Triple tickets, to admit three to one Soirée, 
One Guinea. To be had of Malle. Speyer, 13, Ebury Street, Eaton 
Square; at Messrs. Chappell’s, New Bond Strect; aud Messrs. Leader 
& Cocks’, New Bond Street. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

L’ Amore.—Serenade for the Pianoforte, Op. 12. 
—Come quel fior si lieto: Arietta.—Io sento che m 
petto: Canzonett.—Home: a Ballad. By Charles 
Salaman.—We imagine that want of exercise 
his gift alone stands between Mr. C. Salaman and 
a fair reputation among composers of English 
origin, though not of English music. His instru- 
mental nottwrno and songs are by many degrees 
superior to the generality of such music. All four 
display taste, finish, and, what is of not less impor 








larder or a gamekeeper’s hall; for fine French fur- 





tance, that feeling for melody which with habitual 
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tice and self-scrutiny, may, we are satisfied, 
E improved into the power of creating melody. 
To this possible improvement too little attention is 

id by many composers and connoisseurs; both 
of whom often act as if the tune may take care of 
itself provided only that there is plenty of scien- 
tific device by way of condiment. Among our 
musical text-books a judicious and liberal analysis 
of melody is much wanted. Meanwhile, it is to 
be wished, for the sake both of himself and of 
players and singers, that Mr. Salaman would (or 
could) give himself forth more freely. It would 
be well, too, if he would recollect that there is a 

nuine difference between Italian and English 
sentiment. His ‘ Ballad” is the least satisfactory 
of the compositions before us. 

Fantaisie-Etude for the Organ, Op. 15—Andante, 
with Variations for the Organ, Op.17. By W. T 
Best.—Mr. Best—already known as one of our 
best organ players—appears honourably anxious to 
conquer a like reputation as composer for his noble 
but neglected instrument ; —acting in the spirit of 
the counsels which we have just given to Mr. 
Salaman, and losing no opportunity of producing 
himself in composition, with that apparent deter- 
mination to advance which must, if systematically 
followed up, work its own fulfilment. Certain 

es in his ‘Fantaisie-Etude’ are hard to 
accredit, because they show ambition strong in 
proportion as fancy is weak. Nor is the theme of 
the ‘Andante, with Variations’ as happy as a 
theme should be. Both works, nevertheless, are 
more interesting than former compositions by Mr. 
Best which we have examined; and the increase 
of such a merit becomes as a sign of promise 
doubly valuable in a case like that of organ com- 
position, where dryness is so besetting a tempta- 
tion.—While talking of organ composition, it may 
not be out of place Son to mention that Dr. Liszt 
(whose course of experiment, without public ap- 
pearance in composition, is becoming somewhat 
‘engthy) is said to have just completed a grand 
sxan piece,—being a Fantasia, with a fugue, on 
suijects from ‘ Le Prophéte’ of Meyerbeer. 

Reminiscences for the Pianoforte. By Robert 
Schumann. — Forty-three Characteristic Pieces— 
(Album fiir die Jugend). —These pieces, which 
the recondite and mystical composer of the ‘ Kreiss- 
leriana,’ ‘ Paradise and the Peri,’ and ‘Genoveva,’ 
would most probably contemn as mere trifles—shal- 
low commonplaces—foolish, because they are pleas- 
ing and intelligible, —are, on those very grounds, 
among the most acceptable of Dr. Schumann’s 
works that we have been till now fortunate enough 
to see or to hear. Excessively pretty, expres- 
sive and graceful are some of them; and proof 
of this may be found in the fact that they travel 
and penetrate, whereas their writer’s grim and 
gloomy works on a large scale are liked by only 
asmall congregation of admirers, which, happily 
forthe health of musical society, does not increase. 
by the heretical world beyond the pale of the 

urch the latter can barely be tolerated. 





New PuiItHarmonic Sociery.—Since the Royal 
Italian Opera “broke out,” no enterprise has 
stirred the interest and curiosity of musical London 
% widely and so deeply as the new speculation bear- 
ing the above challenging name.—Though we are 
rangedalike by principleand by sympathy on the side 
of novelty, it has been impossible for us to examine 
the programme of the New Philharmonic Society 
Without some points of doubt suggesting them- 
elves, which for the prosperity of the undertaking 
should be clearly understood and firmly settled at 
its very commencement. In the list of promises, 
the known and the unknown, the famous and the 

ous, figure in company so promiscuously 

4s to warrant misgivings that other considerations 
besides those of mere artistic merit may have entered 
into the scheme and decided the course of action. 
It being announced that this New Philharmonic 
Society is founded in protest against the cir- 
exclusiveness of the old one,—its projectors 
Were bound by prudence to avoid the suspicion of 
‘ny tincture of “expediency” leavening their plans. 
—It may be naturally asked of them, therefore, 
on what ground two conductors were necessary :— 
‘ud why, if an English one should be associated 








with a most distinguished foreigner, the choice of 
the former should have fallen on a gentleman as yet 
unknown and inexperienced? That the new Eng- 
lish works advertised to be given during the season 
should be all the property of one publisher, seems 
again to savour of coterie selection. Nor can we 
absolve the programme of the Opening Concert from 
over-anxiety of recommendation. Aids to compre- 
hension are excellent,—antiquarian facts are in- 
teresting,—but an anticipatory criticism on the 
style of a master, who had yet a reputation to con- 
firm in England, and who was about to conduct his 
own works, cannot be allowed to pass without 
dissent. It is for the Concert-givers to announce 
aspirants,—it is for ‘‘the faculty” to decree the 
rize. 

Thus much by way of preface. Of the opening 
Concert, which was given on Wednesday last in Exe- 
ter Hall, with every appearance of success, we must 
now speak at some length. Yet, regarding the first 
part we can offer but detached notes. The orchestra 
isa very fine one :—but in the ‘Jupiter’ Symphony, 
even during the last movement, the band sounded too 
meagre for the large area in which it was placed. 
This Symphony was played without ‘ repeats” :—a 
measure possibly rendered expedient by the length 
of the programme, but unlucky as marking the in- 
augural appearance of a conductor who is so Spar- 
tan a purist as M. Berlioz.—The ‘ Oberon’ Over- 
ture — owing, it may be, to the more modern 
manner of scoring, and perhaps because it was 
given with infinitely more fire, neatness and ex- 
pression — seemed to fill the space better. — In 
Beethoven’s Triple Concerto, the violin of Signor 
Sivori, the violoncello of Signor Piatti, and, most 
of all, the pianoforte in the hands of M. Silas, 
sounded tiny and gnat-like when, in contrast 
with so great a band, they had to engage the atten- 
tion of the audience. This triple Concerto, though 
full of fine themes and picturesque effects, is 
Beethoven's least noble Concerto,—perhaps because 
its very form bound him to produce music more 
exhibitional than he could tie down bis mighty mind 
to producing. A dialogue of three discoursers de- 
manding a perpetual display from each—is totally 
different from either such glorious monologues 
as his Pianoforte Concertos or such conversation 
pieces as his chamber music. In such a composi- 
tion artifice must mix with the art, and whenever 
this was forced upon the master hismight failed him. 
—The song of Thoas (sung by the male choristers), 
the Chorus of Scythians, and the ballet from 
Gluck’s ‘Iphigenia in Tauride,’ so electrified the 
public as to be encored with acclamation :—but 
M. Berlioz must be again reckoned with as a 
corrupt purist for permitting so coarsening a pro- 
cess in so fine a song as the declamation of it in 
unison by many voices,—even were they as steady 
and as little chargeable with harshness as the very 
efficient body that appeared on Wednesday evening. 
The contrast betwixt the solemnity of the oracle 
and the savagery of the people stirred is utterly 
destroyed. But how noble is the scene! Why 
cannot this opera be tried at Covent Garden,— 
especially now that we havea Viardot and a Ronconi 
in combination with such a chorusas that establish- 
ment possesses ? 

To return to the New Philharmonic Concerts. 
The main feature of interest in the second act 
consisted of the first four movements of the ‘Romeo 
and Juliet’ Symphony of M. Berlioz. This, we 
believe, has been the most popular of its composer's 
great works, Its performance was awaited with 
lively expectation, followed with willing attention, 
and received with cordial praise. Sincere, how- 
ever, as was our part in the general interest, we 
cannot accept this Symphony without much draw- 
back :—some grounds of which we will endeavour 
to state. We must begin with a few words con- 
cerning the general conception and distribution 
of the composition. Few lines are more difficult 
to trace than the line dividing scenic from descrip- 
tive music,—or the one separating music which 
illustrates from music requiring illustration. Yet 
we must make the attempt in endeavouring to 
value aright the ‘Romeo and Juliet’ Symphony 
of M. Berlioz; since there the imagination of the 
listener is taxed not merely to call up pictures but 
also to marshal associations. A thorough enjoy- 





ment, nay, even a moderate comprehension, of 
this Symphony must presuppose on the part of 
the hearer an intimate dramatic and poetical 
knowledge of Shakspeare’s play in order that he 
may fill chasms in the story and appreciate the 
full grace of certain passages. In selecting his 
points for the composition, M. Berlioz has dealt 
timidly with leading incidents and features of 
the tragedy, and ‘brought out” to the fullest 
relief an episodical passage. Juliet’s scenes with 
her nurse—her soliloquy in her chamber—her 
last terrible waking in her tomb—lie beyond the 
province of any merely instrumental writer. They 
are not to be set, not to be played and sung cantata- 
wise (or in description). Hence, our Symphonist 
was compelled to dwell in preference on the quarrel 
betwixt the ‘‘ two houses,”—on the ball, and—that 
his Symphony might not lack the canonical scherzo 
—to expatiate on Mercutio’s passing allusion to 
Queen Mab. Now, an andante tranquillo on the 
uses of flowers and herbs set forth in Friar Lau- 
rence’s monologue might have as _pertinently 
made a part of this illustration of ‘Romeo and 
Juliet.’ Ifa stranger to the play could gather 
any idea of story from the Symphony, it would 
be of some tale like ‘The Tempest’ or ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’ in which Ariels and 
Oberons were interlocutors and agents. There 
is a wider and loftier poetry in the unex- 
plained beauty and fancy of Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony in c minor and of Mende]ssohn’s Symphony 
in A minor, than in the necessarily dispropor- 
tioned attempt to explain a tragic drama, which 
could not, it seems, be made sufficiently various 
and attractive in the form selected without the 
composer treating as an incident an episodical 
figure thrown out by one of the speakers in the 
prodigality of wild wit. 

Our questionings, which, in any common case 
would be “‘caviare to the million,” are only due 
tributes to the excellent and shrewd sense of M. 
Berliozasa critic. Enough, however, has been said 
concerning “ the central idea” of this Symphony; 
with regard to which as a musical work we must 
now record those general impressions derived from a 
first hearing which may (or may not) becorrected by 
more deliberate judgment. The first movement 
or prologue comprises an instrumental prelude, a 
choral recitative, couplets for a contralto solo, and a 
vocal scherzetto for tenor solo with chorus in which 
Mercutio’s description of Queen Mab is set.—No. 2. 
is divided between the love-sick musings of Romeo 
and the ball at the Capulet palace.—No. 38. is an 
adagio betwixt the two lovers; at its outset broken 
by a chorus of the guests going home from the 
ball.—No. 4. isa second scherzo, devoted to Queen 
Mab this time, purely instrumental. — Now, 
in all these movements, while the apprehensive 
mind must at once admit and enjoy the presence 
of aspiration, the least fastidious ear will be puzzled 
to point out one of those clear, fresh and intrinsi- 
oly duets musical ideas which must be originated 
as basis, let the colouring be ever so lusciously 
beautiful or fantastically arresting,—or the com- 
position cannot ultimately live. The agitato 
phrase that opens the Prologue is nervous and 
decided enough,—but the subject is little more 
than enunciated. The choral recitative wants 
colour, phrave, accent; while the beauty of 
the contralto solo lies in the exquisite orches- 
tral treatment of it, and in the bar or two 
of suppressed chorus forming its burthen.—In 
No. 2. the festive character of the movement is 
imparted by the brilliancy of the instrumental 
mixtures, and not by any felicity of rhythm or 
lustre of melody. The ball tune—if tune it can be 
called—is forced and vague; and the admirable 
sonority to which it is wrought up cannot disguise 
from the ear the essential want of brio and of 
brightness in the phrase itself.—Thus, to continue, 
delicious as is the conception of the chorus of 
parting voices opening what may be called the bal- 
cony-scene—the deliciousness lies in the notion of 
such a device, nut in the song itself. Further to 
illustrate, we must remind the hearer that in both 
the long slow orchestral movements by Beethoven 
(that from the Pastorale, with its bird-note coda, 
and that from the Choral Symphony, with its in- 
tricate variations,) to which M. Berlioz has un- 
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consciously referred when writing his love-scene, 
will be found that. decision of phrase and con- 
structive symmetry which provide a clue through 
the maze of sweets, even where the flowery laby- 
rinth is thickest. In this love-scene from ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,’ we have the intricacy, the colour (to 
speak metaphorically), the perfume of the wilder- 
ness of bloom,—but not theclue. And though we 
concede from experience that the listener may habi- 
tuate himself to dispense with idea for the sake of 
beauties of detail and of tone,—such toleration, we 
are no less convinced, will never conduct him to that 
thorough satisfaction which belongs to and brightens 
upon every exhibition of real form and individual 
design, whether left in their simplicity or mys- 
tified by complicated drapery and super-seductive 
colouring. For like reasons, the scherzo of Queen 
Mab— wondrous though it be in right of its 
orchestration,—is less welcome to us than the 
‘Dance of Sylphs’ in the ‘ Faust’ of M. Berlioz. 
Throughout that Cantata, indeed [see Athen. No. 
1060], we find traces of a desire on the part of the 
symphonist to reconcile himself with the established 
form and order of melodic writing. Therefore, 
though its subject has not the charm of Shak- 
’s subject, we are disposed to prefer the 
‘ Faust’ to this earlier work by M. Berlioz. 

Without hesitation, however, and in the warm- 
est terms which admiration commands, must we 
say, that this ‘Romeo and Juliet’ Symphony has 
anew. convinced us of the supremacy of M. Berlioz 
in the matter of orchestral colouring. There is 
nothing timid, nothing dull, nothing harsh, in 
his palette; no wasted colours—no dreary patches 
of background to bring out peculiar points and 
passages by trick,—but a charm, glow, tender- 
ness, grandeur, diffused as each are required. 
There is hardly a score of bars from this ‘Romeo 
and Juliet’ Symphony which would not furnish an 
example in justification of our praise. The com- 
mand over his gift possessed in such perfection by 
M. Berlioz may have led him in part to underrate 
matter as unimportant when compared with man- 
ner: but the neglect is a serious one, since it 
stands—and must, we apprehend remain-—an ob- 
stacle, betwixt the composer’s works and their 
permanent acceptance among musicians. We state 
our impression frankly, ause we are satisfied 
that by the exercise of self-scrutiny, vigour and 
freshness of idea may be cherished and increased, 
—and because our desire is earnest and cordial 
that a master so great in one branch of Art should 
not be encouraged to linger enamoured over his 
special greatness,—but conquer the space which 
intervenes betwixt him and that completeness of 
empire gradually gained, and surely kept, by the 
Haydns, Glucks, Mozarts, Beethovens, and Men- 
delssohns of Music. 


Sacrep Harmonic Socrety.—The Sacred Har- 
monic Society's last performance of Handel's ‘Is- 
rael’ — though not what the performance will 
be when that magnificent work is as familiar 
to our choristers as the ‘Messiah’—was a sensi- 
ble advance upon all London performances of 
past years. As a treasury of musical effects and 
suggestions the Oratorio is exhaustless; and should 
it ever come into favour with the transcendentalists 
—like the ‘Don Juan’ of Mozart, (concerning 
which we still hear of new books and new theories 
preparing in patient Germany)—a library could be 
written in analysis or in rhapsody, concerning the 
musical thoughts which it contains and the lan- 
guage in which they are uttered.—‘ The Creation’ 
is to be the next oratorio;—in which Madame 
Novello will sing the soprano music. 





Lonpon SacrepD Harmonic Socrery.-—Since 
our last we have received the following communi- 
cation, signed by the three committee-men of the 
London Sacred Harmonic Society, adverted to in 
the Atheneum last week, who, after having signed 
the official disclaimer of Mr. Williams’s ‘ Veritas’ 
letter, subsequently withdrew their names.— 

: “March 24, 1852. 

“ Sir,—As you have referred to us by name in your com- 
ments upon the letter which appeared last week from Mr. W. 
Williams, the late acting Secretary of the London Sacred 
Harmonic Society, we trust you will allow us to explain why 
we signed, and afterwards withdrew our names from the 


tribution of the circular of ‘ Veritas.’ After the disclaimer 
had been drawn up and read at-the Committee meeting on 
the 9th of February, as we understood clearly its main ob- 
ject, and were conscious of our-entire innocence respecting 
the circular in question, we signed the document without 
hesitation. On a careful perusal subsequently of the terms 
in which the disclaimer was expressed, although we strongly 
condemned many of the expressions of ‘ Veritas,’ we never- 
theless could not conscientiously “record. our entire dis- 
approval” of all the sentiments contained in his letter, nor 
could we declare that all his strictures were ‘* unmerited.” 
We refer of course to those which denounced the ungene- 
rous opposition with which for several successive years we 
have had to contend. It was distinctly understood that the 
disclaimer should not be forwarded until it had received the 
signature of every member of the committee, and as the 
i t was i pl for you will observe that four 
members of the committee have not signed it to this day— 
we withdrew our names—believing we had a perfect right 
to do so—in order that the terms of the disclaimer might be 
re-considered. After perusing your remarks we feel bound 
to assure you that until the 15th of this month, when Mr. 
Williams made the avowal contained in his communication 
to you last week, neither of us had the most remote knowledge 
of the origin of the letter signed ‘ Veritas,’ or by whom or 
by whose authority it was distributed. We do not for one 
moment defend the circulation of such a letter, for we agree 
with you that “ Art is little worth unless it influences the 
charities of life and the courtesies of intercourse,” and if 
our elder rivals would but learn this admirable lesson, much 
of the ill feeling which has hitherto existed would speedily 
disappear. Trusting to your sense of justice to insert this 
explanation, we remain, Sir, your obedient servants, 

** Joseph Surman, Conductor of the L. S. H. S. 
“W. S. Everett. 

** John Surman.” 


—On the above a few words of comment will suffice. 
In a paragraph from a printed note addressed by 
the late President of the London Sacred Harmonie 
Society to Mr. Bowley, dated February 17th, the 
Rev. G. Roberts adverts to the disclaimer having 
been ‘‘ sanctioned and signed” by all the members 
of the committee present. Further, it must be 
recollected, that the note or minute was forwarded 
to the Atheneum for publication—and was pub- 
lished—without any subsequent protest against 
either the matter or manner of the pamphlet on 
the part of the gentlemen now protesting.— With 
these facts, we take leave of the case, and leave 
the public to draw its own conclusions. 








Musica AND Dramatic Gossip.—Mr. Lumley 
has at last put forth his programme for the coming 
season at Her Majesty's Theatre. It contains little 
which has not been already given in the Atheneum. 
The rumoured engagement of Signor de Bassini 
is confirmed,—that of Signor Negrini is mentioned, 
—‘ Don Giovanni’ is promised with three German 
ladies :—‘ Casilda,’ by H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe- 
Gotha, is to be among the novelties. Another opera, 
erroneously described as unknown to the English 
public, is Flotow’s ‘Martha;’ which work was given 
by the last German opera company that visited 
England, and then not found attractive [Athen. 
No. 1128.] On the whole, the prospectus (taking 
off those per-centages which experience of disap- 
pointment, non-performance, &c., renders neces- 
sary) is not very rich in promise. 

The Bach Society held its anniversary per- 
formance on Monday last,—at which some of the 
unfamiliar vocal and instrumental works by the 
great Leipsic cantor were performed. 

At the first concert of the Royal Academy 
students, this day week, a Motett of consider- 
able length and fair importance by Dr. C. Steggall 
was given :—A MS. Sacred Chorus by Miss Spratt 
is highly spoken of by competent witnesses.—The 
last concert of the second series of the Glee and 
Madrigal Union and Mr. Lucas’s second Musical 
Evening have been held in the course of the week. 
—We can give only a line to Mr. Ella’s Winter 
Evening of Thursday,—announcing the appearance 
there and the perfect success of M. and Madame 
Léonard. Of the performance of both we shall 
have many opportunities of speaking in detail. 
Meanwhile, we may remind the readers of the 
Athenceum that M. Léonard has been already com- 
mended by us as one of the soundest, most graceful, 
and most thoroughly accomplished violin players 
extant,—and state our conviction that Madame 
Léonard, who has ripened since the days when she 
was known here as Mdlle. de Mendi, is the lady 
of ladies to aspire to the succession (at present 
vacant) of that accomplished and versatile artist 
Madame Caradori Allan.—The first meeting of 
the Beethoven Quartett Society was to be held last 


We are informed that it is the intention of Herr 
Pauer, the pianist, to take up his abode in London, 

A new Operetta in one act, by M. A. Adam,— 
‘Le Farfadet,’ has just been given at the Opéra 

Comique of Paris. —M. Halévy’s grand opera ‘Le 
Juif Errant’ will now, says the Gazette Musicale, 
possibly be held back until after Easter. 

A correspondent writes to us, from Naples, ag: 
follows.—‘‘ Since I last wrote to you, the firs 
representation and failure of a new lyric tragedy 

entitled ‘Mudarra,’ the words by Signor Domenieo 
Bolognese, the music by Maestro Vincenzo Bats. 
tista, have taken place. As I have often ob. 
served to you, music is at a very low ebb in 
Naples, and the prosperity and support of our 
theatres are no longer of that national importance: 
that they once were. Nor is this complaint con. 
fined to the south of Italy, for I find itechoed from 
the north. The economists of Piedmont for some 
time have knocked off from the budget the 
sum that was annually allowed for the royal 
theatre of Turin :—the consequence was, that this 
model of Piedmontese theatrical institutions fel] 
into disorder and ruin. By raising the price of the 
tickets, however, and permitting it to collect for 
its support one-tenth of the profits of the minor 
theatres, it emerged again phcenix-like from its 
ruins; but now it is seriously contemplated to de- 
prive it of this privilege,—and high Art in Turin 
is consequently in despair. The loss occurring by 
taking away this privilege will amount to 26,000 
liras, or 15,000 liras net to the appaltatori,— 
almost involving the actual closing of the theatre, 
unless other means be adopted for making good 
this loss. Meanwhile, this matter is under serious 
discussion before the tribunals ; and it is proposed 
that in the event of the ‘‘ tenth” being denied to 
the larger theatres by the tribunals or by a special 
law, it shall be made good to the appaltatori by the 
municipality to the amount of 26,000 liras.” 

To succeed Mdlle. Dejazet, that personification 
of the quintessence of impertinence, and M. Lafont, 
that pink of gentlemanly rakishness,—Mr. Mitchel¥ 
has summoned the terrible and forcible M. Le- 
maitre and the expressive Madame Clarisse. The 
great melo-dramatic actor has paid a heavy tribute 
to Time ; but his ‘Don Juan’ and ‘Ruy Blas’ and 
‘ Paillasse’ compel the subscribers and public 
of the French plays to tremble and to weep as 
heartily as they were made to laugh a fortnight 
ago by Richelieu, La Douairitre de Brionne and 
Achille Dubriand. May we be forgiven for pre- 
ferring in art that which is grotesquely droll to 
that which is spasmodically passionate? Unless 
the poetic sense of pity or of terror is touched (as 
happens when the being of the mind is a Lear, a 
Lady Macbeth—or even a Phédre, 1 Roxane, & 
Camille) — 

‘Tis better we laugh than weep. 

The departure of Mr. and Mrs. Keeley from the 
Princess's Theatre warrants the idea that the star 
of comedy is waning there in favour of the less 
wholesome light of melo-dramatic tragedy. This 
seems a pity on all accounts,—since the class of 
entertainment preferred, however for a time suc- 
cessful, is singularly self-exhausting. The “gruel 
must be made more “thick and slab” every time 
that the bow] is sent round;—and the history of the 
Thédtre Porte St.-Martin at Paris, if written, would 
tell every one interested in the subject to what 
lengths, breadths and depths of horror managers 
may drive their authors, actors and public—and 
still end in wreck and ruin,—owing to their poisons 
being made by repetition as thorough ‘a dose” a8 
the most insipid comedy, sentimental or genteel, of 
the panada school. — 





MISCELLANEA 

Transmission of Books, dc. to Cape Town.—From 
the Ist of April the new regulations for the trans 
mission of literary property through the post-office 
will come into operation as respects Cape Town 
From that day all printed books, magazines, reviews; 
and pamphlets (whether British, colonial, or foreign); 
addressed to Cape Town may be forwarded by packe® 
at the following rates:—For each packet not " 
ceeding half a pound in weight, 6d.; for each pac 
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Is.; for each packet exceeding one pound and not 
exceeding two pounds, 2s.; for each packet exceeding 
two pounds <nd not exceeding three pounds, 3s. ; 
and so on, increasing ls. for every additional pound 
or fraction of a pound. Provided, however, that the 
following conditions be observed:—Ist. Every such 
ket must be sent without a cover, or in a cover 
open at the ends or sides. 2nd. It must contain a 
single volume only (whether printed book, magazine, 
review, or pamphlet), the several sheets or parts 
thereof, when there are more than one, being sewed 
or bound together. 3rd. It must not exceed two 
feet in length, breadth, width, or depth. 4th. It 
must have no writing or marks upon the cover, or its 
contents, except the name and address of the person 
to whom it may be sent. 5th. The postage must be 
aid in full, by affixing outside the packet, or its 
cover, the proper number of stamps.—This privilege 
does not extend to the colony generally—but only 
toCape Town. As yet the authorities have not the 
means of forwarding parcels into the interior. 


Mr. Collier’s Folio Shakspeare.—I quite agree with your 
correspondent ‘ Horatio’ in his estimate of Mr. Collier's ac- 
quisition, considering with him that the MS. corrections 
are more than merely conjectural emendations. The volume 
is indeed (if the few particulars yet imparted to the public 
may warrant the expression of any opinion) a nearer ap- 

h to an authentic original, either manuscript or 
ter’s revise, than one has ever dared to hope for,—and, 

as such, may well weigh in the balance against all the 
yariorum restorations that have been suggested by wit and 
learning in two centuries and a half. Even supposing that 
in some instances the alterations are erroneous, that cir- 
cumstance alone does not, to my mind, invalidate the claim 
of the book to its high and unique character generally :— 
such mistakes will creep in from every hand but the author’s 
own,—and in the case before us they show merely that the 
corrector had recourse to more than one source of emenda- 
tion, and was at times perhaps hastily misled by the simi- 
larity of sounds in some of the early representations on the 
stage. Mr. Collier may be assured that his announcement 
has caused a great sensation throughout Shakspeare-dom, 
and that no light responsibility as to the future now rests 
upon his shoulders. A very early result will, 1 trust, be, 
the appearance of a carefully printed volume, adapted for 
wide circulation, containing every minutest alteration, in 
either the text or the punctuation, which has been made in 
the folio,—accompanied by such prolegomena and notes, 
bearing on the subject, as no one is better qualified to con- 
tribute than himself. Finally, the good work wili be com- 
pleted by his depositing the folio in the British Museum, 
together with written verifications of its history, so far as 
the means exist of now tracing it. The astounding imposi- 
tion of the Shelley Correspondence renders such a precau- 
tion most desirable-— Whilst on this subject, let me mention 
that the late Mr. Sidney Walker had several years before 
his death been much engaged in preparing an edition of 
, and that the fruits of his labour still exist in 

MS, and could be readily arranged for the press. After his 
death they came (with his other MSS.) into the hands of his 
friend Mr. Moultrie, of Rugby, with a view to their publi- 
cation; but that gentleman has probably found little en- 
couragement for such an undertaking from the guild of pub- 
lishers, They contain little philosophic or xsthetic criticism, 
but a good deal of verbal, that is original and interesting, 
¢specially in regard to the peculiar diction and versification 
of Shakspeare,—and they offer several new and happy 
interpretations. Walker was well conversant with our early 
ature,—indeed, with all literature,—and had himself a 
poetic and subtle mind ; and his Shakspearean studies were 
along and late labour of love. From an evening's inspec- 
tion last summer at Mr. Moultrie’s, I should not hesitate to 
pronounce these notes well deserving preservation, and an 
urable position in the Shakspeare library. Perhaps 
Some one will follow up the suggestion. 
h 13, lam, &c. J. F.K. 


Assyrian Inscriptions.—Edinburgh.—In several numbers 
ofyour journal during the past and present year interest- 
0g papers by Col. Rawlinson and others have appeared on 
the orm inscriptions of the antiquities brought from 
Nimrood and Khorsabad, and deciphered more or less cer- 
tainly by those writers. In none of these communications, 
*owever, have I been able to detect a trace of the language 
"which the inscriptions are written; and my object in 
“nding you this note is, to request information on this point, 
ind to ascertain, the characters being identical, how the 
at Beha inscriptions differ from the Persian ones of Darius 
The histan, &c., of which the language is Indo-Germanic. 
* question is, did the Assyrians employ an Indo-Germanic 
aSemitic language ? Yours, &c. Hiperyicus. 





» ConnesroxpEnts.—W. M. R.—G. J. N.—D. W.—T. 8. 
~W. J.—received. 


6. ~ D.—We cannot answer this Correspondent’s 


Photograrnic Soctery.—In reply to numerous corre- 
— its, we beg to state, that the Photographic Society is 
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- the Society will be fairly established. 
_ informed that the pages of the Atheneum cannot 
“Ty up to the advocacy of the doctrine of the identity 
, a Caloric” and ‘*Electricity.” The discussion of 
’ subject more properly belongs to some scientific 
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NOTICES OF THE LAST EDITION. 


Atlas. 


“Mr. Whiting is a most graceful and interesting writer. 
Endowed with a high poetic feeling, he is also gifted with 
great dramatic power. 


Of this there is abundant evidence | 


in the ‘ Summer's Tale of Venice,’ and the other Essays and | 
Poems of which his book consists. The ‘Lion at a Party’ | 


might well have come from the graceful pen of Lamb or 
Irving. It is one of those social sketches which, to redeem 
them from common-place, require the delicate touch ofa 
master hand. ‘The Missing Despatches,’ although a mere 
sketch, contains within itself more than would suffice to 
fill three volumes by most of our novel-writers. But Mr. 
Whiting’s poetry is even better than his prose. ‘Cora, or a 
Legend of Somersetshire,’ is a sweetly pretty Poem. It is 
full of poetic imagery, and replete with poetic feeling.” 


Daily News. 
** Numerous as the articles are, and widely divergent as 


are their various subjects, they will all repay perusal. In | 


one respect also the book, inspite of the number and variety 
of the subjects, may be said to possess a unity of its own, 


the separate parts being fused together by a peculiar spirit | 


of kindliness visible in each. 
the whole, proving the common parentage.” 


Sun. 
“There is considerable amusement to be met with in 
this collection. The Tales are very interesting, and the 


and the incidents have the appearance of truth, while novel 
and entertaining. The short poemsare very pleasing: they 


A certain geniality pervades | 


are chiefly on mythological subjects, and display consider- | 


able classical knowledge.” 


Observer. 


“One and all of the articles exhibit considerable elegance | 


of diction, great propriety of thought, and a depth of right 
feeling which cannot be too highly commended in the pre- 
sent taste of literary productions. Their uniform tendency 
is to inculcate mercy and forbearance; and therefore they 
cannot be too warmly recommended to the reader.” 


Tait’s Magazine. 


“Imaginative and didactic by turns, Mr. Sydney Whiting 
invariably arrests the attention of those somewhat more 


| 


imperious in their requirements than the mere desultory 
reader, by the deep vein of refiection which pervades even 
the lightest of the articles before us, and at times im 

a philosophical cl ter to his narrative. Of this the very 
ably-written paper on ‘ The Value of Thought’ furnishes a 
striking illustration. A poet himself, as we shall presently 
show, our author indulges in no mawkish sentimentalism 
respecting the disappointment too often, alas! in store for 
genius. Much of this he attributes to the want of fusion, 
if we may so express ourselves, of the actual with the 
ideal.” 





Dover Telegraph. 


“The present handsome publication is a collection of 
fugitive writings of even a higher order than those previously 
before the public. It contains verses not merely of a light 
and pleasant fancy, and a flowing melodious style, but full 
of passages of condensed reflection, and reading indicative 
of greater mental develop t and of intell progress. 
And whilst in his sketches of society he still retains that 
nice and well-bred delicacy of touch and outline which 
formerly distinguished him, there is now added to it a 
love of truth and of virtue for their own sakes, the want 
of which are the most prominent defects in writings of 
much greater popularity. It is, indeed, in this direction 
that the bent of Mr. Whiting’s mind is evidently cast, in 
pleasantly recognizing and extracting the good from what- 
ever society he finds himself in, and by pursuing this his 
natural inclination, he is likely to make many valuable ad- 
ditions to descriptive literature, perhaps even to fill up a 





Plays exhibit great talent, the characters are well drawn, | Y°!4 in social philosophy.” 


Brighton Herald. 


**Mr. Whiting strikes a higher chord in ‘A Word for 
Poets,’ which is an eloquent protest against the wrongs of 
those who sung to the world in the sweetest strains. But 
there is something in the volume to suit all tastes, and no 
matter what a reader’s mood may be, we venture our critical 
reputation that he will find something to gratify it in the 
* Literary Mélange.’” 


Taunton Courier. 
“In the varied phases of a classical taste and elegant 


| imagination the accomplished writer disports with the grace 


| 


and fervour of a poetical temperament, to the certain enjoy- 
ment of all who partake of the rich dainties so bountifully 
catered for in his volume.” 





NOTICES OF THE FIRST EDITION. 


Morning Herald. 


** The author exhibits elegance and propriety of thought, 
and a fund of good feeling, which he conveys in a style 
ee without effort, playful, and at times nervous and pro- 

ound.” 


Atlas. 


“The tendency of these writings is to inculcate cheer- 
fulness and benevolence. * * It is curious to find the 
author excelling where excellence is so rare—the comic 
underplot.” 


Pictorial Times. 
**We-can only say that they more nearly approach the 


character of Charles Lamb’s writings than any of the modern 
imitators of that delightful essayist.” 








Oxford and Cambridge Review. 
‘* Elegance and humour are the leading characteristics.” 


Spectator. 
** The tales, sentimental and humorous, much above the 
common run of novels in small; and which is curious, Mr. 
Whiting’s poetry seems to excel his prose.” 


Ainsworth’s Magazine. 


** The ‘Summer's Tale of Venice’ contains scenes which 
attest both dramatic power and high poetic feeling; and 
the other more desultory Poems have fairly earned the 
encomiums which they have already received.” 


John Bull. 


**There is no pretension in these yolumes beyond what 
their merit will sustain.” 
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R E H A Oo W 


= , 
or, Lectures on our LORD'S MIRACLES and PARABLES 

as Earnests of the Age to come. 
6th Thousand, 


LECTURES on DANIEL. 
price 98, 
APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES. 11th Thon- 


sand, 3 vols. price 9s. each. 


A MESSAGE FROM GOD. 
price 2, 


-ROMISH MIRACLES. 3rd Thousand, price 1s. 
so i Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


4th Edition, 





Just published, demy 8vo. price 33. 
HE FALLACIES of HOMC:OPATIIY, and 
the Imperfect Statistical Tnguiches on which the Results of 
that Practice are Estimated. B; H. F. ROUTH, M.D., 
M.R.C.8., Physician to the St. enamel Royal General Dispensary, 
one of the Secretaries of Be Medical Society of London, & 
“It isa work which ought to be in the hands not ouly of every 
| erage r, but of the public generally. The former will find at 
heir disposal a mass of well- voc re and carefully compiled 
information ; the latter will be warn the nature of the im- 
posture to which they are, in too mene instances, the willin 
dupes, and will see how facts and figures, unscrupulously employ 
may be made to prove, apparently, the grossest <oronion ns.” 
Lancet, Feb, 14, 1852, 


London : H. K. Lewis, 15, Gower-street N orth, 





Just published, in 4to., with Three Plates, containing 17 Coloured 
a st Descriptions, Part L., to be continued Quarterly, 


Hex" T IC BUTTERFLIES ; being Illustrations 
of N 
By W. C. Te eitsoNn 
Author of * Tlustrations of the Eggs of British Birds.’ 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





n a few days will be published, feap. 8vo. Price 58, 
HE VEGETATION of EUROPE, its Con- 
ditions and Causes. 
By ARTHUR HENFREY, F.LS., &e. &c. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


In a few days wilt be published, — ay Me 104 Woodcut 
Illustrations, price 128. Vol. IL. 
HE NATURAL HISTORY of “ANIMALS. 
Being the substance of Three Courses Mf Lectures delivered 
before the Royal Institution of Great Britai 
y Protessor T. RY} ER JONES, F.R.S, 
J ohn Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 











Thi is day is published, price 1s. 


Meme in Ge ART of FIGURE- 


DRAWIN 
y H.C. WEIGALL, 
Of Queen's College, mM. Ay and Member. of the New Society of 
Painters in Water Colours 
With Seventeen Illustrations, 
Drawn on Wood by the Author, and engraved by WalterG. Mason. 


London : Newton & Winsor, 38, Rathbone-place; and sold by all 
Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 





ow ready, in two elegant HM price 12s, 
OLE PONJIS. By H. M. Parker, Esq. 
Bengal Civil Service. 
“ A series of exceedingly smart and cleverly written papers, which 
we recommend to every reader of light literature who likes not 
only variety, but that the various articles set before him should be 
capital of their kind.”— Morning Chron: 
“ Tuneful, pleasing, ee and well varied.”— Atheneum. 
“ Pleasant reading, the verse being fluent and the poses lively.” 
ator. 
“ Exquisitely simple, touching and beautiful.”— — Britaenine . 
Also, 
In 1 vol. 8vo, bound, (uniform — the Queen’s Regulations,) 
price 10s. 
CATECHISM and HAND-BOOK on 
REGIMENTAL STANDING qnaane, &e. &c. &e. By 
tain ANTHONY WALSHE, 87th Regim 
A valuable production, and will be found  —_— useful to 
every Regimental Officer.”— Naval and Military Gazette. 
“ Will save any Officer from being at a loss, so far as instruction 
can secure efficient service.”— Literary G Gazette. 
“Containing a large amount of Ms information, which 
ought t = * fatniliar to every Ofticer.”— rvice Magazine. 
le duty. from the Private to the Colonel, is pointed out 
in dee with copious forms for Reports, Examinations and Court- 
Martials, even to the interior economy of a iment.” 
Magazjne. 


Ro! 
W. Thacker & Co., 87, Newgatestrcet, Londen. 
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“ Remarkably . put together."— Guardian, 
0. recently, feap. Svo. 28. 6d. 


EU PHRANOR: a Dialogue on Youth. 


oO 








fall Bookselle 


; 
so, by the same Authoress, u & Co. Fore and Cl ! 
EASTBURY : a Tale. | thick vol. feap. 8vo. | Laton * © Foreign assical Booksellers, 37, So:o-squan, 
a be = h t tok hat goe in English vill life Now ready, price 7s. ~ P 
“To any who want to know what goes on in 7 
in the dave of Queen Victoria, we would say, emongst other books PENCER’S CROSS MANOR HOUSE: a } 
read Miss Drury’s tale of * Kastbury.’”—Literary Gazette. TALE for YOUNG PEOPLE, By the Author of * Belgravia, I 
William Pickering, 177, Senate. * School for Wives,’ * ‘Temptation,’ &c. x 
Charles Westerton, Hyde Park-corner, 
ast published, small dito. 5a. Paninesiineidiee e 
pu ENTHU SIAST; or, The “Btraying Angel. By the ot 2 oe i. i 
pe! Poem. JAMES ORTON (Alastor), Author of * Ex- i nt Master at Eton College. of | 
so, Second Edition, small 4to. és. = . ust published, 

EXCELSIOR; or, The Realms of Poesie. NCIENT ATHENS; a large Map of the i. 
“No'man of literary taste would wish he had left unread this Ancient © ity junta engraved on Copper, with Explaza- Co 
remarkable fragmentary rhapsudy.”— Morning Advertisers. tory Index. Price we 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. Also (to pre the Map of Athens), a la rge Map p 
a aehinihen: = of ANCIENT ROME, with Descriptive Index. Feder edit. te, Tih 
ia published, imp. 16mo. Either Map may be had mounted on Canvas and K ters 
OLONIUS. ‘A Collection of | Wi ise Saws and | school, Pupil-Room, or Study use. Price, with Index weg? Ne 
" a Sastenem,, By the Author of * Euphranor.’ Hye Catal es of Mr COOKESLEY'’S other CLASs{c4y — 

é Ing Vv me. — Leader. 8, » : a 
~ Of varied instruction and useful reference.”— Literary Gazette, ofthe Pu blish — ¢ ETUN SCHOUL BOOKS, may be had gratis Esq 


r. 
published by E. P. Williams; sold also 
Wanhoum. 5, Bridge-ctrest, Blackfriars, 
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“ Full of exquisite — ond ny er 3 Magazine, 
“ We have rurely read anything more Platonic. 
: . Westminster Review. 
“A narrative so fresh, pleasant, and picturesque, as to remind 
us not unfrequently of one of Alfred ‘Tennyson's ldy is.” 








Examiner. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 
Just published, Third Edition, feap. 8v 8vo. 
OMPAN 1ON 'S of te ‘SOLITUDE. 


by the same Au 
ESSAYS WRITTEN in the "INTERVALS 
of BUSINESS. Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 





















our, London; Macmillan & Co. 
sellers. 





Just published, 12mo. 3s. 6d. clot! 
NEW LATIN DELECTUS, stapied to the 


, a * of the Latin Grammar; with a Lexicon and 


Apgend: len, e Rev. H. C. ADAMS, 
Fellow. "of Magda -, College, Oxford ; and Author of the 


New Greek Delectus.’ 
London: D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKs, 

Incr. 8vo. 48, 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved forthe Work, 

UcLI D’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
aay: with EXPLANATOR 


SU PPLE E ME ENTA 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 


RY PROPOSITIONS fo 


D. COOLEY, A 


By W. A.B. 
Author of ba B igeery of Maritime and My 


he Negroland of the Arabs,’ 


Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price 3s, 6d. 
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INNES’S RHETORICAL CLASS BOOK. 


T HE RHETORICAL CLASS BOOK ; or, the 
Principles and Practice of ELOCUTION defined “and illus- 
trated upon a New System ; being an Exposition of the Organs 

and Guanstiene of Speech ; with Selections from Popular Writers, 
princi ly of the present day ; each Piece having a distinct Khe- 


torical aim 
By HEN) RY INNES, Teacher of Elocuti 
Lecturer on Rhetoric and English Literature in the Lenten Lite- 
racy Institutions. Fifth Edition, 12mo. 3s. éd. cloth lettered. 


[DUCTIVE GRAMMAR ; Lay J an Easy 
toa dge of the English 

Language. Sixth Baition 18mo. 6d, sth 
NTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, upon the 


Inductive Method of Instruction ; witha | itlustrative and 
explanatory, and Plates. Tenth Edition, 18mo. 98, bound. 

J. S, Hodson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn; Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co.; Longman & Co.; Whittaker & Co, 
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Illustrated with several Woodcuts. e 
Lt ney ey J. Matthews, 5, Upper Wellington-street, 
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: “ : OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPo. L Ih 
FRIENDS in COUNCIL. A Series of Read- C SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or,a Supplement toBucié. J 4 W. 
ings and Discourses thereon. A New Edition, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. | being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the* Elements,’ for the 3% Wi 
128, use of Teachers and private Students. Upwardsof 120 Propositions 4 Me 
The CLAIMS of LABOUR. An Essay on the penyely the First Six Books of Euclid -areillustratedinithy : fe 
MESES Set Mm ton In fap, Sra pre 186 ie 
The CONQUERORS of the NEW WORLD CooLer’s FIGURES of EUCLID: being the ™ 
and their BON DSMEN; being a Narrative of the Principal Events Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,” withtheEuuusa ns 
which led to Negro Slavery in the West Indies and America, Vol. | Printed separately for Use in the Class-room. _ “This 
L. post Svo, Us. H Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. — 
KING HENRY theSECOND. An Historical oe 
: . Price 3d., or 58. for 25 copies for distribution among Cotts its chara 
Drama. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. Tenantry, delivered anywhere in London. .on a Post- vie ade cagaged | 
5 T iJ ing sent tothe Publisher, James Mattiews, at the 0: { api 
CATHERINE DOUGLAS. A Tragedy. the Gardeners’ Chroni In consequence of the new poral OL] 
Feap. Svo. 58 niin 5 arrangements, parties in the country who desire it can have 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. copies sent by post ; six postage stamps, in addition to the ov: t 
ae @ Baition. & zs of the numbers, will pass 10 copies free by post. 
GN y, Secon ition, feap. 8vo. ’ 8 
ISITING MY RELATIONS, and its Results: | THE COTTAGER'S CALENDAR O78 Eom 
a Series of Small Episodes in the Life ofa Recluse. ™ . + y Arthur | 
“ We have not lately read a volume of this kind with greater By Sir JOSEPH PAXTON. A Night 
relish. Calm sense, quict humour, and ae perception of charac- Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle. Above 69,000 have They de 
ter, distinguish it in no common measure,”— already been sold. Sources ; 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. Inpex oF THE CoxTENTS:— ans 
sini “ riositi 
African Lilies Sotenciia Pranting Sui 
Just published, demy 8vo. price 3s. A th Gilias -lums rves 
THEORY of the NEGATIV E SIGN H al ia Goomhervies -olyanthus a 
which, from and New general and new in application, the Annuals Grafting Potatoes A Bundle 
Algebra of Positive ane eeative SITE i simply and - | Apples Grapes | Privet The Cons, 
cally deduced. By HE ROWNING, St. J ohn" 's College, | Apricot Green fly Pruning : A Peuille 
Cambridge, Author of * 4 y¥ of Ratios,’ ie Auriculas | Prepegate by cut 
ings 
WORKS BY = x AUTHOR. Beet Peren- | By racantha AINs 
Biennials Radishes 
N ALGEBRA of RATIOS, founded on Simple | Black Fly | kanunculus i 
AD and General Definitions. Part I. In which the Rules of Books list of, for Cot- | pean ee J. Shakspe 
Arithmetical Algebra are extended to Incommensurable Ratios. Rockets . ve 
Second Edition. With an Appendix, containing the Author's Reply | Roses Vite on 
to Professor Davies's Tr Rue Baron toad 
ice 3a. 6d. Rustic Vases Notes from 1 
PROPOSED SYSTEM for the more READY Sprouts a miata} 
“nrg ile ALUATION of , 
JOINERS’ WORKS the ~~ 
of ie used. A - an in Scarlet Rusoxc § —-—— 
a Comparison of Values in Works Beans R 
Scantlin 4 and Dimensions are Annuals Seeds 
Practical]; ae Applied. Illustrated by | Sea Daisy or Th:if 
Samuel Sharp, Stamford; Simpkin, Seakale 
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Exhibitions, _ pre- | Perennials {The Hann 
ing articles for | Persian Iris stocks fg Me Cank 
Terns, as protection 2H Virginian “At Atri 
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Frait Cooke: Pigs Willows The Pi. 
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Sand QUERIES. Monthly Part No. 29, tone BIOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE for 
> in- NOTES: 4d. A. on the 3ist of March, contains umerous APRIL, price 64. contain: CHILLERS com PLETE. POEMS. Trans- 
: pedals of English History, Literature and Biogra raphy Elaborate Sketches from the pens of first-class Writers—of lated by EDGAR ALFRED BOWRI 
Rit Ballads, Folk-Lore, Popular Sayings, Philology, Biblical and Clas: | Hartley Cclerdee Harriet Martineau, Margaret Fuller, Armand “The completeness of this edition is not aie the least of the 
sical Criticism, Fine A i ae. by Lord Bray Wo Cnmer Deoid Marrast, and Dr. Pye Smith. — ; —_ possmenens the work to our potbnes any oy meties, = 
essTs. .! e rves but Fs 
wid Prefine, J. i. Parker, Cyrus Redding, 8 W. Singer, and other | _____ Office, 2, Horse-shoo curt, Ludgate-hill, value of the performance ine pte “has Mr. Bowring trans. 
a! a iller, but he has ited the vari 
om, ‘ rete nd QUERIES; permanente enlarged to 24 pages, is HARPE’S LONDON M A GAZINE for and often-changing metres res of the ori ’ pete u ether we com 
Bia pablished ped Ay A> ¥! n Also in Monthly aS ee eee FN, —-*% J - crores of ny? ny Smet tary 
“ oF . our own idea of what a trans- 
E: = seo alf- fyear Volumes, ae iv, with very copious poo C. HALL—NELLY NOWLAN'S EXPERIENCE. lation of Schiller ought to be, we cannot but congratulate our lite- 
Be Index, price 9%. 6d. is now cont Order of all Book- a DERICA BREMER'S IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND rature upon having at length made an acquisition which we have 
gravi sellers and Nenamen. N 1851. Translated by MARY HOWITT. long ven for, and Mr. Bowring upon having obtained a prize 
George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. THE CHRONICLE OF ETHELFLED. witch had cluded the grasp of many able and enger hands.” 
| THE STRANGE GENTLEMAN, ‘ee __Frasa’s Magazine, 
HE GERTEE MAN’S MAGAZINE for| MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI ondon : John W. Parker & Son. West Strand. 
PRIL quntaine the SeRoulng eatiehen : tion : the Diet | -,4B4 various other contributions. This Magazine comprises Fifth Edition, rae ty and enlarged, price 10s 
iw Boglish #, At é i Sage - — ht Dies ot Dees Sepensorel octavo and two superior Steel Engravings. A SYSTEM of PR ACTICAL M ATHEM A- 
orms. a ish ¥ TICS; ste which are “annexed Accurate Tables of I 
of ‘the Drama of the the Commmoneseitt and Vater of the Crow Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster row. Fithina, with E and Examples of their Construction 
Explacay Wanderings of an Antiquary, b: right — se. 
; Fhe Kentish Const from Dea to Lyme (with Engraving), The HAMBERSS POCKET, "MISCELLANY : ame ang nama en 
M ham Memoirs. 9. Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban Edinburgh : Bell . } Beadiate. kote: Longman & Co.; Whit- 
A ap [llustrations of Domeatag, eats danke ature, the Clo A FiResiDae + heer 6 Companion for the RAILWAY, the ker & Co. ; Simpki 
5a, 10. 0 e Mon view Oo: or the = a ‘ 
ollers, for I Ow tions,F Reports of Aeaegenston Seretaes, and Oxitvary, vo LUME IV. a scH10oL oe 
*s. 6d, including Memoirs of Archbishop Murray, Thomas Moore the To be continued in Monthly Volumes. = 
ASSICAL Peet, Sir Herbert Jenner Fast, Sir John Pragts Basil Montagu, | Ww. & R. Chambers, Edinburgh ; W. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner. ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON; 
Esq, Samuel Prout, Esq, , senlens D. N. Chambers, Glasgow; J. M'Glashan, Dublin; and F.R.S.E., F.R.G8.. F.GS., 
. Nichols & Son, 25, Parliament-street. sold by all Booksellers. Author of the ‘ Physica) Atlas,’ the * National Atlas,’ &c. 
the Eton y y . S. 
to be had LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE E NOUVEAU BULLETIN FRANGAIS. N ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIP- 
B CCCCXXXVIIL, for APRIL. Price 2e. 6d. : Contents of No. 1V.—Procts de l'acquittement du Bulletin = bar 
No. Xo ” . g Francais. This Periodical is, Published every Thursday by W. TIVE GEOGRAPHY, constructed with a special view to 
3. cniteanatinn Contents. Jeffs, Foreign B k 5, -arcade, One year, ll. 1s. | the purposes of sound instruction. 
rl o 
“% ogee My Novel: or Varieties in = ey Life. Part XX. “ P whe: ae be had the eight numbers of ‘ Le Bulletin Fran- I. _ 
Ay g American Military Recounoleances, sais,’ although seized in Belgium and prohibited in France. _ AN ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
N aD in which the subject is treated in a m imple and elementar 
e. Adapicd = ey henry Agt. ill Child. = Geaeem be Hsted ai a < Part XVI. of the manner than in the previous works of the ‘same Author, . J 
ae, ee ge RITINGS OF DOUGLAS JERROLD. | poy actst teat Stach, strony belt bound, 
eiiiaide William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. Volumes I. and IL, ccotetning ST. GILES AND ST. | morocco, price 21¢ cach. Reape, 
. JAMES, — MEN OF CH CTE rar “Spies - ston @ blicati Si 
HE ECLECTIC REVIEW for APRIL, | ¢a¢h, in cloth; and Volume III. containing * MRS. CAUDLE'S neunen yy with the above, 
' as Se 60. ont i eatetess » | LECTURES, and the ‘STORY OF A FEATHER, &c. will be " 
PROPO 1 Indiaand nye supply of Cotton. — pacientes A SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEO- 
4 » 85, GRAPHY. 
2 Works of J. Fenimore Coope! 
ent to Euclid: Wilkinson on the Conexion of the H Body with M Third and Ch Edition, 2 vols. Svo. 2 A SCHOOL RI R 
pet 3. Wilkinson « o uman Body w an. ird and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. Svo. 258, ATLAS of SCRIPTURAL GEO- 
iS 4 Ratais’s Imperial Rome. SYSTEM of LOGIC. By Joun Sruart Mut. | GRap 
tratedinithy 6 enaellow 's Lead Legend. hioakaie tains a Bioskweed & Sens, Eétabers® and London. 
7, Scien _ a " rders received by a sellers. 
R 
Se © Moshack’s History| of the Reform Ministry. PRINCIPLES of POLES ICAL ECONOMY. RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE SURTEES SOCIETY. 
« being te eciiinses Mihadi iii: th Dineen — AYS on SOME UNSETTLED QUES. | [NJUNCTIONS and other ECCLESIASTICAL 
Enunciativ “Thisspirited organ of the Protestant Dissenters is always happy | TIUNS of POLITICAL ECONOMY. Svo. 68. 6d. PROCEEDINGS of RICHARD BARNES, Bishop of 
in the selection of its subjects. It contrives to hit upon the most Socios aan! W. Parker & Son, West Strand. ri. ap Ee to 1587. Edited by the Rev. JAMES KAINE, 
on. popular and interesting topics of the moment, and y = : —— ~ 
ome Catan a te hea Cetie Lecoved Some very able writers are his day, 8vo. 8. ATIN HYMNS of the ANGLO-SAXON 
Sgt ey Dar ECTURES on. the HISTORY of MORAL hist from Manwowipt af the Bisvonth, Gontery eros ie 
att ~ y PHILOSOPHY in ENGLAND. By WILLIAM WHEWELL, a reserved 
nei can hs — yy wpa ty T BY MAGAZINE. 2 ~, er of mr” College, and Professor of Moral Philosophy, 2: ee P te Dun cad Che ba - = xe “edited by the 
. Bs a . “am bri 7 
fe namts rAPLM. No COCLEX cry tame athe fait een rc a trem Duh: 
‘DAR OF The White E Elephant. B John Oxenford. ELEMENT Ss of MORA L ITY. Cheaper Bond-street, +2} and Wm. Blac - tk) & p D, Edinb’ burg’ 
. of ~4 Barrack Edition. 2 vebamnen, 1s. A Complete 14 Mies of the Publications of the Surtees Society may be 
: ae with “Anthony Pasquin, in 1851. LECTU RES on SYSTEMATIC MORALITY. Ti of | of George / Andrews, Bookseller, Durham. 
pove 69,000 bert They deck’d her Brow with lowers. B J. E. Carpenter. 7s. 6d. NEW AND ELEGANT GIFT BOOKS FOR THE YOU NG, 
ane gad Freagests of Science, Paychologically considered. 5a gen Zone W. Parker & Son, West Strand. Cambridge: Price One — and ~ each. 
Curiosities of Arctic Travel. aaihcadaiten. a 
tin A Survey of Danish Literature, from the Earliest Period to the ard edition, Ge. 1. POOR HEN 7 Yo from the German of 
— Present Tim USTIN MARTYR, and OTHER POEMS. Dr. BARTH, translated by SAMUEL JACKSON, 
yanthus Young Tom Hails Heart Aches and Horses. By sapiens =~ CHENEVIX TRENCH. os with Engravings on Wood, and Illuminated Wrapper in 
atoes 
; The the same Author, 
vet }\ =e Milnistey end theie Opponents. ELEGIAC POE MS. 2nd dy ti 2s. 6d Also, uniform with the above, New Editions of the following: 
oing , 2nd edition. 2s. 6d. = 
pagate by ¢* Chapman & Hall, 183, Piceadilly. POEMS from EASTERN SOURCES,—]|.,,~:,BIBLE | STORIES. the Author of 
3 a = GENOVEVA, and OTHER POEMS. 2nd edition. 5s. 6d. , * Chick-seed without Chick-weed,’ &. With Illustrations. 
ches AIN SWORTH’S MAGAZINE. London : Jobn W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 3. FIRESIDE VERSES. By Mary Howitt, 
di t 
munculus Ts my <i alin oe = ate <i. ate anata tien dean With Eight Illustrations printed in Oil Colours. 
Nabarb ter Seta “TV. The Mighty Rumour of the City.—V. Man Pro- HE EARTH “AND MAN ; or, PHYSICAL 4. PARLEY’S JUVENILE TALES for BOYS 
ockets ti he The Planters Da yt ig Ry + EOGRAPHY in its RELATION ving the HISTORY of | 2™4 GIRLS. Illustrated with Plates printed in Oil Colours. 
oes von Gobble.—X. Songs of the Flower-Spirits, —XI. Rough | MAN RIND. Slightly abridged from the Work of Professor 5. PARLEY’S WONDERS of SEA and 
ie tic Vases Notes from my Diary.—XII. One Evening of an Actress in her | GUYOT, with Corrections — Notes SKY. With Illustrati Wood 
ustic Novitiate —X = as This edition has been re-arranged and considerably altered, . eee Om J 
fe as oy meat a AP paees of a Bricfless Barrieter.—X1V. with @ view to adapt ieas a text “Book of Physical Geography for 6. PARLEY’S WONDERS of EARTH. With 
avoys pnenl Hall, 193, Piccadilly. echon us One pape teacher, Illustrations on Wood. 
axiee Rune London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. CHILD’S OWN STORY-BOOK. By 
” «a - 5 S_i__Bi_ 
Beans SURANCE MAGAZINE, No. VII. for IOLENZ i on AGEDY. Mr JERRAM. First Series. Illustrated by 8 WILLIAMS 
8 +4 1. Price 28. 6d. Contents:—The I itable Opera- = 
ea Daisy or Thi perty and Income Tax Enactment ns regards Life 8 CHILD'S OWN STORY-BOOK Second 
seakale — Ini and the Principles by which Direct Taxation “The whole drama, in its arr t and i has 4 : x 
sclect Flower vig “Contributions to the Histo ry of I been d t. No Kan rhap- | Series, ditto, ditto. 
select Fru v t erations in the Theories of Combinations, Probabilities, 
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t jeadett & Jo ry Paternoster-row ; and to be obtained 
t the aetna ‘Beations, throughout the 








The eons favourable to Tom-Foolery. 
i ie 
& sfaitlegh 

‘Tela 
South 


st. 
Coverdale's Courtship, and what came of it. 


Worm. By William Dalton. 


Alfred W Cancidentes. No. 2—The Dutch Boer’s Story. By 


The Pine lace 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 
JOURNAL, 





ITISH 


nts. 
By Angus B. Reach. 
By Frank 


ony, Ashton Ford. 


sodlen usurp the place of true passion. No needless description 
makes the action longer, or lnteriuves with the d of 


London : Darton & Co. 58, Holborn-hilL 





character. * * We give our word of encow ment to an author 
who displays an imagination so vigorous, and at the same time so 
well controlled, who is so free from affectation, and erally so 
true to nature, all the more wiling from the fact that so many 
aspirants are to be met with who mistake qonn = for genius, and 
extravagance for strength.”— British Quarterly Rev 


London: John W. Parker & Son, West ‘Strand, 





RU Volumes, 28. each, or 42 Parts, 4d. ea: 
NSTRUCTOR; or, PROGRESSIVE 
LESSONS in GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. With Questions 


for Examination on each Chapter. 


P’ 
Vol. I. Tales, Conversations, and Easy Lessons 
from History. 
II. Houses, Furniture, Food, and Clothing. 
III. The Universe ; Animal, Vegetable, and 
Mineral Kingdoms; ; and Human 
IV. Book of the Calendar, the Months, and 
the Seasons. 
¥. Descriptive Geography, with Popular 
Statistics. 
VI. Elements of Ancient History. 
Vil. 


Elements of Modern History. 





London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet-street, next St. Dunstan’s Church. 
18th March, —m 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the BOOKS for tran 
Sering Shares in this Society will 1 be CLOSED on THU KSDA ‘. 
¢ 25th instant, and will be RE-OPENED on WEDNESDAY, 
the lath day of April next. The DIVIDENDS for the Year 1851 
will be payable on MONDAY, the 12th day of April next, and on 
aby Pbecneent a coy (Tuesdays excepted) between the hours of Ten 


and Three o’c! 
By order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


OUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 50, Regent-street, 
and 2, Royal Exchange Duiidings, London, 


It is respectfully notified to parties holding policies in tiie 
office, the renewals of which fall due at Lady-Day, that 
same should be paid on or before the 9th of Ages. ‘Ther receipts ao 
ym at the Offices in London, and in the hands of the several 
are Bighly advan’ 





uts. 
ihe terms of the County Fire Cie are h ‘ous to 


the Insured, and have —> are of public one 
bation. All claims are settl Footy and libera 
Fuil WF. will be i C.F - 


rnished to ey app yg 
rsonally, or by post, to either of the above Offices, or to r¢ 
the A re who are appointed in all the principal towns of the 


°™ SOHN A. BEAUMONT, Manoging Director, 
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CManr. 27, 59 








RITISH AUSTRALIAN one —_ 
— ‘ittee 
hat the stadt ofthis Company, consisting of 55 Miners with their 
oe and an extensive assortment of er. and 
ements, sailed’ Pore "Piymouth for Sydneyon Tue: 
ad mc gg v is Beowart Iphi ne. On the same’ 








SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON. 


SHARE OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM 


peeve TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 





(ue w 


ESTMINSTER end GENERAL Ling LIFE 
ASSURANCE, ASSOC 


Pty a 






. 


Dodd, Esq. 





M.P. 


instant, 
one of the pein f the P Com fp sialon with a La W. H. M 
ed for Sydney by the ship ip Asiati The Maneoere bes te 3 maind the Public that Persons effecting ~ Shag a Henderson, Esq. Josep! wtesmsvens 
‘London, 36 Moor Byo onder of the Policies with this Soci BEFORE MIDSUMMER, dation offers to Assurers the sesarity of 
March 22 H. A. DRAKE, secrets. 1853, will participate in iy am oe of the Net Profits cap gone Suet Capital besides a Fund tnvesen of a2 
7[HE PROVIDENT CLERKS’ MUTUAL Society af the NEXT DIVISION, in proportion to their contribu: | Stocks and on ‘Morigages, being the accumulation of prema 
LIFE ASSURANCE asec IATION jenrelied under the | in the Seciety’s The rates of rom ay Soseeiber stabil have been 
Briendly Societies’ Acts) and BENEVOLENT F The Premiums required by by this Society for insuring yo and are precisely adjusted tothe risk of the Meet ea re-calculated, 
Esta —— 1840, lives are lower than — old-established offices, and | by the Office, and are as low as js consistent with securit 
Insurers are fully protected from all risk by an ample guaran- Ei of the profits of the Association divided 
Thomas Bari: . M.P mr G. Prescott, ' tee fund in addition to the scoumulated funds derived from the | piye Years -anong the holders 4 he feo in the participating 
Thomson ay Baron L, de I Rothschild, M.P. | investments of Premiums. of ass 
ospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Threadneedle- The sAduitions made to to the sums assured 


Tyee the Benevolent frend. 
John Abel Smith, Esq. M.P. 
This Association offers the following advantages :— 
The Mutual Principle of Assurance. 
An Equitable Rate of Premiums. 
Division of Profits every five years on Policies of three years’ 
standing: nine-tenths thereof are divisible amongst the assured, 
andthe remaining one-tenth is appropriated to the Benevolent 


und. 
— last b Sateen of Profits up to the 3lst December, 1847, 
“— 
disputable, except in cases of fra 
Ait Pouce MEMBERS a security of their Policies to the 
hi ted v 
©The ou ot — pe oon MADE PAYABLE to the WID 
OWER, Ror CHILDREN. rane of PROBATE or Weoacy 
enon | WHATEVER. 
and Raunete Registered in the 


By order of the Board, 
a P. H. BYRNE, Secretary. 


42, Moorgate-street, Lenton, February ry 1852. 

Clerks becoming an Assurance of 1001. 5.4 upwards, 
and subscribing 5s. to. 208. sunuaily. according to r by an 
—— ae na One Guinea, "4 * woe ed to all “the 1 im- 
0! 


portant 


UNeoxr, KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE | s 


COMPANY ; established by Act of Parliament in 1834.— 
Waterloo-place, Pall ondon; Hanover-street, Edin- 


Suasi 12, St. biomes lace Glaseow ; 4 4, ,College-sreen, Dublin. 
Chairman NON, BOARD. Esq. 


yt 
Books of the Association. 








Deputy-Chairman—Charles ent Esq. 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. J.G. ues, Esq. 
. L. Boyd, — "Resident. F. Shas Maitland, Esq. 
Charles , Esq. William Railton, Esq. 
William Pairlie, Esq. F, H, Thomson, Esq. 














D.d Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3lst of 
December, 1847, is as follows :— 
a nim Assured. “to meee Pam eeetl aiehie at 
e Assu! olicy olicy | pa ie a 
Assured. | 1841. | in 1848. Deat 
£5,000 /iayra.o ms, £683 6 8 £787 4 0 | £6,470 16 8 
5,000 0| 5,11210 0 
1,000 ee | i io 0''0| 157 10 0} 1,257 10 0 
* 1,000 7 years 157 10 0 1,157 10 0 
1,000 | lyear 2210 0| 1,02210 0 
500 | 12 years ‘bo 0'0| 7815 0 62815 0 
500 y - we) ee oor 545 0 0 
500 | 1 year 1 150 51l 5 0 








* Exampie.—At the commencement of the year 1841, a person 
on thirty took out.a Policy for 1,000, the annual payment for 
which is 24l. 1s. 8d. ; in 1847 he had paid | in premiums 168. 11s. 8d.; 
but the Loge being 2) percent. per annum on the sum insured 
(which is 222. 10s, per annum for each 1,001.) he had 1571. 108. added 
to the Policy, almost as much as the premiums paid. 

The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most inoderate ecale. and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years, when the Ln- 
surance is for Life. Every information will be afforded on appli- 
cation to the Resident Director, at the Office, 8, Waterloo-pl: 


London. Ane 
COTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND AND LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Head Ofice—-EDINBURGH, 5, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE. 








The THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
<fthe MEMBERS of this SOCIETY was held on the 2nd current,— 


The Rev. Dr. Grant, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the Chair. 


The Report by the Directors, which was read to the Meeting, 
and unanimously approved of, showed, inter alia, the following 
results, in regard to tothe Society's operations, during the year 1851: 
That the Number of Policies passed was 643, covering Assu- 

nces te the extent of 412.5651. 4s. 6d. ; 
Tha at — Capital of the Society ted, at Sist D 
921, 28. Id. ; 


That t "tne Ame Revenue, as at the same date, 
318,661. 16s. 6d. ; 
hat'97. Members had died during the year, the Sums Assured 
on their Lives amounting to 105,978. 14s. 9d., and this mor- 
tality being in the ratio of 53 per cent. of what was to be ex- 
pected according to calculation. 


} 





street, London, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


UN FIRE OFFICE, Established 1710, 
Threadneedle-street ; Craig’s-court, Charing-cross ; and No. 
65, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, London. 





Manager: 
Wilton 5 > Hamilton, Esq. 


Saaiemen and Treasurer. 
es Bell Ford, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
The ame, ‘i William | H. F. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 
Be Henry Littledale, Esq. 
The Hon. P. Pie ydell Bouverie. Soman wanee N orman, Esq. 
Harry Ch sq. Brice Pearse, Ei $4, 
Samuel Pepys Cockerell Esq. Charles Richard ale, Esq. 
Raikes Currie, Esq. M.P. Lambert Pole, 
n cee) Esq. har! os anions 
Russell Ellice, Henry y Rich, Esq. 
b doy a zune. John Shepherd _ 
apt. G. Hamilton, R.N. Henry Stuart, isa, M.P. 
J ay Hoare, Esa. C. George Thornton, Esq. 
Felix Ladbroke, Esq. 


All persons insured in this Office, the Premiums on whose 
Policies fall due at the Lady-Day quarter, are hereby reminded 
% bay the said Preniams, either at the Offices in Threadneedle- 
Craig’s-court, Charing-cross; at No. 65, Welbeck-street, 
yah aueers s or to the Agents in the Country, on or before 
the 9th day of April, 1852, when the fifteen days, allowed 
* pone over and above the time for which they are i ak 
will exp! 

ll may be made for more years than one by a single 
payment, and in such cases there will be a discount allowed on the 
premium and duty for every year except the first. 


RATES OF PREMIUM 
First Crass. oytic boar 
18. 6d. per cent. r cent. . 6d. pe: 
This Office insures Poeperte in oreign Countries, and t the | Hates 
ulated by the nature of the risks. 
1851, 182,471. 


are 
“ Duty—1849, 180,022, ; 1850, 181,1482. ; 


HE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, Established 1837. mpowered by 

special Acts of Parliament, “ard Vict. c. xx. and rth Vict. c. i. 

62, King William-street, ns and 21, St. David-street, 


Capital, One Million. 


Tuirpd | 





ector: 
Charles Hindley, Esq. M.P. 
Thomas Piper, Esq. 
omas B. Simpson, Esq. 
Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.P. 


George Bousfield, Esq. 
Thomas Challis, isqe & Ald. 
Jacob G. Cope, E sq. 
John Dixon, Esq. 
Joseph Fletcher, Esq. John Wilks, Esq. 
Richard Hollier, Esq. Edward Wilson, Esq. 
The LADY-DAY Fire Renewal Receipts are now ready, and 
may be had on application at the head offices of the Company, or of 
any of ie RS gen hout the country. 
iNT ARTMENT the Company transacts all 
M.. Bg Fn a Z tlife Assurances, Deferred Annuities, and 
Family Endowments, upon the most liberal terms tent wi 


by Policies 
acon Cssatons of profi rofit declared is ise have 
852, have —— one-haif of the Premtums paid 7 














The —— = proceed to in re of E 
without giving ‘otige to the Association, of paying any Grew 
m -y 

Every restrictive condition of assurance not absolutely =2 
force the. security of the Association has been withdrawn from 

cies. 
nee ctmgeel ont on the security of policies after ce 
ve been 

— may te ‘aid Yearly, Half-yearly, or Quarterly, 

Every information on the = bject of Life et oa can be ob- 
tained on application at the 0: 
Annual Premi a the of 1002, 
for the whole term a Life :— 
Age.| With Profits. | Age. | Without Profits. 
20 a 7 4 20 £1 14 «7 
30 8 10 30 26 4 
40 3 5 0 40 3.04 
50 41 6 50 440 
60 7 4 8 60 614 2 








BROWNE, Actua: 
Agents required in the neal ‘Country Towns. aes 


LIFE ASSURANCE FOR ALL CLASSES, 
HE ENGLISH WIDOWS’ FUND and 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, (inoor 
porated by virtue of the Act of Parliament, 7 & 8 Vict. cap. 110) 


Capital £200,000. 
CHIEF OFFICE, 67, FLEET-STREET, LONDON, 


President, 
His Royal Highness the DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 





Vice-President. 
The Right Honourable the EARL OF CARLISLE. 
Chairman, 
EDWARD ESDAILE, Esq. 
Economical Rates of Premium, and lower Rates of Premium 
than those of any other Office in which 802. per cent. of the Profits 
are divided amongst the Assured. Policies indisputable. 


TABLE No. 1.—Without Participation. 
Premiums for the Assurance of 1001., payable at Death 























Ae a 
Zi nw; 208 | 3650} 410,60 
TABLE No. 2.—With Participation in Profits, 

For the Assurance of 1001., payable at Death. 
ne ee. 40 | _50 | @ 
£1 148 | 24 4 | 2 a am: 4 8 0 16) ni . 

Annuities granted by this Association for every 100. sunk. 
40 . 60 | 70 
E. 18 ; ;& 8 oO 0 | wo 8 | WBE 








sound principles and ‘public security. 
LOANS granted on personal aconrity, and the deposit of a Life 
Policy to be effected by The borrower. 
To all Agents, Solicitors, Auctioneers, and Surv evens, liberal 
allowance is made. By Order of the 

THOMAS PRICE, Secretary. 


UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, No. 11, Lombard-street, 





London. 


Directors. ' 
Thomson Hankey, Jun. Esq. Chairman. 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Bart. Deputy-Chairman. 
Henry Hulse pevens, Esq. Stewart Meajerivarinn, Esq. 
John Dixon, Es John Martin, Esq. M.P. 
Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 


Francis Hart D ke, Esa. 
John ae, James Morris, 
John G. Hu barde "Esq. Henry Norman, 


Esq 
Henry R. eynolda, Jun. Esa. 
John Thornton, Esq. 
| James Tulloch, Esq 


George Johnstone, Esq. 
John Labouchere, Esq. 
John Loch, Esq. 


George Lyall, Esq. | ao Vigne, Esq. 
A. W. Robarts, E apt | Henry Sykes Thornton, Esq. 
Lewis Loyd, Jun. hu Henry Smith, Esq. 


Geo. Keys, Esq. aaa ll —Griffith eels Esq. F.R.S., Actuary. 








and every information may be obtained at the 
office 67, Fleet- strech. London. 

THOMAS ROBINSON, Resident Director. 
The usual Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents bringiz: 
business to the Office. 


50, REGENT-STREE 
CITY BRANCH: 2, tk EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 


lished 1806, 
Invested Capital, £1,311,761 
Annual Income, £153,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £2 087,738 
President. 
The Right “oo EARL GREY. 


Direct 
WwW Loy) Henry Stone, <I oem. 


Henry B. Alexander, Esq. Deputy-Cha @ 
Beary Blencowe Churchill, Esq njamin Oliviera, "Esa. F.RS 
William Ostler, Esq. 


Apsley Pellatt, ~~ 


eo und, 
he Rev. Jat James Sherman. 
Frederick uire, 
84. 


George Dac 
William Juda, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird 
Thomas em, Esq. 


+ 


Physician—Johv Maskess, 3 M.D. Fa 8. a — », Upper Montague-stret 


















































The Meeting had also under consideration three 1 Resolu- 
tions, of which special notice had been previously given, in terms | _LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Under the provisions of an Act of 
of ok arr stitution. These Resolutions were approved of, | Parliament, this Company now offers to future Insurers Four: NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
and ord oa bmitted to a Special General Court, on an | of the . inquennial —s or a Low Rate P DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 
-early —— fn Se peer ‘next, for final disposal. The objects con- | miem, without Saaiaiaeiien of Pro’ 7 
‘empltto alter the day on which the Annual General Court shall | all Participating Policies which al ree rave subsisted nt least one | 2=8mples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender’ 
‘o alter the on whic e An all Participat ‘olicies whic! one 
a me ts Pv poguset bth etieey | “hho seen tea Becean Pass mae ee Soe = * 
'o exten wer resent OSS the Ordi e severa: ivisions of Profits made by this Company, } led su 
Directors, allowing Sonvenslon of the atl the Reversiomary Deneses aad added to the Policies from One-Half the Date Sum Ori i quently, tobe! roy 
‘Additions attaching wee niga into an Equivalent Deduc- | Profitsamounted, on an average of the different ages, to about One of riginal Premium. “Smcrensed sto 
8. To enable the Ordinary Court of D rl UT Sy I dl be Paoeed 
'o enable the ina cart irectors (under certain at the four nn) ivisions excee 7705 jo39 2 0 
conditions and restrictions) to declare Policies to be free PEOREIGN RISKS. .—The Ex xtra Premiums required for the a | — a = 10 “a TT 7 $ 
enge upon an: und except that of non-pay- ndies, the onies, an e northern B 
ment ofthe Ordinary Anaual. or Extre Premiums, if cosh parts of the United States of America, have been materially | 1818 | 1000 34 16 10 anneal = 
ex: e. —— 
reINVAL ID LIVES.—Persons who are not in such sound health olicies. 
rr Beene pee me Ghenkes ba the 9 Bitons td Steed Sn aye os as would enable = to j—4 their Ro: yy .— a Pre- j —— of Bonuses added to other ee 
Roving» been ‘ied as" thanks of the Meeting were unani- TO ANS tr ted on life policie ~ a Policy Bonuses | Total with i 
8 granted on life anak to 4-7 es of their valu Date. be further incresst® 
moral syne te ames Chalrinan f for his conduct in the Chair, and provided such policies shal call bane ve been ted « sufficient time to No. | | ate added. | to a7 
JOHN MACKENZIE, Manager. | “ASSIGNMENTS: ne hienae’ syne Notices of, received | 521 | 3807 | £000 140 3 6) 5 
Edinburgh, March, 1852, WM. LINDESAY, Secretary. and Has 1174 1810 1200 1160 a g558 17 8 
N.B—A Full Report Procedu above Meeting orcs Is 5 BBREST GIVEN, That Assurances which e: -* btained upon 
course of being printed. tof the, Proven no kk ao ee to at Lady-Day must be renewed within fifteen days at this Prospectuses an Salt pertiouless m ie rincipal towns of 
or with Mr. "SAMS, No. 1, 8t. James’s-street, corner of Pall Mall: tion to the A te of the =" ri Paced fice 
LONDON OFFICE—4, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. | or with the Com *s Agents throughout ‘the Kingdom, other- | United K om, at the City Branch, and at 
. HUGH M'KEAN, Agent. | wise they become void. . 
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amok’. o....!/>!) IB888 £4evee 
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all 
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ND and 
TION , (ineor- 
Jt. cap. 110,) 
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3 of Premium 
of the Profits 
able. 








BUILDINGS. 


1d, £743,000. 
ice, £2,087 75% 
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Nowwce UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Duty, 1850, 73,3952. lis. 10d. ; Farming Stock, 


on Se S HERERY GIVEN, bey the return of Premium 
declared by = is Office, of all Premiums paid from the 
of M: , 1846, to the ~— of Mareh, 1851, soak ted - course of 


respec- 
urances fall due. ‘By the constitution. of “this Society 


Bes 





288 
2 


ju. 
ifthe of the net profits are 
who are at 
its engagements. In this manuer the cost of insuring 
the lowest possible amount.— For Prospectuses apply 
"s Offices, 6, Crasoenss 5 New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
Susrey- street, N 


‘Azeus LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Mall. 
Chairman—THOMAS rannopMe. 5 Esq. oy 


i 


tof 
aot 
Soci 


i 


i 





I 
Richard Rupert I te - . Esq. 
Ba —_— | Phone Kelly.’ “y alt. 
Thomas Cam: tis. Jeremiah Pilcher, 
James Clift, Esq.” P 


J. Humphery, Esq. Ald. M.P. 
\uditors— Rev. T. o. Hall, M.A.—J. B. Shuttleworth, Esq 
: W, Cousot Bog. 2 Prederick'pplace, Old J 
Surgeon— 0 on tt erick’s-place, ewry. 
wn Hall, M.A. of King’s Coll 
1 a m Fisher. Esq. 19, “Doughty-st street. _ 
apeaneaans OF ape + WITH THIS COMPANY. 
In capital, undredand Tr have 
Thousand Pounds, 
Pounds a year, arising from the issue of upwards of 7,000 Policies. 
Bonus, or Profit Branch. 
Persons assuring on the Bonus system will be entitled to 80 per 
eeut. of the profits on this branch (after payment of five yearly 
remiums), and afterwards annually: the profit assigned to each 
Policy be added to the sum assured, applied in reduction of 
ey annual premium, or be paid in money. 
Non-Bonus, or Low Premium Branch. 
p . Lay J on the ——y ns principle afford peculiar 
the assured, not offe: any other office, —for 


= ~y - object is the least ible ou ‘lay. the payment of a 











certain sum is secured to the Policy-holder, on they death of the 
assured, at a reduced sabe of premium. 

Premiums to Assure £100. Whole Term. 

Age. | One Year. Seven Years, With Profits| Without Profits. 
«0 | £017 8 | £019 1 | £11510 £111 10 
o})i1is/; 137 | 255 207 
#/150/ 169 | 307 21410 

| 1M 1 | 11910 | 468 400 

c) 324 | 317 0 612 9 6 oO 


One-half of the Whole Term Premium may remain on credit 
forseven years, or one-third of the Premium may remain for life 
asadebt upon ~ ee at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
a without n 
Claims paid o ‘one month after proofs have been approved. 


Loans w ty. 
The Medical Officers attend every day at Th: 


a ame Ae orton-street, at 
aquarter before 2 o’cloc! 


E. BATES, Resident Director. 


ARPETS.—BRIGHT’S SPLENDID VEL- 
vas TAPESTRIES—being woven by steam power, are at 
least one-fourth cheaper than handwoven goods, the patterns more 
elaborate, and the qualit Ry: to any. Brussels Carpets of old 
a great reduc’ = 3 Silk and Worsted Damask, 

errenied 54 Tiches wide, ‘trom 





68. 6d. yard. Turkey Carpets. 
KENT &C MMINS, 4, Regent-street, 
Waele, opposite Howell & James’s. 


EAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
sand Pr of Ls pind ge io free by post, contains 


dalso their priced List of Bedding. They have likewise, 
in addi tion to their usual stock, a great variet 
imparted. both in wood and iron, which they have just 


L & SON, Bedstead and A  Manutactusers, 196, 
R. the Chapel,) Tottenham Co' 


LVER TEA SERVICES of New Patterns.— 
A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Werting Silversmiths, 14, Corn- 
hill, opposite the Bank, have recently finished several new and 
elegant patterns of TEA and COFFEE SERVIC ES of novel and 
elegant pe and of the highest finish. The following have been 








Guhetas Pattern, tastefully; The Tonle Gostem Pattern, 
engrav rich: ased. 


€ ichly c 
Strong Silver Tea- -pot. £12 15 0| Strong Silver Tea-pot £15 10 0 
Ditto Si Basin, gilt 7 40) | Ditto Sugar Basin,gilt 8 56 








Ditto Cream Ewer, 6 gilt 5 50|Ditto Cream Ewer, gilt 5180 
Ditto Coffee Pot ........ 16 16 0 | Ditto Coffee Pot .. _— 17170 
£42 00 £47 10 6 

The Salts to the extensive Stock in the show-rooms cont the 


LKINGTON and co, 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &e. 
Respectfully —— u mc, ove asers to observe that each article 
rs E. & CO, under a crown,” as no others 
are warrant 
The fact Sepaeie aol forth of articles being plated by * Elking- 
ton’s Process,” affords no guarantee of the quality, as numerous 
manufacturers are licensed by them to use the process, but ne 
restriction in the mode of manufactare, the metal e apie or 
the thickness of silver aepeniie ted thereon. These apenas ions were 
eens at the late Great Exhibition by an award of the * Council 
»’and may be obtained at either Establishment, 
22, REGENT-STREET. : 
is, MOORGATE STREET, } LONDON; 
NEWHALL-STKEET, BIKMINGHAM. 
Est’ wings, and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating s and Gilding as usual. 


ENT’S PATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS. 
—E. J. DENT begs leave to ey the Public at, in 
addition to his Stock of Chronometers, Watches, and Clocks 
of his own manufacture, he has received from _ A Mo in 
Switzerland a very elegant assortment of superior Watches, and 
solicits an inspection of his ¢ extensive Collection. Ladies’ Gold 
Watches, 8 guineas; Gentlemen's, 10 guineas; Youths’ Silver 
Watches, 4 guineas ; durable Lever Watches, 6 guineas.—E. J. 
DENT, atch and Clockmaker Pe ies appointment to the Queen, 
H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H. the Emperor of Russia, 61, 
Strand (late a Cockspur-street, and 34, Royal Exchange 








(clock-tower 
ATHERSTON & BROGDEN, MANU- 
FACTURING GOLDSMITHS, established a.p. 1798, 


having been awarded ry Prize Medal for their Diement a Enamel 
Vase, at the Great E 
to the numerous calla made upon them oo 

their Manufactory to the publicat a tae he. are thre PRIC 

The system of weighing Chains against sovereigns being one of the 
reatest frauds ever practised on the public, WATHERSTON 
ROGDEN sell their Gold at its Bullion wae: ae with ret being 

made on the workmanship alone, which is cha) Lreenenee 

to the Satetoney or simplicity of the pattern. TH 

BROGDEN Ly consists of a queral assortment oT = Gadlioe, 

all made on the Premises. 

Manvractory : 16, Howe: RIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 


OUSE FURNISHING and INTERIOR 
DECORATIVE ESTABLISHMENT, 451, OXFORD- 
STREET, LONDON. my Furniture . ben description at 
ot egg —Damask Cur- 








they h 





ices— arpet, 28. 8d. pe! 
tains. per yard and upwards ; Ditto. in Silk and Worsted 
Preach f fabric), nearly two yards wide, at 88. per i —The best 
‘loor Cloths that can =e cut to any dimensions, 2s. 3d. per 
The Ja: Man tory in Semis for Paper Hangings, 
nglish and French Decorations, adapted either to the Cottage or 
= wt on, fitted up, showing the side of a room furnished.— 
RCHER, 451, Oxford-street, 


OORE’S PATENT MOVEABLE GLASS 
VENTILATORS for WINDOWS, PARTITIONS, 

STABLING, GREENHOUSES, &c., and for EXPORTATION, 
made to any size and form, from 10s. upwards.—The greatest 
amount e ventilation is obtained , Without draught, can be 
adjusted to any q 8 and 
smoke from rooms ; and f ed the = , atelier, studio, music he 
ball rooms, is essenti tial, rendering the atmosphere clear a: 
even where = or on | nen great amount of light is Present.—-pre- | & 
venting headache and nervous listlessness, so frequently att t 








METCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
ii TOOTH BRUBH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 


as the rtant advantage ng 
thoroughly into th the divisions OF the teeth, and is “famous for 
the hairs not coming loose, ls. An improved Clothes Brush, 
incapable of injuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair 3 Brushes, 
with the durable unbleached Russian bristles. Brushes 
of sapeoves | eradunte ted and powerful friction. Veives Brushes 

which aet in the mest successful manner. ony 

By means of din ~~ ar ony nnn nmegeenate & © : oy are hab habled ed to 
secure eir customers the luxury 0: & genuine Smyrna Sponge, 
Only at METCALFE,BINGLEY & Co.’s Sole E Establishment, 
130 B, Oxford-street, be 3) Seow from Holles-street. 
Be, — eel he words‘ From Metealfe’s’ adopted by 


Uses. 
METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 23. per box. 


N EW and CHEERFUL REGISTER STOVE. 
sestaterea ne, BURTON Rede STOVE. invented and 


aan a degree hith deemed 

itherto deem 
cheerfa inet — its a simple fe beauty iottained partly bythe em- 
ployment é & graceful the cumbersome and 
ungainly bars) is the a at | commendation. Price 
from 608. to 10. To be seen in use daily in his Show-rooms; 
where also are to be seen 


250 STOVES and 325 FENDERS, 


all Siwine in pattern, formin; the largest ‘Assort- 
ment ever age plain = Soares, 








ete 





and at prices on with those that h Sere 
P => 4y- his Estab! oer the most disti — ed in this country. 
toa Stoves, with bronzed ornaments and two sets of bars, 2. 148, 
108. ; arn with ormolu ornaments and two sets of 
to’ 121. 128.; Bronzed ventees, comnpiete, with standards, 
Gant 78. to SL: Steel vee, from 2/. 1 ; Ditto, with ee 
ormolu ornaments, from 5a. to 71. ua 3 at from 1 
the set to 4. 4s. Sylvester aan all other patent Stoves, with, radi 
ating hearth plates ; Co Kitehen Ranges, whieh he is enabled to 


sel | at these ver charges. 
he frequency and extent of his purchases ; 


irst—From and 
| Faw 4 those purchases being made exclusively for 


cash, 
gon tae 8. BURTON has completed some Srtensive altera- 
8 in a premises, by — he has Fg Bs GE ge M4 
vot 


Rooms (al exclusive bop. 
RAL FURNISHING IRON MON- 





comm 
0 we show of GEN 
Gen’ (lactating Ontiery, — Sve, ae re Japanned 
ares, Iron and Brass Beds! assified that 
purchasers may easily and at —— ‘nae _ r eelnetiona 
Catal with Engravings sent ( The money 
_ rned for every ar not approv: 


OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman- street); Nos. 1 and 
2, NEWMAN: STREET: j,and 4 and 5, PERRY'S: PLACE. 
A.D. 





Phe eTorrine BD yy 4 TEETH, — 


Mibert.— Mr, PROWARDS. WHITE TicEDANEUM 
erase Stopping Decayed Teeth, however large the eartly. It is placed 
in the tooth in a soft state, without wirk es 7. pais 
immediately HARDENS S INTO A Wit ENAME twill 
remain ava ar ny ay A mage 
eeey. ane arresting the further progress of 
perior to any thing ever before used, seit will 5 Even BECOME 

ISCOLOU hy =) in the Tooth. i use it themselves 
with ease, as fu a Soestiene are incl Prepared only by Mr. 





Howard, Surgeon-Dentist, 17, George-street, pianever. ~square, who 
will send it into the country y free by post 8 id by Savory, 220, Re- 
reet ; Sanger, 1 , 68, Ox be A ihe Butler, 

i Johnston os, = commhil and all medicine — 5 





upon visiting crowded assemblies, and . upon , Seas, os 
Ammer yd for Chimneys, Air-flues, &c. {— may be 
.B. A Working Medel a by 
Ree upon ‘seeuiph of 108., Me will be returned on _recei 
el.— Manufactory, Clerkenwell Close, London.— 
Church and House Clock M rE to the Honourable Board of 
Ordnance, the Russian Government, and the Emperor of China. 
Number of Church Clocks manufactured by the ve firm, 510 ; 
Ditto, House Clocks, 13,000. 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 
in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BURTON S— ie has 
added to his Show-rooms Two very large Ones, which are devoted 
to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s 
Cots, with appropriate Bedding and Mattresses. any of gn 
are quite new, and are all marked in plain figures at prices pro- 
be most with those that have tended to make this establishment 
he most distin; ished in this country. Common Iron Bedsteads 
from 1 *ortable Folding Bedsteads from 12s. 6d.; Patent 
Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent ‘sacking, 
from 16s, 6d. ; and Cots from 20s, each ; handsome Ornamental 
Iron and Brass steads in great variety, from 31. 5s, to 311. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has completed some extensive alte 
tions in his premises, by which he has TEN LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS (all communicating), exclusive of the shop Coveted ¢ oat 
to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRONM RY 
genes D a Nickel Silver, Plated, and Seasmenl ay —a 
so arranged d classified d that purchasers may easily and at once 
make their een 
Catalogues with cngaevtngs sent ( (per post) free. The money re- 
— for every article not -otnncenh 
», OXFORD-STREET (corner of te street); Nos. 1 and 2, 
NEWMAN-STREET » and 4 and 5, PE ae PLACE. 
‘Esta blished a.p. 











and descriptions of Silver tng of London manufacture 
+= information waeting © hetfield < Electro-plated 
shee trated with engravings. It m = We tis, or will 
-) post free, on application.— B gay RY & SONS, 
ha oy Silversmiths, 14, Cornhill, London, opposite the 





ORK HATS.—The Manufacture of these Hats 

Wea the P defective last Season on the part of most houses, as 

he Public in many cases to condemn one of the greatest 

Haprorements t since the introduction of Silk 

ate, material eats ee eth thers of ack in ore ing the woe of a r 
TS 

ate ing to ers of acknowledged reputation m 


however = z- that Cork employed skilfull 
does form ts the best for Hats, being durable from its tough- 
sy and the only elastic and cool foundation for the Sil auile 
The ersally in use. 
vie are cautioned to purchase these Hats only of expe- 
No. 135, akers. Exhibited at the Great Exhibition, Class 28, 


Ht 





(ork MATS. —Classes ,{ X°,5°__These Hats, 


the Great Exhibition b 
UL, and which are now hel 


of 


above Classes. at 
Meeers, GAIMES 8 SANDERS & NIC 
crear fea, ctimatio on for their elasticity, EC <——d and general 
the } eo at 2 y —~ Co! creill; re 
rehin-lane, rn) 
Branch Establishment, No. 1, Strand ; ot al the’ petesipal 
; Several of the Continenta! ies, 
and at any of ithe | British Colonies. Weight from four ounces, 
Mh hed other Hats. 


ple Cases forwarded on receiving Remittances. 


2m 








HE ROYAL EXHIBITION.—A valuable, 
newly-invented very small powerful Waistcoat Pocket-glass 

the size of a Walnut, to discern nee eager at a distance of 
from four to five which is found to be invaluable for 
YAC 41 lag and toSPORTSMEN, GENTLEMEN, and GAME 
KEEPE Price 11. 10a. sent free--TELESCOPES. A new and 
most i mportant 1S INVENTION 4 Dh eng - possessing such 
extraordi oy wers, with an ex’ eye- 
piece, will show aay Jupiter's fos Saturn's Ring, and 
the Double Stars. y su le every other kind, and are of all 
sizes for the wai t pocket ilitary purposes, &c.— 
Opera and ae Soa wonderful powers ; a minute 
object can be clearly seen, from 10 to 12 miles distant.— Invaluable 
newly-invented Cay ctacles, Invisible and all, — of 
Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme deafness. 
& B. SOLO MONS. Goticiane and Aurists, 39, Albomario-ctreeh, 
Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 


HE PATENT CESTUS, the invention of a 
Medical Man for his own Family, where it has been in use 
above fifteen years.—Its object is the preservation of the lungs and 
an and all the vital organs from pressure, at the same time that 
it retains the figure in that beautifu: = form so —n. in 
all the sculpture. The is an elastic steel be! h, per 
fectly free and open at the front, preming slightly on on sides 
alone It ~> worn with or without stays, and s! ipped « on or off 
pots—M iss Collett, 4, W Waterloo-place ; Miss Olli- 
vier, 19, Dover-street, Piccadilly ; Mrs. Barnard, ™ Mount- ~~ 
a oqnen 3 — Nae 318, a street; Mrs. New: 
Baker-street, next to Tussau r. Carter, 22, ‘Ludgate-hill,C City: 
Mrs. Clack, 2. ‘Ludgate hill, City.— Any correspondence from the 
equates. peat. post-paid, an be addressed to Miss Lennox, 5, Wobarn- 
place, Russell-square. 











in the kingdom. Price 2s. 64.—Mr. Howard continnes to epre N. 
the loss of Teeth on his NEW SYSTEM of SEL 

without spring or wires. This method does not ae the ex- 
traetion of any Teeth or Roots, or any painful ration raterer. 
—17, George-street, Hanover-square. At home f om 10t 


Dit S PURE,FLUID MAGNESIA, 

an excellent Remely for Acidities, Heartburn, Headac a, 

mild A rent! A ms admirabl adapted 

and Children. DIN Dispensing 

w Bond-street. (Ge ~~ y , td = the io 
Horse Hair - Gloves and Belts.) 


Just published, the 30th edition, price 1d, 
RIMSTONE'’S HISTORY of an EGYP- 
TIAN PRA, discovered amongst others by the Committee 
of the British Museum, ina Vase, presented to them by Sir Gard- 
ner Wilkinson, the E yptian Traveller Three were presented to 
Mr. Wm. Grimston e by M ettigrew, w who assisted in open- 
ing this relic of the vty of the fag’ at 2,544 years old. 
The growth of this pea is different to those of this country; the 
taste is unequalled, they boil much greener than ours, and so pro- 
ae. being planted t “her? eigh it inches apart, the 2s. 6d. bag 
roduce enough oy a small family, they require no sticks, 
and +3 Soom bongs in clusters. Remember the only genuine is 
bags, 2s. hree times the quantity. 5s.; seven times the 
ek 108, ‘each ch bagi leciqneds end sealed b amooty | William Grimstone, 
fie rbary, Hi epot, loomsbury, London, 
if ifess erb ‘pobaeco 7 _ 


the Snuff an +9. 2a 
O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
hetennnns on ke. ?—EMILY DEAN’S CRINILENE has 
nm pr to be the only preparation that can 
be relied upon for 2 a of the hair in baldness from any 
cause, preventing the hair falling off, Greneihenins weak hair. an 
checking greyness, and for the production of whiskers, mustachios, 
pane &e. in three or four weeks, with certainty. It is ele- 
gantly scented, and sufficient for three months’ use ; will - pont 
be free on receipt of twenty -four postage- stamps, 
eae. 48, Liverpool-street, King’s. cross, London.— timonial : 
r homson says,—“ It is beautiful preparation, and the only 
— can 


OURSELF! What you are, and what fit for.— 
ELLEN GRAHAM continues to give her novel and in- 
pereatis delineations of character from an examination of the 
iting, in Joy dcesrigtion pouulierty bes own, filling 

the’ four 
pe true men 


. Persons d us of knowing 
meee or chad af any f friend, must ust send a spe 8 a) 
of the ti statin age (inclosing 
ge writing, stati Wiss GRAM Aa, 14 14, 7-2 = Holborn. 
ondon, and the: vill ae = in a few days a minute a ryetall of the 
—7 ents. alietens, &c. of the writer, with 
many other things ® hitherto unsuspected 


HoLLoways OINTMENT and PILLS, the 
T REMEDY for the CURB of BAD LEGS.—Extrace' 

ie °. etter from Messrs. Trenchard and Whitby, Booksellers, 

1 thated ut Nov, 1851:—“To Professor Holloway.—Sir,— 

The “ollowing extraordinary ‘fa come to our knowledge: a 

woman receiving saneahiel rélief from this Union, was suffering so 
iy a very bad leg, that she pepenenn 

= own —. undera medical certifi 























isabled. me delay, how: , occu: and in the e eg time 
> used weaatl Pills and Ointment, which ha’ rect 
cure, and she is now enabled to go into service.” re ru venders 
of medicine; and at Professor Holloway’s establishment, 244, 


Strand, Lo London. 
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THE ATHENAUM 








CMar. 27,592 





142, ‘Srranp, Lonpon. 


Will be published, Arrrt 1, price 6s. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
No. CXII.—NEW SERIES, No. II. 


CONTENTS. 


Ant. 1. THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
2. PHYSICAL PURITANISM. 


3. EUROPE : ITS CONDITION AND PROSPECTS. 
4. THEORY OF POPULATION DEDUCED FROM THE GENERAL LAW OF ANIMAL 


FERTI ° 
5. SHELLEY AND THE LETTERS OF POETS. 


6. THE COMMERCE OF LITERATURE. 


7. LORD PALMERSTON AND HIS POLICY. 


8. EARLY QUAKERS AND QUAKERISM. 


9, 10, > 7 CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE OF ENGLAND, AMERICA, GERMANY, 


FRANCE. 





Now ready, price 6s. 
The SECOND EDITION of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 


No. CXI.—NEW SERIES, No. I. 
CONTENTS. 


ArT. 1. REPRESENTATIVE REFORM. 
2. SHELL FISH: 


MARY STUART. 


THE ETHICS OF CHRISTENDOM. 


~ 
SPO ENH HP eo 


THEIR WAYS AND WORKS. 
THE RELATION BETWEEN EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYED. 


THE LATEST CONTINENTAL THEORY OF LEGISLATION, 
JULIA VON KRUDENER, AS COQUETTE AND MYSTIC. 


POLITICAL QUESTIONS AND PARTIES IN FRANCE. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE OF ENGLAND. 
RETROSPECTIVE SURVEY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


11, 12, 13. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE OF AMERICA, GERMANY, AND FRANCE. 


“This number is perfectly satisfactory.”—Daily News. 
“ Exhibits a very effective coalition of independent minds 
When we meee the two Reviews (Quarterly and Westmin- 
ster) and point out Gout merits of the Westminster, we try it 
bya very hi pass on ita very. igh eulogium. The 
= ife it aaa feat vigorous and hea — Economist. 
ontains some of the best and most taco articles which 

one ever graced a * Quarterly.’”— Weekly 

“ Its principles remain the same as of yore, though enforced with 
far more vigour.” — Observer. 

“ Distinguished by high literary ability, and a tone of fearless 


and truthful discussion which is full of promise 3 the febare.” 
Y News. 

= ej variety and ability of the articles is great, and the general 

tone of the Review is unequivocally the expression ts matured 
thought, and carnest and oe convictions.” —Jngu: 

“We Mr. on the high tone rer irit of 
superior 7 Ane in the Keview.”. oo Cour t Jou ral. 

ork Lk me | desirous of Garten the Work forwarded to them by 


ree) are request to transmit their Names to th 
Peal bijeher in y onder that they may receive their copies on the day 











AMERICAN BOOKS at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


MR. CHAPMAN supplies AMERICAN BOOKS to the English public at THE CosT PRICE OF IMPoRTATION, with the 
addition only of a small remunerative commission, EXCEPT IN THE CASE OF PERIODICALS, the prices attached (in English 
currency) will be the LOWEST NETT PRICES, from which, therefore, no discount can be allowed. 

MR. CHAPMAN invites attention to his extensive and carefully selected stock of American Books, a classified 
Catalogue of which, AT THE REDUCED PRICES, may now be had, gratis, on application. 





ta Purcl are 


ted to transmit their orders, accompanied bya Post-office order on the Strand Office, or a 


reference in Town, DIRECTLY to Mr. CHAPMAN, who will promptly execute them, and forward them by Post or otherwise, 


as desired. 
any extra charge. 


In addition to the large stock constantly on hand, orders are despatched by each weekly Steamer, without 


nn 


CHEAP ENGLISH BOOKS. 


In consequence of the great difference which exists between the WHOLESALE and RETAIL Prices of English Books, Mr. 
Cnapman has resolved to allow the Public a LARGE DiscouNT from the advertised prices of his own PUBLICATIONS (a 
Catalogue of which may be had on application), and to supply MISCELLANEOUS ENGLISH BOOKS of all kinds on the 


same LIBERAL TERMS. 


BOOKS carefully BOUND in all varieties of style; and PERIODICALS regularly supplied on the day of Publication. 


Orem rerm 


New Works. 


MISCELLANIES. By Rev. James MARTINEAU. 
Being SELECT CONTRIBUTIONS to the WESTMINSTER 
and PROSPECTIVE REVIEWS. Post 8vo. 98, 


INTELLECTUAL RELIGION ; being the Intro- 
ductory Chapter to the ‘ Progress of the Intellect.’ By R. W. 
MACKAY, M.A. 8vo. se ls. 6d. 


LIFE and LETTERS of JUDGE STORY, the 
minent American Jurist, Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, ns Dane Professor of RS 
Harvard University. Edited his “som, WILLIA w 
STORY. Witha Portrait. 2 vel. 8vo. price 308. 


NORICA ; or, Tales of Niirenberg from the Olden 
Time. Translated from th AUGUST HAGEN. 
Feap. 8vo. ornamental binding, suitable for presentation, uni- 
form with ‘ The Artist’s Married Life.’ Price > 78. 6d, 


New American Books. 


FIVE YEARS inan ENGLISH UNIVERSITY 
(Cambridge). ByC. A. BRISTED. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cl. 16s. 


THE FALL of POLAND, containing an Analy- 
tical sna & Philosophical fot of the Causes which on, 
spired in the Ruin 47 that Nation together with a History of 
the Country from its Origin. By L.C.SAXTON, 2 vols. post 
8yvo. cloth, 14s, 6d. 





ARARAARAAS 


THE PHILOSOPHY of the MECHANICS of 
NATURE, and the Source and Modes of Action of Natural 
Motive-Power. By Z. ALLEN. Numerous Woodcuts, thick 
8vo, cloth, 188. 

ICONOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPADIA 
of SCIENCE and ART, Sptenetinty a) by J. G. 

ECK. Translated from t erm. with A Aitions, and 
Edited by een BAIRD. 12,000 Illustrations, 4 vols. 
eathergeem, and 2 Plates, Imperial 8vo. half-bound morocco, 

COMTE’S PHILOSOPHY of MATHEMATICS. 
Translated by Professor GILLESPIE. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


SERMONS, ADDRESSES, and SPEECHES. 
By THEODORE PARKER. 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 14s. 
*x* Distinct from his * Miscellaneous Writings.” 


BERANGER’S LYRICS. Translated into Eng- 
lish Verse. Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


BOOTH and MORFIT on the RECENT IM- 
PROVEMENTS in the CHEMICAL gates being the 
Smithsonian Keport for 1851. Royal svo. 4s. 

CHURCH'S (A. E.) ANALYTICAL GEOME- 
TRY. 8vo. 63. 

COUE’S MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
8vo. 58, 6d. 

CHAPMAN'S INSTRUCTIONS to YOUNG 


MARKSMEN, on the Construction and Handling of the Im- 
proved American Rifle, 12mo. 58. 


London: Joun CHapman, 142, Strand. 








a WORK -. ae 
volumes, post 


rPuouaiits on SELF-CULTURE, addressed 


OME 
By Mrs. WM. GREY, and A Bistee ‘Miss EMILY SHIRREFF. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


In foolscap Svo. price 6s. cl Roe 
IR T. N. TALFOURD'S “DRAMATIC 
a td ar Edition. To which are added a fey 


> ST. N. TALFOU RD’S VAC ATION 

AM SS, comprising the Recollecti f 

Tours in the ‘ Voontions ee 1841, 1842, and 1843. hint Bait we 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


volumes, demy 8vo. price 42s. cl 
ISRAELIS CURIOSITIES of “LITERA- 
‘A New Edition. With 
TER and WRITINGS of the AUTHOR by hiaon. — 
The Right Hon. B. DISRASLIL, MP: 


1. DISRAELI’S CURIOSITIES of LITERA- 
TURE. A New Edition. In1 vol. 
2. DISRAELI’S MISCELLANI ES of 
LITERATURE. In1 vol. 14s. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


Second Edition, in 2 volumes, price 12s. cloth, 


ARTLEY COLERIDGE’S POEMS. With 
a MEMOIR by HIS BROTHER. 


Also, 
1. HARTLEY COLERIDGE'S ESSAYS and 
MARGINALIA. 2 vols. 12s. 


eee TTeY wea oe LIVES of 
= and th he on et Ht. eo Tourn 


Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


NOW READY, 
THE NEW NOVEL. 
In 3 vol 


,.»2 © 2-5-4 @ 
CLUBS AND COTERIES. 
By the yh of * The Age of Pitt and Fox.’ 
“To say that it is a most fascinating novel would be to give but 
@ very inndesaate idea of the transcendent merit of‘ Clubs and 


“On almost every pase we find the freshness, vivacity, and 

genuine enthusiasm of an unworn mind....We regard the author 
‘Wynville’as no common writer, and consider his book as re- 

markable on the fact of its being a character novel, in which living 
celebrities are sketched with equal freedom and cleverness.” 

“* Wynville’ differs from the run of common novels. The author 
has an actual knowledge of the men and society he undertakes to 
write about. Important morals are really pointed by the tale.” 


Charles J. Skeet, Publisher, 21, King William-street, Charing- 
cross. 

















NOTICE. 
A LI E OFFLEY; 
Or, THE PERVERT AND THE SOLDIER. 
Novel, in 2 vols. 
By the Author of ‘ Confessions of a Hypochondriac,’ 


Is NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
Charles J. Skeet, 21, King William-street, Charing-cross. 
BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR APRIL. 
Sik JOSHUA REYNOLDS'S LITERARY 
WORKS, with Memoir of the Author, by H. WILLIAM 
BEECHEY. ‘In two volumes. Vol. II. Price 3s. 6d. 
___ Henry G. G. Bohn, 4, 5, & 6, & 6, York-~ -street, Covent-garden. 


BOHN'S CLASSICAL AL LIBRARY FOR APRIL. 
ICEROS | ORaT! IONS, literally translated by 
GE, 1. IIL, containing ORATIONS 
FOR tus HOUSE. buaNcavs, SEXTIUS, C@LIUS, MILO, 
LIGARIUS, &c. Post 8 
Henry G. Bohn, ryt Png York-street, Covent-garden. 


BOHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY FOR APRIL. 
Sik THOMAS BROWNE'S WORKS, edited 
by S. WILKIN, F.L.S. In three volumes, Vol. III. Post 
8vo. cloth. 5s. 
Henry G@. Bohn, 4, 5, & 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 
BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR APRIL. 


ERSTED’S SOUL IN NATURE, and other 
a teh wanslated by the MISSES HORNER. Post sro. 











Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, & 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


BOHN’'S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR APRIL. 


he CHESS TOURNAMENT, edited by H. 
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